HE cloister of Ovid, 

over which presided 

Abbot Hans, was 

surrounded by a 

wall, very strong and 

very high. Within 

was a little herb garden, for Abbot Hans 

loved herbs and knew all about them. It 

was high summertide, and Abbot Hans’ 

herb garden was in full bloom; all the 

blues, reds and yellows fairly dazzled the 
eye as one looked at them. 

Without the walls prowled a fierce old 
beggar and her five wild children. It 
was Robber Mother from Goinge forest, 
within whose depths Robber Chief lay in 
wait for travelers. But times were hard 
and travelers few, so Robber Mother had 
turned beggar, and none dared refuse 
her demands. 

Presently the keen eyes of one of the 


robber children discovered a little gate 
ajar in the high, strong walls of the 
cloister. Robber Mother pushed it open 
and entered, followed by her wild brood. 
A sudden smile softened the grim features 
of the fierce old woman, for she was in 
the herb garden of good Abbot Hans, 
and it pleased her. 

A lay brother, who served as a eare- 
taker in the herb garden, walked about 
pulling up weeds. It was he who had 
left the wicket in the wall open, that he 
might throw the weeds and tares on the 
rubbish heap outside. When he saw the 
old robber woman and all her children in 
the herb garden, he ran towards them and 
implored them to go their way. But the 
beggar woman continued her mareh for- 
ward. She east her eyes up and down, 
looked now on the stiff white lilies, which 
spread themselves near the ground, then 
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on the ivy, growing high upon the cloister 
wall, and paid not the slightest attention 
to the lay brother. 

The lay brother thought that she had 
not understood him. He wanted to take 
her by the arm, and turn her towards 
the gate, but when Robber Mother saw 
his purpose, she gave him a look that sent 
him reeling backward. She had walked 
with bent back under her beggar’s pack, 
but now she straightened herself to her 
full hight. “I am Robber Mother from 
Goinge forest,” said she, “so touch me 
if you dare!” And it seemed, when she 
said this, that she was just as certain 
she would be left in peace as though she 
had announced that she was queen of 
Denmark. 
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But the lay brother dared to interfere 
with her in spite of all this, although he 
spoke more gently now, since he knew 
who she was. 

“You must know, Robber Mother,” said 
he, “that this is a monks’ cloister, and no 
woman in the country is allowed within 
these walls. If you do not go your way 
the monks will be furious with me be- 
cause I forgot to close the gate, and 
perhaps they may drive me away from 
the cloister and the herb garden.” 

But such pleading was wasted on Rob- 
ber Mother. She walked towards the 
littie rose quarter and looked at the 
hyssop with its magenta blossoms, and 
at the honeysuckle laden with deep orange 
co!ored clusters, Then the lay brother 


es knew there was nothing to 
be done but run to the 
cloister and ask for help. 
He returned with two 
strong monks. The old 
} woman saw at a glance that 
things looked serious. She 
planted her feet firmly on 
the path and began to 
shriek, in a hoarse, strident 
voice, all the awful revenge 
she would take on the elois- 
ter if she was not permitted 
to remain in the herb gar- 
den as long as she wished. 
But the monks saw no 
reason for fearing her 
threats, and thought only 
on ridding themselves of 
her. Then Robber Mother 
set up a series of shrieks, 
threw herself upon them 
and clawed and bit; so did 
all the children. The men 
soon found that she could 
overpower them. There 
was nothing for them to 
do but go back to the clois- 
ter for reinforcements. 
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“ He returned with two strong monks” 


As they ran through the path, leading 
to the cloister, they met Abbot Hans who 
was hurrying out to learn what all this 
noise was about. But Abbot Hans up- 
braided them for using foree, and for- 
bade them to eall in help. He sent both 
monks back to their work and, despite 
the fact that he was an old and fragile 
man, he took with him only the lay 
brother. When Abbot Hans arrived, 
Robber Mother was wandering among 
the flower beds. He regarded her in rapt 
wonder. He was very certain that Rob- 
ber Mother had never in her life seen 
an herb garden, yet she sauntered lei- 
surely between all the small groups, 
planted with a variety of strange and re- 
markable flowers, and looked at them as 
if they were old acquaintances. At some 
she smiled; at others she shook her head. 

Abbot Hans loved his herb garden 
more than anything else that is earthly 
and vain. Wild and terrible as Mother 
Robber looked, he couldn’t help admiring 
her for having fought with three monks, 
just for the privilege of seeing the gar- 
den in peace. He went up to her and 
asked, in a mild tone, if the herb garden 
pleased her. 


Robber Mother turned defiantly to- 
wards Abbot Hans, for she expected to 
be trapped and overpowered. But when 
she noticed Abbot Hans’ white hair and 
stooped form, she answered calmly: 

“When I first beheld this I thought I 
had never seen anything more beautiful, 
but now I see that it cannot be compared 
with one that I am familiar with.” 

Abbot Hans had certainly expected an- 
other answer. When he heard that Rob- 
ber Mother knew of another garden 
more beautiful than his, a faint flush 
spread itself over his withered cheek. 
The lay brother, who stood near, began 
to upbraid the old woman. He said: 
“Robber Mother, this garden belongs to 
Abbot Hans, who has, himself, with 
great care and industry, gathered the 
flowers for his herb garden from both 
far and near. We all know that there 
is not a more beautiful garden to be 
found in all Skane, and it is not for you, 
who live in the wild forest all the year 
around, to eriticise his masterwork.” 

“IT do not eare to criticise either him 
or you,” said Robber Mother; “but I say, 
if you could only see the garden of which 
IT am thinking, you would root up every 
flower planted here and east them away 
like weeds.” 

But the abbot’s assistant was hardly 
less proud of the flowers than the abbot 
himself, and when he heard these words 
he began to laugh mockingly. “I ean 
understand, Robber Mother, that you are 
only talking this nonsense in order to 
provoke us. It must be a pretty garden, 
this, that you have constructed for your- 
self, among the pines in Goinge forest! 
I’d be willing to wager my soul’s salva- 
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tion that you have never before been him should she permit Abbot Hans to 
within the walls of an herb garden.” ride up to their cave. At the same time, 

Robber Mother’s face burned with rage the desire to prove to him that the garden 
to think that her word was doubted, and which she knew was more beautiful than 
she cried in a loud voice: “It 
may be true that, until to- 
day, I had never been inside 
the walls of an herb garden, 
but you monks, who are holy 
men, surely ought to know 
that, on each Christmas eve, 
the great Goinge forest is 
transformed into a beautiful 
garden, to celebrate the hour 
of our Lord’s birth. We 
who live in the forest have 
seen this happen every year, 
and in that garden I have be- 
held such wondrous flowers 
that I have not dared lift my 
hand to pluck one of them.” 

At this the lay brother laughed 
even longer and louder than be- 
fore. “It is easy enough for you 
to stand there and brag about 
such things, since no human be- 
ing may see them. That the for- 
est should celebrate the hour of 
the Christ child’s birth in a spot 
where such ungodly people as 
you and Robber Father live I 
cannot believe to be anything but 
a lie!” 

“What I am telling you,” said 
Robber Mother, “is just as true 
as it is true that you do not 
dare to go up into the forest 
some Christmas eve and look 
upon it.” 

The lay brother wanted to con- 
tinue the argument, but Abbot 
Hans gave him a sign to keep 
still. For, ever since his child- 
hood, Abbot Hans had heard it 
said that on every Christmas eve 
the forest was dressed in holiday 
glory. He had often longed to 
see it, but he had never been so 
fortunate. He began, eagerly, to 
beg and implore Robber Mother 
that he might come up to the 
robbers’ cave on Christmas eve. 
If she would only send one of 
her children to show him the 
way, he could ride up there alone, 
and he would never betray them, 
but would, on the contrary, re- 
ward them as far as it lay in his 
power to do. 

Robber Mother shook her head, 
for she thought of Robber Father 
and the peril that might befall “* But Abbot Hans continued his journey” 
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his overpowered her, and she relented. 

“But more than one follower you can- 
not take with you,” said she, “and you 
are not to waylay us, or set any traps 
for us, as sure as you are a holy man.” 

Abbot Hans promised, and Robber 
Mother went her way. 

Abbot Hans commanded the lay brother 
not to reveal to a living soul that which 
had been agreed upon. He feared that 
his monks, should they learn of his pro- 
ject, would not permit such an old man 
to go up to the robbers’ cave. He did 
not propose to breathe his plan to a 
human being. Then it happened that 
Archbishop Absalon from Lund came to 
Ovid, and remained a night. 

When Abbot Hans showed him his 
herb garden, he got to thinking about 


Robber Mother’s visit, and the lay 
brother, who was at work in the gar- 
den, heard the abbot tell the bishop 
about Robber Father, who, for many 
years, had been an outlaw in the for- 
est. He asked for a letter of ransom 
for the man, that he might lead an 
honest life among respectable people. 
“As things are now,” said Abbot Hans, 
“his children are growing up into 
worse malefactors than he 
is, and you will soon have 
a whole robber gang to deal 
with up there in the for- 
est.” 

But Archbishop Absalon 
replied that he did not 
want to let the robber loose 
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among honorable folk in the valley. It 
was better for all concerned that he 
should stay up there in the forest. 

Then, with eager intensity, Abbot 
Hans began to tell the bishop all about 
Goinge forest, which, every year at Yule- 
tide, dressed itself in summer bloom 
around the robbers’ eave. 

“If these bandits are not too wicked 
for God’s glory to manifest itself to 
them,” said he, “we surely cannot be too 
evil to experience the same grace.” 

But the archbishop knew how to an- 
swer Abbot Hans. “This much I will 
promise thee,” he said smilingly. “On the 
day that thou sendest me a blossom from 
the garden at Goinge forest, I will give 
thee a letter granting full liberty to 
every bandit thou mayest pray for.” 
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The lay brother understood that Bishop 
Absalon believed as little in this story 
of Robber Mother’s as he himself; but 
Abbot Hans saw nothing of the kind, but 
thanked Absalon for his good promise 
and said that he would certainly send him 
the flower. 


Abbot Hans got his wish, and the next 
C' ‘stmas eve he did not sit at home in 
( . but was on his way to Goinge. 
One of Robber Mother’s youngsters ran 
before him and following closely was 
the lay brother who had talked with 
Robber Mother in the herb garden. 

All through the autumn Abbot Hans 
had longed to make this journey, and 
he was very happy now that it had come 
to pass. But it was another matter 
with the lay brother who followed him. 
He was very much attached to Abbot 
Hans, and would not willingly have al- 
lowed another to follow him and wateh 
over him, but he did not himself believe 
that he would see any Christmas garden. 
He thought the whole thing was a trap 
which Robber Mother had, with great 
cunning, laid for Abbot Hans, that he 
might fall into her husband’s elutches. 

As Abbot Hans rode north, in the di- 


rection of the forest, he saw that every- 
where preparations were being made for 


the Christmas festivities. 
ant’s cottage fires were 
lighted in bath 
house that it might be 
warm for the afternoon 
bathing. Great hunks 
of meat and _ bread 
were being carried 


In every peas- 
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from the larders into the houses, and 
the men were coming from the barns with 
big sheaves of straw to be strewn over 
the floors. 

As ite rode past the little country 
chureh, he saw that the priest and his 
bell ringer were engaged in polishing 
and decorating the place of worship and 
when he came to the path which leads 
to Bosjo cloister, he noticed that all the 
poor of the parish came bearing great 
burdens of bread, and long candles, 
which they had received at the cloister 
gate. He thought that a greater feast 
awaited him than any the others were 
permitted to enjoy. 

But the servant complained and fretted 
when he saw how everyone, even in the 
humblest cottage, was preparing for the 
Christmas festivities. He grew more and 
more anxious and begged and implored 
Abbot Hans to return, and not to throw 
himself deliberately into the robber’s 
hands. But Abbot Hans continued his 
journey, unconscious of the lay brother’s 
complaints. He soon left the village be- 
hind him and came up into desolate and 
wild forest regions. Here the roads were 
awful, hardly more than a stony and 
burr-strewn path, with neither bridge 
nor plank to help them over brooklet and 
rivulet. The farther they rode, the colder 
it grew, and way in the forest they found 
the ground covered with snow. It was 


“* They found him lying dead upon the coverlet of snow ” 
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a long and difficult ride through the for- 
est. They made their way over high and 
steep precipices, dragged themselves over 
many a morass and erawled through 
both windfall and bramble. 

Just as daylight was disappearing, the 
robber’s boy guided them over a forest 
meadow filled with tall, naked trees and 
green fir-trees. Back of this meadow 
there arose a great mountain wall, and 
in this wall they saw a door of thick 
planks. Now Abbot Hans _ understood 
that they had arrived, and dismounted. 
The child opened the heavy door for him, 
and he looked into a poor mountain grotto 
with naked stone walls. Robber Mother 
sat before a log fire that burned in the 
middle of the floor. Alongside the walls 
were beds of virgin pine and moss, and 
on one of these beds lay Robber Father 
asleep. 

“Come in, you out there!” shouted 
Robber Mother, without rising. “And 
fetch the horses in with you, that they 
may not be destroyed by the night cold.” 

Abbot Hans walked boldly into the 
robbers’ eave, and the lay brother fol- 
lowed. Here was misery and poverty! 
And not a thing was being done to cele- 
brate Christmas. Robber Mother had 
neither brewed nor baked, she had neither 
washed nor scoured. Her young ones lay 
on the floor around a kettle, out of which 
they ate. And there was no better food 
than a watery gruel. Still, Robber 
Mother was just as proud and dictato- 
rial as any well-to-do peasant woman. 

“Seat you here by the fire and warm 
yourself, Abbot Hans,” said she; “and 
if you have any food with you, eat, for 
the food we prepare in the forest, I 
think, will hardly suit your taste.” If 
you are tired, after the journey, you can 
lie down and sleep on one of those beds. 
You needn’t be afraid of oversleep- 
ing. I’m sitting here by the fire watch- 
ing, and I’ll wake you up in time to see 
what you have come all this long way to 
see.” 

Abbot Hans obeyed Robber Mother and 
took out his food sack, but he was too 
fatigued to eat, so he stretched himself 
on the bed and fell asleep. A bed was 
also shown the lay brother, but he didn’t 
dare to sleep. He felt that he had bet- 
ter keep his eyes on Robber Father to 
prevent him from capturing Abbot Hans. 
But after a little, he, too, was overcome 
by fatigue and fell into a deep slumber. 

When he awoke, he saw that Abbot 
Hans had left his bed and was sitting 
by the fire, talking with Robber Mother. 
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Robber Father sat beside him. He was 
a tall, raw-boned man, with a dull, slug- 
gish countenance, He turned his back 
on Abbot Hans, as though he would have 
it appear that he was not listening to 
their conversation. 

Abbot Hans told Robber Mother all 
about the Christmas preparations he had 
seen on the journey, and reminded her of 
Christmas feasts and games, such as she 
had probably known in her youth, when 
she lived at peace with humanity. It’s 
a pity for your children, who are not 
permitted to run through the village 
streets in holiday attire or to play in 
the Christmas straw,’ said Abbot Hans. 

Robber Mother had at first answered 
him in short, gruff sentences, but, by 
degrees, she grew more subdued and lis- 
tened intently. Then, suddenly, Robber 
Father turned towards Abbot Hans and 
shook his fist in his face. “You miser- 
able monk, did you come here to lure 
from me my wife and children? Don’t 
you know that I am an outlaw, and can- 
not leave this forest ?” 

Abbot Hans looked him fearlessly in 
the eyes. “It is my intention to get a 
letter of ransom for you from the areh- 
bishop,” said he. He had hardly fin- 
ished the sentence before the robber and 
his wife began to laugh outright. They 
knew well enough the kind of merey a 
forest robber could expect from Bishop 
Absalon. 

“Yes, if I get a letter of ransom from 
Absalon,” said Robber Father, “then I'll 
promise you that never again will I 
steal so much as a goose.” 

The lay brother was annoyed with the 
robber folk for daring to laugh at Abbot 
Hans, but for himself, he was thoroughly 
satisfied. Never had he seen the abbot 
sit more peaceful and meek with his 
monks at Ovid than he now sat with the 
wild robber folk. 

By and by Robber Mother arose. 
“You sit here and talk, Abbot Hans,” 
said she, “so that we are forgetting to 
look at the forest. I can hear, way in 
this cave, how the Christmas bells are 
ringing.” 

The words were scarcely spoken before 
they all rushed out. But in the forest 
it was still dark night and bleak winter. 
The only thing they marked was a dis- 
tant bell-clang, borne on a light south 
wind, 

How ean this bell ringing ever awaken 
the dead forest? thought Abbot Hans. 
For now, as he stood in the midst of the 
winter darkness, he thought it much more 
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impossible that a summer garden could 
spring up here than it had appeared to 
him before. 

When the bells had a ringing a few 
moments, a faint light began to pene- 
trate the forest; the next instant it grew 
dark; then the light came again. It strug- 
gled to come forward between the stark 
trees, like a shimmering haze. So effect- 
ive was it, that the darkness gradually 
merged into a faint daybreak. Then 
Abbot Hans saw that the snow had van- 
ished from the ground, as if some one 
had removed a earpet, and-the earth be- 
gan to take on a green covering. Then 
the ferns unfolded their fronds, which 
had been rolled up like a_ bishop’s 
staff. The heather-bells that grew on the 
stony hills, and the bog-myrtle rooted in 
the ground moss, dressed themselves in 
new bloom. The moss-turf thickened and 
raised itself, and the spring blossoms 
shot upward their expanding buds, which 
already had a touch of color. 

Abbot Hans’ ‘heart beat fast as he 
saw the first signs of the forest’s awaken- 
ing. Shall I, an old man, behold such 
a miracle? thought he, and tears dimmed 
his eyes. Again it grew misty, and he 
feared that the night darkness would once 
more cover the earth, but almost imme- 
diately a new wave of light eame rushing 
forward. It brought with it the splash 
of rivulet and the rush of cataract. Then 
the leaves of the trees burst into bloom, 
as if they had been green butterflies that 
came flying to light on the branches. It 
was not only trees and plants that aweke, 
but crossbeaks began to hop from branch 
to branch, and woodpeckers hammered 
against the branches until the tree 
splinters fairly flew. A flock of star- 
lings, from up country, lighted in a 
fir top to rest. They were paradise star- 
lings. The tips of each tiny feather 
shone with brilliant reds, and as the 
birds moved, they glittered like so many 
precious jewels. 

All was still a moment—then it began 
anew. A strong, warm south wind came 
and scattered over the forest meadow all 
the poor little seeds that had been brought 
by birds and ships and winds from 
southern lands, which, beeause of this 
country’s eruel cold, would never be able 
to blossom elsewhere. These took root, 
and shot forth their buds the instant 
they touched the ground. 

With the next warm wind the blue- 
berries ripened. Cranes and wild geese 
shrieked in the air, bullfinches built nests, 
and the baby squirrels began to play on 


the branches of the trees. Everything 
grew so fast that Abbot Hans had no 
time to think of each wonder that hap- 
pened. He had only time enough to use 
his eyes and ears, 

The next breeze that eame rushing on 
brought with it the scent of newly plowed 
acres. In the distance the milkmaids 
were heard coaxing the cows, and the 
tinkle of the sheeps’ tiny bells. Pine 
and fir trees became so thick with red 
cones that the trees shone like satin, the 
juniper berries changed color each in- 
stant, while forest blossoms covered 
the ground like a earpet of white, blue 
and yellow. Abbot Hans bent down to 
the earth and broke off a wild straw- 
berry blossom, and a8 he rose, the berry 
ripened in his hand. 

The mother fox came out of her lair 
with a big litter of black-legged young. 
She ran up to Robber Mother and 
seratehed at her skirt, and Robber Mother 
bent over her and praised her young. 
The owl, who had just begun her night 
vigils, was astonished at the light and 


went back to her ravine and perched for_ 


the night. The euckoo crowed as his 
mate, with her egg in her mouth, flew 
about the little birds’ nests. 

Robber Mother’s youngsters sent up 
perfect shrieks of delight! They ate 
their fill of wild berries, as big as pine 
cones, that hung on the bushes. One of 
them played with a litter of young hares; 
another ran a race with some young 
crows that had hopped from their nest 
before they were really ready; a third 
caught up an adder from the ground, 
and wound it around his neck and arm. 

Father Robber was standing on the 
moss-bank eating raspberries. As _ he 
glaneed up, a large black beast stood be- 
side him. Robber Father broke off an 
osier-twig and struck the bear on the nose. 
“Keep to your own ground, you!” said 
he. “This is my knoll.” The huge bear 
got out of his way and lumbered off in 
another direction. 

Wave upon wave of warmth and light 
kept coming, bringing with them seeds 
from the valleys. Golden pollen from 
rye fields fairly swarmed on the breeze. 
Then there came butterflies, so big, they 
looked like flying lilies. The bee hive, 
in a hollow oak, was already so full of 
honey that it dripped over the trunk 
of the tree. Then all the flowers, whose 
seeds had been borne from foreign lands, 
began to blossom. The roses climbed up 
the mountain wall in a race with the 
blackberry vine, and from the forest 
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meadow sprang flowers as big as human 
faces. 

Abbot Hans thought of the flower he 
was to pluck for Bishop Absalon, but 
each flower that blossomed was more 
beautiful than the others, and he wanted 
to choose the loveliest of them all. 

Breeze followed breeze, until the at- 
mosphere became so filled with light that 
it was simply dazzling. All the life 
and beauty and joy of summer smiled 
around Abbot Hans. He thought that 
earth could bring no greater happiness 
than that which swelled within him as 
he saw the glorious season unfolding it- 
self before his very eyes. He said to 
himself, “I do not know what the breeze 
that is coming ean bring to us of greater 
glory than this!” 

But the light continued to stream on, 
and now it seemed to Abbot Hans that 
it earried with it something from an in- 
finite distance. He felt that some un- 
earthly wave enveloped him, and he be- 
gan tremblingly to anticipate, now that 
earth’s joys had come, that the glories of 
heaven would follow. 

Then Abbot Hans observed how all 
grew still; the birds hushed their song, 
the young foxes stopped playing, and the 
flowers ceased to grow. The glory now 
nearing was such that the heart wanted 
to stop beating, the eyes wept without 
one’s knowing it, the soul longed to soar 
away into the eternal. 

Way, way in the distance faint harp 
tones were heard, while celestial song, like 
caressing whispers, was borne on the 
wind. 

Abbot Hans clasped his hands and fell 
upon his knees. His face grew radiant 
with bliss. Never had he dreamed that, 
already in this life, it should be granted 
him to taste the joys of heaven and to 
hear angels sing Christmas carols. 

But beside Abbot Hans stood the lay 
brother who had accompanied him. He 
too, saw the robbers’ forest filled with 
light and bloom, but he grew angry in 
his heart because, no matter how hard 
he might work with hoe and spade, he 
could never bring forth such a garden. 
He could not understand why God should 
waste such visions on a robber pack who 
scorned his commands. 

Dark thoughts had taken possession 
of him. These cannot be true miracles, 
which reveal themselves to malefactors, 
thought he. Such things cannot come 
from God, but have their origin in sor- 
cery. They are sent here by the devil. 
It is the evil fiend’s power that bewitches 


us and forces us to see that which has 
no real existence, 

From afar was heard the sound of 
angel harps, and the tones of a miserere. 
But the lay brother thought it was the 
evil witches’ power coming nearer. 

“They would enchant and entice us,” 
sighed he. “Never shall we come out of 
this safe and sound, but we shall be se- 
duced and sold to perdition.” 

The angel throng was so near now 
that Abbot Hans saw their bright forms 
shimmer through the forest’s branches, 
The lay brother beheld the same things, 
but back of all this wondrous beauty he 
saw only some dread evil. For him, 
it was wicked goblins who performed all 
these wonders on the night of our Sav- 
iour’s birth. It was only for the purpose 
of more securely alluring the Christians. 

All this time the birds had been swarm- 
ing about the head of Abbot Hans, and 
he had been permitted to take them in his 
hands. But all the animals were afraid 
of the lay brother, no bird perched on 
his shoulder, no snake played at his feet. 
At last there came a little forest dove. 
When she marked that the angels were 
so near, she plucked up courage and flew 
down on the lay brother’s shoulder, and 
laid her head against his cheek. It 
appeared to him as if sorcery had come 
right upon him. He struck with his 
hand at the forest dove and cried in a 
loud voice that reverberated through the 
forest, “Go thou back to hell from whence 
thou art come!” 

Just then the angels were so near that 
Abbot Hans felt the feathery touch of 
their great wings, and he bowed himself 
to earth in reverent greeting. But when 
the lay brother’s words were spoken their 
song had ceased, and the holy guests 
turned in flight. 

At the same time the light and the 
warmth disappeared in unspeakable ter- 
ror for the darkness and cold in a human 
heart. 

Darkness sank over the earth like a 
coverlet; frost came on and all the 
growths on the ground shriveled up; the 
animals hurried away; the rushing streams 
were silenced; the leaves fell from the 
trees, rustling like a rain storm. 

Abbot Hans felt how his heart, which 
a moment before had been bursting with 
happiness, now cramped together with 
insufferable agony. I can never outlive 
this, thought he, that the angels in heaven 
have been so near to me and were driven 
away; that they wanted to sing Christ- 
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mas carols for me and were driven to 
flight. 

The same moment he remembered the 
flower he had promised to Bishop Absa- 
lon. He bent to the ground and, at the 
last moment, felt amongst the leaves and 
moss to find a blossom. But he sensed 
how the earth froze under his fingers, 
and the white snow came gliding over the 
ground. Then his heart caused him even 
greater anguish; he could not rise, and 
had to remain lying on the ground. 

By the time the robber folk and the 
lay brother had groped their way, in the 
thick darkness, back to the eave, they 
missed Abbot Hans. They took brands 
and went out to look for him. They 
found him lying dead upon the coverlet 
of snow. Then the lay brother began 
to moan and weep, for he understood 
that it was he who had killed Abbot Hans, 
beeause he had dashed from him the eup 
of happiness he had been thirsting to 
drain to its last drop. 


But when Abbot Hans had been earned 
to Ovid, those who took charge of the 
dead saw that he held his right hand 
locked over something he must have 
clasped in the death moment. When at 
last they got it open, they found that the 
thing which he held with such an iron grip 
was a couple of white root bulbs torn 
from among the moss and leaves. When 
the lay brother, who had followed Ab- 
bot Hans, saw these roots, he took them 
and planted them in Abbot Hans’ herb 
garden. He watched and waited the 
whole year to see if any flower would 
spring from them, but he waited in vain 
through the spring, the summer, the fall. 
When, at last, winter had settled in, and 
all flowers were dead, he ceased waiting. 

But when Christmas eve came again, 
he was so strongly reminded of Abbot 
Hans that he wandered into the herb 
garden to think of his friend. And lo! 
as he passed the place where he had 
planted the bare root bulbs, he saw that 
from them luxuriant green stalks had 
grown, which bore upward beautiful 
flowers with silver-white leaves. 

He ealled all the monks at Ovid, and 
they saw that this growth blossomed on 
Christmas eve. As all the other flowers 
were dead, they understood that this 
flower had truly been brought by Abbot 
Hans from the Christmas garden in 
Goinge forest. The lay brother said to 
the monks, since such a great miracle 
had been wrought, they ought to send 
some of the blossoms to Bishop Absalon. 
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When the lay brother appeared before 
Bishop Absalon he handed him the flow- 
ers and said: “Abbot Hans sends you 
these; they are the flowers he promised 
to pluck for you from the garden in 
Goinge forest.” 

When Bishop Absalon beheld the flow- 
ers, which had sprung from the earth in 
darkest winter, and heard these words, 
he turned as pale as if he had come face 
to face with a ghost. He sat in rapt 
silence a moment, then said: “Abbot 
Hans has certainly kept his word, and 
I shall also keep mine.” He ordered that 
a letter of ransom be drawn up for the 
wild robber, who had been banished, and 
forced to live in the forest ever since his 
youth. He left the letter with the lay’ 
brother, who trudged off into the forest 
and hunted his way to the robbers’ cave. 
As he stepped in there on Christmas day, 
the robber came towards him with ax up- 
lifted. “I would like to hack you monks 
in pieces, as many as you are!” said he. 
“It is certainly your fault that Goinge 
forest has not this night dressed itself 
in Christmas bloom.” 

“Tt is my fault alone,” said the lay 
brother, “and I will gladly die there- 
for, but first I must deliver a message 
from Abbot Hans.” 

And he drew forth the bishop’s letter 
and told him that he was free, then 
showed him Absalon’s seal suspended be- 
neath the parchment. 

“Hereafter you and your children shall 
play in the Christmas straw, and enjoy 
your Christmas with the people, just as 
Abbot Hans wished to have it,” said he. 

Robber Father stood there pale and 
speechless, but Robber Mother spoke for 
him: “Abbot Hans has indeed kept his 
word, and Robber Father will keep his.” 

When Robber Father and Robber 
Mother had left the cave, the lay brother 
moved in and lived alone in the forest, 
in constant meditation and prayer that 
his hard-heartedness might be forgiven. 

And though no man must speak a harsh 
word against one who has suffered and 
repented of his sin, one might wish that 
his angry words had never been spoken, 
for Goinge forest never again celebrated 
the hour of our Saviour’s birth; and of all 
that glory, there lives today only the 
plant which Abbot Hans had plucked. 
It has been named the Christmas rose. 
And each year at Christmastide she 
sends forth her green stalks and white 
blossoms, as if she never could forget 
that she had once grown in the great 
Christmas garden at Goinge forest. 
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By Hope Arden 


Decorations by James Preston 


MAGINE noons like a 

#4 charming day of July, 

evenings cool and gracious 

as spring, and nights when 

one needs blankets, if you 

would know the climate 

of the Mexican highlands, 

sixty-five hundred feet above the sea. 
The Maréchal Niel roses and the white 
Lamarques lay their great clusters on the 
house roof, and festoon the windows; flow- 
ering myrtles, hibiseus, red and rose- 
white; sweet olive, most fragrant of blos- 
soms; trees of lemon verbena and heli- 
otrope; plots of carnations in every shade, 
including purple and yellow, embower our 
one-story adobe house, in the quietest of 
hilltop villages. The summerlike season 
cheats us into forgetting the time of 


year, save as we look at the calendar to 
date our letters home. December twen- 
ty-fourth, and the magnolias in bloom! 
In Boston, people are filling the children’s 
stockings in the furnace-heated houses, 
the snow lies deep on Copley square, and 
the publie garden is done up in straw and 
evergreen branches, against the frost. 
Here, in this deceiving softness of air 
and odorous flowers, it seems neither 
home nor Christmas. 

With the perfume blended the sound of 
musi¢, voices passing sweet, and the old 
hymn floated into mind, “Calm on the lis- 
tening ear of night.” Was this the music 
of the nativity as the Judean shepherds 
heard it of old? I sprang out of bed, to 
see, in the half-light, a band of village 
girls dressed in white, passing between 
the street walls hung with bougainvillea, 
singing in the Christmas on this hilltop 
of old Mexico. 

Everyone sings in Mexico, and sings 
well. The nuns had trained these girls’ 
voices beautifully, and sent them espe- 
cially to salute the northern strangers, in 
the rounds of the village. We cried 
Gracioso—“charming’—from our win- 
dows, and ran to invite them in, but 
the white-veiled figures wrapped in their 
white llama wool rebosos, or mantles, had 
vanished round the turn of the road, 
and only the captivating harmonies of 
their part-songs floated sweeter than the 
musie of a dream. 

Next morning, in a half cirele around 
the door, lay the Christmas offerings to 
us neweomers—beautiful Indian trays and 
baskets heaped with fruit and dulces— 
sweets—a little basket of delicious Mexi- 
can strawberries, whieh ripen every month; 
choice oranges, with skins thin as glove 
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kid, wreathed with pearly orange buds 
and glossy leaves; chirimuyas, or custard 
apples, from the lower country; gamebirds 
from the lagoon; and not least acceptable, 
a dozen pearly eggs in a nest of green 
leaves, and a lovely tall vase or pitcher 
of turquoise and white ware, filled with 
tuna cider from the nopal eactus fruit, 
the finest drink on earth. It was part 
of the natural refinement of these village 
folk to leave their gifts in this manner, 
that they might not seem to expect return. 
There is plenty of Christmas feasting 
and dances, but I do not think that the 
liberal Mexicans, who enjoy making pres- 
ents any time of year, make other Christ- 
mas gifts than flowers, sweets and their 
superb fruits—which, let me say, is an 
improvement on the drudgery of pre- 
paring holiday presents, which consumes 
time from the first of October in the 
States. 

Everybody went to mass in the beauti- 
ful old chureh, where altar and railings 
were decked in clouds of superb flowers, 
crepe-myrtle, trails of roses eight feet 
long, hibiscus and oleander branches, and 
lilies—lilies as we only see them at stately 
weddings—the pavement and aisles strewn 
with petals of rich flowers after the 
fashion of old Spain It is much more 
agreeable than walking up a flower-strewn 
pathway, as anyone will know who has 
ever had to walk as bridesmaid on rose- 
heads and branches of white lilaes, lovely 
anywhere but underfoot. 
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We are invited to a Christmas break- 
fast and spend-the-day, after the good 
old Mexican custom, where a visitor will 
come at 9 o’clock to pay a call, and only 
depart with nightfall. A visit is a favor 
among Mexicans, and people are not 
at all disposed to undervalue the pres- 
ence of a guest. The hacienda, or estate, 
of some fifty thousand acres, was five miles 
out of town on a tableland overlooked 
by a still, white peak, which cooled the 
air blowing from it. The house was 
adobe, one story high, the principal part 
finished in stuceo, looking like weathered 
white stone at a little distance. 

Its eighty rooms surrounded three sides 
of a garden-court, with a tank at one 
end, fed by cold aqueduct water, flowing 
from a wooden pipe, and shaded by 
orange and pecan trees, while the three 
acres beside were laid out as a “careless 
ordered garden,” overgrown with roses, 
sweet olive, acacias, lilacs, magnolias, and 
half a hundred things we only know in 
hothouses. A high archway let us drive 
through the house into the court, on 
which most of the rooms opened. All'the 
state apartments were fully twenty feet 
high, and most of them not less than fifty 
feet long, with large windows, not all 
glazed, but set with ornamental iron bars 
like a bank window in town. Venetian 
blinds darkened the reception rooms, 
which had cool floors of red tiles and 
plastered walls, painted with festoons of 
flowers around the top and laid out in 
panels which held some very large fine 
paintings of the Spanish and French 
schools. The furniture was ranged along 
the walls, Empire sofas, light chairs of 
gilt and Vienna bentwood, consoles of 
the first Napoleon’s time, bearing marvel- 
ous rich china vases and a few marble 
figures; in the largest room a fine piano 
and harps. Orange and lemon trees in 
tubs, roses and carnations growing in 
large china pots, were as much a part of 
the furnishing as the clocks; and tin- 
kling fountains played at midday, in sev- 
eral rooms. 

The dining room, seventy feet long, 
with arched ceiling, had its inner side 
of windows, open to the floor, festooned 
with flowers and vines as if for a wed- 
ding. The red brick floor was sprinkled 
freshly before we sat down, and on that 
brick floor were set long tables for fifty 
people, with such lace-bordered table 
damask and such magnificence of painted 
and gilded old French ware, and heavy, 
earved ornamental silver as northern 
mansions seldom see. The hostess and 
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ler six daughters and twenty-six lady rel- 
atives sat down to breakfast in splendid 
figured satins and crepes, with short 
sleeves and low necks, the elder ladies 
draped in blonde fichus of price, the girls 
in pink or white erepe frocks, with neck- 
laces of fine coral, or turquoise, pearls 
and small diamonds and flowers in their 
hair. This for a noon breakfast, or lun- 
cheon, as we would eall it. We had been 
warned before we went south that plain 
gowns, however expensive, would not be 
considered respectable in Mexico, and Car- 
oline and I had allowed our natural taste 
for splendor some license at New York 
counters before leaving. Our French 
silks with patterns of roses in every 
shade, Caroline’s best big point fichu and 
my Irish lace coat with flowers at breast 
and hair, proved modest and acceptable 
costumes, complimentary to our hosts, 
and the oceasion. 

The soup was appetizing, served in old, 
two-handled bouillon eups with thick gild- 
ing, eopies of which I priced at $275 the 
dozen in modern china before we left 
Boston. Bread and fruit were on the 
table in piereed silver baskets, the rolls 
under covers of embroidered lace, the fruit 
laid around a bank of ice, veiled with 
leaves and moss, the low plateaus of flow- 
ers kept fresh by the finest possible spray 
of water playing over them from pipettes 
in the center of the porcelain. This was 
a notion I crave to introduce at my lun- 
cheons, for flowers grow so wilted and 
sick-looking in warm dining rooms. Fish 
was handed with a sauce, in which I 
tasted sour orange juice, sherry and sweet 
basil, that delightful herb one learns to 
cherish in Mexico, with the soupeon of 
garlic which, so long as it is only a 
soupcon, is the most tempting addition to 
cookery. One cannot quarrel with it, find- 
ing the remarkable benefit to health from 
its use. Northern friends revile it, but I 
notice they like the sauces and dressings 
with half a clove or less of garlic added to 
the sweet marjoram and tarragon, and they 
ask, “What makes this taste so good?” 
But they never find out from me. 

There was a pretty way of bringing in 
the cold dishes on a fine mat much larger 
than the platter, with a thick wreath 
around the outside of the mat, which led 
Caroline to order a full service of mats 
the next day. On these silver platters 
eame chickens half ‘boiled and _ then 
roasted, stuffed with rice, mixed with a 
delicate foreemeat of game sausage, with 
mushrooms, wine, eggs and cream, a tooth- 
some blending if you get the proportions 
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right. May you live to taste young ducks 
with pineapple sauce, for it is more than 
good, accompanied. by salad of cucumbers 
with transparent slices of onion and sour 
orange, and spoonfuls of everything sav- 
ory minced fine, laid on the salad with a 
mayonnaise of wine, and grape vinegar, 
and herb juice in the blend. Pigeon pie, 
quails with lamb kidneys and bacon, I 
remember, and a saddle of mutton, which 
disparaged all other meats tasted before 
or since. It had been kept, if you please, 
in a marinade of vinegar and strong 
claret, with shallots, bay leaves, garden 
rue, marjoram, tarragon and spice, for 
eight days, then rubbed with grated onion, 
purslane, chives, ground spices and 
pounded juniper berries, infused in claret 
for days, and roasted with plenty of 
lamb fat and fresh butter for basting, 
with thick cream stirred into the gravy 
toward the last—a little of which goes 
a long way. The vegetables were a reve- 
lation to American tastes. The enchiladas, 
or corn fritters, with grated cheese; the 
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sweet potatoes, baked and finished with a 
erust of brown sugar and lemon-juice; 
baked squash, creamed with butter and 
egg; artichokes and most delicate white 
cabbage; delicious salad of alligator pears, 


the pulp beaten with egg, oil, wine-vine- - 


gar and spice; frijoles, that is, beans, 
dressed with cream and butter instead of 
fat pork; and half a dozen different ome- 
lets are all that I can remember clearly 
of the leading courses of this breakfast. 

We were thankful that the dessert was 
largely of little eakes and confections, 
which only required tasting, accompanied 
with the delicious pineappleade and the 
tuna cider in small, heavily gilt glasses. 
Cakes we have at home, but the Mexican 
cooks excel in the mouthfuls of rich cake 
and jellied fruit dipped in icing, which 
melt in the mouth. The preserves and 
eandies were marvels of skill. Brown 
Mexican sugar has more sweetness than 
our refined sugar, and when one takes the 
old-fashioned method of skimming and 
clarifying it, the result is richness. 

The tuna cheese, made from the scarlet 
fruit of the nopal cactus, surpasses any 
of the foreign fruit pastes we know. The 
eandied angelica would be very popular 
north, if we could get it. So would the 
almond nougat, the incomparable pecan- 
nut eandy, the carmancilla de leche, or 
cream eandy, and the spun sugar ealled 
poetically “angels’ hair,’ besides thirty 
kinds of candied fruit and eactus candy, 
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which I regret that I cannot make you 
taste by suggestion. But I must leave 
them until the enterprising American lady 
brings a eargo of Mexican dulees north 
and opens a new confectionery on Tre- 
mont street. 

The last glass of champagne tasted, the 
last dulee nibbled, we were taken to the 
great guest chamber and left to repose, a 
most grateful privilege to all-day visitors. 
We had a nap, and the senorita came to 
invite us to the inspection of her sister’s 
wedding outfit, perhaps the most interest- 
ing diversion she could have devised. The 
white damask-covered tables, the satin 
coverlets, the sofas, were heaped with 
things from the great carved chests. The 
beautiful linen sheets, deeply embroidered 
and laced; the pilloweases, open at both 
ends and trimmed at both; the tablecloths 
in drawn and eutwork such as we never 
see north; the centerpieces and tea-cloths 
of heavy linen lace in guipure and Greek 
patterns; the mantillas of blonde, of 
guipure, of the creamy Spanish lace that 
seems like a soft woven silver; the richest 
black Maltese lace imported directly from 
Spain; the searfs three yards long and 
more than half a yard wide; the Chinese 
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crepes embroidered by girls in Shanghai 
convents; the lace shawl and coats, the 
jewelry in opals, pearls and diamonds— 
for Mexican women disdain colored 
stones, no matter how fine; the collars, 
chains and corslets of gems, opened our 
American eyes to the requirements of a 
young lady who marries the second son 
of an old family, holding a small estate 
of 1,200,000 acres in Chihuahua. We 
sat up and racked our Spanish for com- 
pliments which should convey our ad- 
miration for heirloom jewels and laces. 
The scene would make a lovely picture 
and a significant one, the flower-decked 
rooms, the charming senoritas and their 
handsome mother in full dress, and the 
pale northern women engrossed in the 
splendors of the trousseau. 

Then followed musie, when the beau- 
tiful fianeée showed us her skill at the 
piano, which spoke, sang, lamented like 
a hidden brook, and swept into a shower 
of starry sounds, sparkling yet subdued, 
without the overpowering effect of most 
“brilliant playing.” To watch from a 
rose-hung terrace the Mexican sunset 
trail its splendors over lake, mountain 
and bowery plains under the spell of such 
playing, was an hour enchanted. 

With dusk came the family friends, 
and we were witness to the warmth which 
third and fourth cousins receive among 
Latin families. From the affectionate 
kisses and embraces, I fancied them fa- 
vorite brothers and sisters. if not prodi- 
gal sons. After a dinner one could only 
make a pretense of touching, came the 
last act of the 
Mexican Christ- 
mas, which one 
rarely finds  to- 
day, save in these 
haciendas among 
the hills. Lighted 
candles were put 
into our hands, 
and we joined 
the procession of 
richly dressed 
ladies and chil- 
dren, all carry- 
ing lights, whieh 
wound through 
the great house, 
every door of 
which was set 
open, “in search 
of the infant 
Jesus.” The tra- 
dition that 
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Joseph and Mary wandered about Beth- 
lehem nine days before the birth of 
Christ, seeking shelter and finding none, 
until they came to the manger. Ladies 
in white veils with tall candles and 
children in lace and flowered ribbons 
paced singing hymns until they came to 
a closed door giving on the court. Out- 
side the voices of Joseph and Mary were 
heard singing a verse imploring shelter, 
which was refused. The voices without 
again besought shelter for the Queen of 
Heaven. At this high name the door flew 
wide open to the Holy Family, with two 
tall children of thirteen dressed as an- 
gels, the girl carrying a large and lovely 
wax doll, wrapped in lace, representing 
the infant Christ. A young padre in 
the company came forward, took the in- 
fant reverently, and laid it in a splendid 
cradle decked with branches of flowers 
and surrounded by lights. The rite, 
which was carried out with religious feel- 
ing, broke up with a benediction, and in 
half an hour we were all dancing—an- 
gels, Joseph, and Mary in her silver 
starred robe, gayest of the crowd. The 
midnight supper of fruits, dulees and 
nearly all the beverages Mexican skill 
and materials can concoct, found more 
I counted 


appreciation than the dinner. I | 
twenty different fruit and hot drinks be- 


sides the wines. By 3 o’clock we were 

at home, hovering over the fire, a thing 

unknown at the great hacienda, where the 

rooms have neither stoves, fireplaces, nor 

chimneys. With wood at fifteen dollars 

a cord, a fire on the hearth is rather a 
luxury. 

Sinee our re- 
turn we are al- 
ways trying to 
repeat some of 
the pretty ideas 
of this feast day 
in our modest 
New England 
housekeeping. 
Caroline goes to 
unheard of 
lengths em- 
broidering tea- 
eloths and pil- 
low eases with 
open ends, and 
her husband 
planted a_hun- 
dred _ rosebushes 
on his suburban 
place, “to make 
the house look 
Mexican.” 
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Dressed in Accordance with the Suggestions of Distinguished Persons and Pre- 
sented by Good Housekeeping to Various Institutions 


First is “ Dolly Dear” 


** Dolly Dear,’ so named by Carolyn Wells, is as big as a real baby 
and very beautifully dressed, , costume containing much hand em- 
broidery. She hasbeen given, along with an autograph letter from Miss 
Wells, to the International Sunshine society, to be sold or otherwise 
disposed of as they please. 

**Dolly Dear’ is dressed with wonderful completeness, even to 
eniigubiiien, and is very stunning and very valuable. The auto- 
graph letter which accompanies this dolly is in the breezy style so 
characteristic of Miss Wells. 


x 
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Carolyn Wells 


Then a Nurse and Mrs Wiggs 


The Red Cross dolly, who is a dainty miss, has been presented to 
the National First Aid association of America, 6 Beacon street, Boston, 
of which Miss Clara Bartonisthe president. This at the suggestion of 
Miss Barton. 

Mrs Wiggs, on the right, is dressed as Alice Hegan Rice directed, 
and has been sent to the Warren Goddard settlement, which is doing 
a noble work for girls and boys at 246 East 34th street, New York city. 


Alice Hegan Rice 
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A Girl and a Boy 


The Woman Tenderfoot, on the left, designed by Grace Gallatin 
Seton, has been sent to the School of Applied Design, West 23d 
street, New York city, which Mrs Seton wishes to favor. 

Huckleberry Finn, who is “‘mothered’’ by Miss Clara Clemens, 
daughter of Mark Twain, has been sent to the National Child Labor 
Committee, 105 West 22d street, New York, for such disposal as 
pleases the Committee. ‘“‘ Huck” is_a real Mark Twain creation. 
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Two Particular Favorites 

Peter Pan, who is very handsome, being a particularly well dressed 
doll, has been bestowed upon the Children’s Theater of the Educa- 
tional Alliance at 179 East Broadway, New York. Children are the 
actors at this playhouse, and children are the audience, paying 10 
cents admission. 

Sweet Rebecca, ‘‘ mothered”’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin and dressed 
after her suggestions, in accordance with Rebecca in the books, has 
been sent to the pastor of the Congregational church at Buxton, Maine, 
for the benefit of the Sunday school library. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 
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To Keep Down the Light Bill 


By Ralph S. Mueller 


SN planning your house do 
7 not stint on the amount 
set aside for electrie wir- 
ing. Any additional money 
spent while building, for 
the purpose of arranging 
the wiring cireuits and 
switches for the economical use of the 
electrie current, will pay a handsome re- 
turn on the investment with each monthly 
service bill. Electrie lighting is desir- 
able, not only because of its cleanliness, 
its comparative freedom from heat, and 
the safety in its use, but principally be- 
cause of its all-round convenience. When 
burned as freely as other illuminants, 
electricity is expensive, but because of 
the ease with which it may be controlled 
it is possible so to wire and equip a house 
that all the features of its convenience 
may be enjoyed at a very reasonable cost. 
Most architects are not fully alive to 
all that may be done in this direction, 
and it is the purpose of this article to 
point out certain wiring provisions that 
should be embodied in one’s plans and 
specifications when building, as the work 
can be done at that time with a compara- 
tively small additional expense. 

In the first place, every hallway, stair- 
way and closet in the house should be 
wired for at least one lamp outlet, not 
forgetting the attie. This is worth while 
from the standpoint of fire protection 
alone, as it does away with the promis- 
euous lighting of matches, especially in 
closets full of inflammable clothing. The 
location of lamps in stairways and hall- 
ways, particularly cellar stairways, is 
further worth while as a means of pre- 
venting accidents. Under a flat rate sys- 
tem of charging the expense of operating 
such a general installation of lamps would 
be prohibitive, but the flat rate system 
is now practiced only in comparatively 
few of the smaller towns. Under the 
straight meter system or the “maximum 
demand” system of charging it would 
work no hardship on the householder. In 
some cities the premises of each sub- 
seriber are given a “rating” which is in 
direct proportion to the number and 
eandle-power of the lamps installed. A 
certain price per unit is charged for, 
up to a consumption equal to the sub- 


seriber’s “rating,” and a certain reduced 
price per unit for all current in excess 
of the “rating.” But, even under this 
system, hallway and closet lamps and 
any other lamps in similar locations are 
not considered when arriving at the “rat- 
ing.” As the lamps in these locations 
may be of low candle-power, and as 
they are used so infrequently (and then 
only for a moment), practically the total 
expense of the pleasure they give is the 
cost of the original installation—cer- 
tainly a small price to pay for the con- 
venience, and the fire and accident in- 
suranee they afford. 

Do not fail to provide for a light in 
the ceiling of the front porch. It should 
be controlled by a switch placed just 
inside the front door. Such a light 
enables the departing guest to get safely 
down the porch stairs, and in the ease of 
women being alone in the house they 
ean “size up” a night ealler before open- 
ing the door and refuse to open if he 
looks at all suspicious. In the library, 
living room and dining room one or 
more outlets should be wired in the base- 
board to take the plugs of portable read- 
ing lamps, electric fans and electrie can- 
delabra for dining table or sideboard. 
In the kitchen, in addition to a drop light 
from the center of the ceiling, a bracket 
light near the sink is found to be very 
convenient. While the day of the electric 
kitchen is hardly at hand it would at 
least be well to plan for and conveniently 
loeate an outlet for an electric flat-iron. 

For a night light in the bath room or 
upper hallway, it is a good plan to use 
a two candle-power lamp. One of these 
gives plenty of light for the purpose, 
and when burning alone does not take 
enough current to start the mechanism 
of the meter, so that nothing is recorded. 

No one now plans a bedroom without 
providing suitable locations for the bed, 
dresser and chiffonier. These pieces of 
furniture being located, the wiring ean be 
planned. Bracket lights on each side of 
the dresser and chiffonier are an unend- 
ing source of comfort. An outlet in the 
baseboard near the bed should not be 
overlooked. Frequent use for this will 
be found for a number of devices which 
are used with extension cords, such as 
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an “electric hot-water bottle” or heat- 
ing pad, an electric fan, electric mas- 
sage machine or an extension lamp with 
shade for those who read in bed. 

For the closet light, the automatie door 
switch has not been found satisfactory. 
The lamp should be suspended from the 
ceiling by a cord, and a socket contain- 
ing a switch should be specified. 

The basement room into which the 
cellar stairs open should be illuminated 
by means of a lamp which is controlled 
by a switch at the head of the stairway. 
Such an arrangement renders it pos- 
sible to make both the up and down 
trip on well lighted stairs. The lamp 
in the reception hall should be wired to 
switehes which permit of turning it 
either off or on from either the head or 
foot of the front stairway. With these 
provisions, a considerable economy may 
be effected, as it is not necessary to let 
the lamp burn all evening, yet the con- 
venient switches save one from stum- 
bling up or down an unlighted stairway. 

Do not forget the telephone. While 
your electric light wiring is being in- 
stailed, call in the telephone company to 
whose service you expect to subscribe. 
The company will gladly put in its wires 
at that time without charge, and the 
advantage to you lies in the fact that 
they may be entirely concealed in the 
walls. If you are to have a combination 
front and back stairway, locate the tele- 
phone, if possible, at the common plat- 
form. The bell may then be heard from 
any point in the lower or upper floors; 
the maid may readily answer the ealls 
from the kitchen; and a trip only half 
way up or down the stairs is all that is 
necessary to reach the instrument. In 
the ease of a physician’s home, wiring 
for an extension telephone set in the 
bedroom should be installed. In some 
cities the annual charge for an extension 
set may be avoided by paying the tele- 
phone company a nominal charge for 
installing “jacks” at the respective down- 
stairs and bedside locations. Then the 
one-desk set type of telephone may be 
used downstairs in the day time and 
carried upstairs and plugged into the 
“jack” in the bedroom at night. A bed- 
side telephone to eall the police is much 
appreciated by a timid woman. 

Clusters of lamps on electroliers should 
be divided into two or more groups and 
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each group controlled by a _ separate 
switch. In the ease of all lamps con- 
trolled by a switch in the socket, the 
“chain-pull” type of socket-switch will 
be found the most convenient. 

Direct rays from an electric light with 
a clear globe are very irritating to the 
eyes. For this reason frosted lamps 
should be used on all side wall or bracket 
lamps which are not to be fitted with 
shades, The frosting cuts down the 
efficiency of the lamp by ten or twelve 
per cent, but the mellow, restful light 
resulting makes the sacrifice well worth 
while. 

One of the most effective means of 
keeping down the monthly light bill is 
the judicious use of low candle-power 
lamps. In the basement, attic, and clos- 
ets eight candle-power lamps will be 
found sufficient; while ten candle-power 
lamps may be used in the kitchen, hall- 
ways, bedrooms and the bathroom. The 
present day fashion ealls for a large, 
heavy, ornamental shade hung directly 
over the dining room table. While an 
ordinary thirty-two candle-power lamp 
is generally seen in this fixture, it is 
better to use one of the reflector type 
lamps which the electrical supply stores 
are now offering. In this particular 
use downward light is all that is desired; 
any upward light is wasted. These re- 
flector lamps can be had which give 
thirty-two candle-power of downward 
light, but consume only as much current 
as the ordinary sixteen candle-power 
lamp. 

Another point to watch is the effi- 
ciency of the lamps you use. Of two 
lamps giving sixteen candle-power, one 
may take twenty-five per cent more cur- 
rent than the other. It is well worth 
while to buy the better grade of lamps, 
even though they may cost a trifle more 
and will not last as long. The reason 
is that the saving in meter bills with 
the use of the high efficiency lamps more 
than offsets the extra expense for the 
lamps. In some cities the electrie light 
eompany furnishes renewal lamps free. 
But even in cities where they do not, 
they offer lamps for sale, and it is always 
best to buy of them, because, with what 
has been ealled “enlightened self-inter- 
est,” they offer only lamps that give 
their rated candle-power with the least 
practical consumption of current. 
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Chapter III 


HE surmise that David 
fa could not turn a deaf ear 
By? to trade, even on his wed- 

w ding day, was not with- 
F out foundation of fact. 
Ayota had, indeed, so 
phrased her message from 
“Indian man over hill” that her master 
was quite sure of finding a buyer bent 
upon exchanging his robe of squir- 
rel skins or his closely woven blanket 
for calico or knives or some gaudy or- 
nament. When he reached the spot at 
the foot of the hill to which Ayota di- 
rected him, laying her finger on her lip 
to indicate that he was to tell no one 
where he was going or why, three, lithe, 
sinewy forms rose simultaneously from 
the ground and came towards ‘him. 

They wore on the front of their head- 
dresses the totem of the Wolf, otherwise 
there was no mark by which to identify 
them. They grunted out a greeting and 
one of them explained, in mingled Sen- 
eea, English and Dutch, that the thing 
he had to show was a short distance 
down the trail, already darkened by the 
approach of night. Interested and un- 
suspicious, David followed, not noticing 
that eseape was practically cut off by the 
spokesman of the party in the lead and 
the others in the rear. Suddenly, with 
a eatlike spring, the leader was upon 
him! Before he could resist he was 
bound, and by means of a rope of stout 

tied about his waist was towed 
along the trail, an extremely undignified 
figure in spite of his gray broadcloth and 
lace ruffles. Not until they had gone at 
least a mile from Stafford House did his 
eaptors allow him to speak, and then, 
to his vehement protestations and threats 
of punishment, they but answered coldly, 
“To the council.” 

“But why am I to be taken to the 
council?” demanded the Dutchman an- 
grily. “There is peace between the Hod- 
enosaunee and the men of Wyltwyck. 
You will pay for this outrage, and pay 
dearly 
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Mute and concerned solely with mak- 
ing the best rate of speed possible, the 
Wolf in front stalked on and the pair 
behind, equally noncommittal, urged the 
prisoner forward at a trot. In this man- 
ner they covered miles, how many the 
captive could not determine. He saw 
by the polar star that their course had 
been due north, and the loud barking of 
dogs at last told him that they were ap- 
proaching a village. 

The leader turned and gave some hur- 
ried directions to his companions in their 
own tongue, dropped the rope and ran. 
Immediately David felt a hand on each 
arm and he was half lifted, half led, out 
of the forest into a wide open space 
level and plain beneath the sky. Here a 
group of long, low, bark houses were 
clustered in vague, shadowy outlines, mere 
undulations of the otherwise unbroken 
surface. 

The Wolf, who had gone ahead, quieted 
the dogs and in silence the other two 
Indians, still grasping the arms of 
the captive, made their way in and out 
among the houses until they came to a 
small hut standing by itself. Dawn was 
whitening the sky, and by its light David 
discerned the Wolf standing in the door- 
way. Without a word he drew the cap- 
tive inside, untied his hands, deposited 
some maize cakes and a gourd of water 
on the floor, went out and closed the 
door. 

Obeying his first impulse, the prisoner 
tried the fastenings. There was none 
apparent, no bolt or bar. The door 
fitted smoothly into the wall and-seemed 
a part of it. He looked for other open- 
ings; there was but one small window 
well up under the roof. The rising sun 
began to send its rays through this aper- 
ture, disclosing the contents of the hut, 
large tuns of bark standing in a row on 
the floor. A few kernels of corn told 
what they had formerly held. Planting 
time was over; there was nothing to 
bring a possible rescuer to the place. 

After awhile he was conscious that he 
was being watched. One grim visage 
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after another darkened the window un- 
til the three who had brought him 
had looked as much as they would, “The 
man who walks!” said the Wolf who had 
led, and the others re-echoed his words, 
By this name was the captive destined 
to be known until a more pretentious 
title was bestowed upon him. An In- 
dian does not walk for the sake of oc- 
eupation. 

The three soon disappeared, leaving 
the prisoner to his thoughts, whieh grew 
calmer as he paced to and fro. He ate 
the cakes and drank the water, determined 
to await as patiently as possible an ex- 
planation of this most extraordinary 
eapture. No violence had been offered 
him. His captors had even been kind 
in their rude fashion. Once when a low 
bough struck his cheek bringing blood, 
one of them put some drops of balsam 
on the hurt. Nothing was to be gained, 
he had decided, by exciting their an- 
tagonism then; nothing was to be gained 
now by anxiety and dread. Yet was 
ever bridegroom in such a plight! Sep- 
arated from his bride almost as soon 
as the words had been spoken which 
made them one, unable to communicate 
with her in any way, powerless to con- 
vey to her the anguish he felt. Against 
the mocking control of cireumstance, 
against the prison bars of physieal limi- 
tation, his spirit strove, in vain efforts 
to reach her. At last it seemed to him 
that he had somehow made her listen; 
she almost seemed to understand. Quieted 
and comforted by this faney, if it was a 
fancy, he fell into a reverie from which 
he was aroused by a ray of sunlight 
darting into his eyes, as a young Indian 

ided in and exchanged his empty gourd 
or a full one, accompanied by more 
maize cakes and a bark platter of fried 
fish, He was about to glide out again 
when David caught him by one slender 
brown ankle. The boy laughed and 
kicked out merrily with his free foot. 
“Let go!’ he exclaimed in English. 

Here was luck. “If you will get me 
out of here,” said the prisoner in a 
low voice, drawing the lad towards him, 
“you shall have a knife and a gun and 
anything else you want. It is a good 
thing for both of us that you speak 
English.” 

The boy shook his head, and pointed to 


the door, “Wolf outside!” he whispered. . 


He was an attractive little fellow, per- 
haps a dozen years of age, with the wild 
beauty of a young fawn. 

“Well, then, if you won’t do that, get 
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me a pipe,” said the Hollander. 
visitor nodded comprehendingly 
slipped through the door. 

The invisible bolt shot into place. 
Search as he might, David was unable 
to find it. While he yet watched the 
crack, a bolt passed from the hole in the 
door into a hole in the wall and the 
messenger returned. He carried a pipe, 
tobaceo and flint, but before receiving 
them, the householder of Wyltwyck 
stopped and fumbled with the bolt till 
he understood the novel fastening. He 
took from the boy the slender stick 
with which, through opposite holes al- 
most too small to be noticed, the large 
bolt had been moved back and forth. 

“?Tis the greatest lock I ever saw,” 
he said with enthusiasm, “when I go back 
T’ll have one in every door of my new 
house.” 

The youngster made no response; he 
kept his lips tightly closed, as if afraid 
tha’ some word might escape him. Yet, 
in spite of his efforts to earry himself 
coldly, his heart was warm toward the 
prisoner, every glance told that, and when 
he jerked open the door and slammed it 
behind hin the very act told of a struggle 
between sympathy and duty. 

David lit his pipe and resumed his 
walk. Baek and forth he paced until 
his legs were weary and the cabin was 
filled with smoke. He wondered what 
was going on outside, and finally thought 
of a way to ascertain. He had in his 
bootleg a seabbard containing a long- 
handled knife, which he thrust between 
the logs forming the wall of the cabin. 
By standing on the handle it was pos- 
sible to look out of the little window. 
He could see the long bark houses; they 
seemed as much a part of the landscape 
as the dam of the beaver or the hang- 
bird’s nest; but no human being was in 
sight. He watched for some minutes, 
and no one appeared. Suddenly, down 
the trail, came a company of men, not 
Senecas, not Indians at all, but white 
men, stepping squarely, toes out, head 
erect, clad in honest burgher dress and 
carrying flaring-mouthed blunderbusses, 
which looked like musical instruments, 
There was no mistaking that stout figure 
in the lead. 

“Pieter Van Brught!”’ ejaculated the 
prisoner, nearly falling off the knife 
handle, “Nicholas! Dirck! Andrew!” 

Great drops of perspiration started 
on his brow and rolled down to his chin. 
He clung to the edge of the opening and 
strained his eyes to watch the visitors. 
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They disappeared between the houses. 
They would return, they must return. 
He would be summoned before the coun- 
cil, everything would be explained, a 
transom paid—undoubtedly they sought 
this. But why so many delays? He 
jumped down and ran to and fro like 
a caged animal, climbed up again, tried 
to widen the opening and only hurt his 
hands, sprang down, beat upon the door 
with his clenched fists and finally sub- 
sided into impotent rage at himself, his 
would-be-rescuers, his captors and the 
world at large. 

For half the night he alternately 
eursed his fate and made ineffectual 
attempts to escape; he did not try to 
sleep. When he paused from sheer ex- 
haustion, the thought of Betty nerved 
him to new effort. With his knife he 
enlarged the opening almost enough for 
him to crawl through. But at dawn the 
Wolf came, glanced at the enlarged op- 
ening and smiled significantly. He 
brought breakfast and made motions in- 
dicating that David was to eat quickly 
and follow him. He led the way to the 
eentral space between the houses, filled 
with young and old warriors, seated on the 
ground, decked out in holiday attire bear- 
ing many a quaint device of bead and 
feather. They were conferring earnestly 
together when the two men drew near, 
and something in their manner warned 
David that more was involved in his eap- 
ture than the payment of a ransom. The 
medicine man, masked and horned, with a 
rattle in his hand, stood in the midst of 
an interested group, pointing upward as 
he talked. Near him was the head chief, 
in a magnificent robe of black squirrel 
skins, evidently greatly impressed by 
what the medicine man was saying. 

“What is it?” David asked, and the 
Wolf translated. 

“The Great Spirit has revealed to our 
medicine man, who is the wisest man in 
the world, that it is necessary to our 
peace and prosperity that our white 
brother remain with us until such a time 
as the Great Spirit shall direct.” 

“What nonsense!” broke in the eap- 
tive. “This is only a pretense; you have 
brought me here and are keeping me for 
other reasons which you do not give.” 

The hollow-eyed magician looked in- 
quiringly at the Wolf, and upon being 
toll what the captive had said, solemnly 
reiterated : 

“The Great Spirit has commanded; 
we must obey. Na-ho, I have said.” 

Here the Wolf interposed, 


rapidly and with great earnestness. The 
prisoner could only conjecture, from his 
manner and that of his hearers, that he 
was making some proposition which they 
disapproved. As he continued they 
yielded the point, whatever it was, and 
the boy who had been with David in the 
hut was sent for someone. He came 
back running hand-in-hand with an In- 
dian girl dressed in a deerskin tunie with 
many knots and fastenings of fragrant 
grasses. Her face and form were like 
Ayota’s, thought David. Then he saw 
that it was the girl who had so cruelly 
betrayed him. Drawing near she did as 
the medicine man directed. Slipping off 
the gray broadcloth coat which he still 
wore, she bared his left arm. 

He winced and shrank backward, re- 
membering the stories he had heard of 
ingeniously contrived tortures inflicted 
on unlucky captives. The warriors who 
crowded around smiled grimly. They 
might have prolonged the uncertainty of 
his position, but Ayota went promptly 
to work. Whipping out of an embroid- 
ered deerskin bag that she wore a small 
sharp instrument of bone and a horn of 
ink, she proceeded to prick into his arm 
the figure of a wolf. He slowly divined 
what was happening to him; he was be- 
ing made a member of the Wolf tribe. 

“But why the left arm?” he inquired 
of the boy who stood looking on. 

“Squaw Man,” was the grave reply, 
“No warrior; work in field with squaw, 
around house. I—” he proudly bared 
his right arm and displayed the mark 
upon it—“I warrior.” 

David gave the totem a hasty glance. 
It was not like his own, but bore a strong 
resemblance to a figure one would hardly 
expect to find in a remote Indian village, 
the Lion of the Netherlands. He drew 
his hand across his eyes. What trick of 
the faney was this? He would be im- 
agining next that he saw Dominie Eck- 
ellen’s bell-crowned hat or Madame Ryck- 
man’s spinning wheel. Almost with a 
feeling of relief he turned to the braves 
who brought tunie and breechclout, moc- 
easins and leggings and substituted these 
for Nick Wendell’s wedding suit; they 
gave him something to do. All then 
smoked the pipe of peace, beginning and 
ending with the medicine man, who after 
it had gone the rounds broke the pipe on 
a stone. 

Feasting followed, in which the new 
member of the household of the Wolf 
took no part, but let the bark trays filled 
with game and fish and samité go by 
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untasted, although he knew this was con- 
trary to Indian etiquette, an affront to 
Indian hospitality. Seated on the out- 
ermost rim of the circle, his arms hang- 
ing dejeetedly by his side, he was con- 
— of something creeping up behind 


“Even the dogs know how wretched I 
am and pity me,” he said to himself; but 
instead of the touch of a cold nose or a 
wet tongue, he felt a warm little hand 
slide into his own and turned to find the 
Indian lad. Who was he? How did he 
eome here? If physiognomy told any- 
thing, he was of white parentage, at least 
in part. He certainly spoke English bet- 
ter than the Wolf, who had been trading 
with the whites for years. Was he, too, 
detained a captive because his presence 
in the household of the Wolf brought 
luek? “It is certainly a piece of good 
fortune for me,” thought David, bright- 
ening perceptibly as he returned the pres- 
sure of the little brown hand. 

From that day the two were insepa- 
rable. Whatever they did was done to- 
gether. If they went fishing, David held 
in midstream the osier basket used for the 
net and the boy drove the fish into it. 
If they were in pursuit of small game, 
birds or squirrels, David beat them up 
and the boy, more expert in using the 
bow and arrow, shot them. After a time, 
David made an air gun which they both 
used. He also made a fish hook out of 
the bail of the bueket Ayota brought 
with her when she left Stafford House, 
to take the place of those made of bone 
used by the Indians; and a sailor’s ham- 
mock of deerskin, that swung in the 
vestibule of the Wolf house, where he 
and the boy slept, as the summer ad- 
vanced, with the bark sides lifted as 
high as they would go. 

The boy, on his part, showed David 
how to make baskets of osier. He taught 
him to make arrowheads of flint, using 
a hot stone to heat the pieees and then 
touching them with the tip of a wet leaf, 
when the sudden contraction would cause 
a bit to fly off. They not only taught 
each other whatever they could and 
learned more by doing it, but they told 
each other very nearly all the stories they 
knew, and were surprised that there were 
so many. David’s had todo withthe world 
of men, but the boy’s were of the world 
inhabited by the spirits that preside over 
every plant and tree; tales of The Three 
Sisters—Corn, Beans and Squash—that 
love to dwell together—although the Spirit 
of the Corn is forever sighing through 
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its leaves, bewailing the days of former 
fruitfulness; of grandfather Heno, the 
Thunderer, invoked at the planting festi- 
val, to give cool, refreshing showers; of ail 
the Invisible Aids to whom men pray for 
assistance, sending their prayers upward 
on the blue smoke of the peace pipe. 

“It is not good to tell these stories in 
the summer,” he would say, with a fur- 
tive glanee over his shoulder. “They are 
awake now and listening. It is better to 
wait till wintertime, when they are asleep. 
But the heart of the White Wolf is so 
heavy that the unseen helpers will for- 
give the Little Brother for talking about 
them at this time.” 

One day, when he had been repeating 
his legends and traditions, with the eus- 
tomary apology, David’s attention was 
drawn again, and more forcibly, to the 
totem mark on the boy’s right arm. A 
bit of flint from the piece he was shap- 
ing with the tip of a wet leaf flew up 
and struck his naked breast. Blood 
spurted out and trickled down the warm 
brown skin. The boy did not even winee, 
but wet his leaf and went on. David 

sympathetically bent to examine the hurt. 
Wiping away the blood, he brought to 
view the faint outline of a tattooed an- 
ehor, in red and black, one fluke longer 
than the other and ending in a point in- 
stead of a spear. Of tattooing there was 
an abundanee among the Iroquois. In 
the village of Long-Creek-Now-Dry, there 
were many specimens of the tattooer’s 
art, but never among them ail had David 
seen an anchor. “Show me your totem,” 
he said hurriedly. 

“No Wolf!” returned the boy, baring 
his arm, “Not Seneea, I; not Iroquois. 
Algonquin? Huron? No ean tell. Wolf 
take from Huron tribe in war; little one, 
so!” and he measured with his hand his 
hight when captured. “Medicine man 
say, ‘Go dream; bird, deer—anything you 
dream, your tutem.’ I dream this.” This 
was the rude but unmistakable represen- 
tation of the Lion of the Netherlands. 
‘Dog?” inquired the boy, “Horse?” He 
had heard of horses, but did not remem- 
ber to have seen one. 

“Tt is a lion,” David explained; he 
had told of lions already. “Those are 
arrows in his paws.” 

“Poisoned arrows?” suggested the boy; 
but David shook his head. 

“In the country where that lion lives, 
men do not poison their arrows,” he said; 
and he told of brave little Holland and 
her battles with men and with the sea, 
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till the boy eried, “I like be warrior 
of that tribe.” ; 

With an almost paternal tenderness 
David watched his glowing face. He 
might be, indeed, a son of Holland; who 
could tell? More than one promising boy 
had been kidnapped in foreign lands and 
sold in the colonies, as he well knew. He 
was on the point of pressing the matter, 
of stirring latent memories for the sake 
of finding a elue, when he caught a 
change in the boy’s countenance from the 
expression of enthusiasm to one of dread 
and cunning. He glanced up and saw, 
peering down through the bushes upon 
them, the dark, sinister face of the med- 
icine man. Behind him on the hill rose 
two thin columns of smoke. As soon as 
he perceived that they had recognized 
him, the soothsayer pointed to the smoke, 
declaiming in an oratorical manner. 
“Visitor come, from friendly Indians, 
southern tribe. Make feast. Man-Who- 
Brings-Luck and Little Brother, go get 
fish, with sharp-tooth hook eatch fish all 
by itself.” 

This appeal to his pride as an artisan 
was not without its effect upon David. 
“Run to the bark house,” he said affec- 
tionately, patting the shoulder of the 
lad beside him. Bring the pole and 
lines and the hook.” 

The boy obeyed, but with many a re- 
luetant, backward glance. “I never saw 
him so unwilling,” thought David. When 
they were fairly on their way, he sought 
to ascertain the cause. 

“Two smoke, white man,” replied the 
boy; “one smoke, Indian. No Indian 
come, white man.” 

“Ts that true?” mused David. “Has Mr 
Medicine Man lied? I wonder why? 
We'll have to look into this.” He halted 
before the door of the hut where he had 
been confined upon his arrival. “Open 
the door,” he said quietly, “and come 
inside with me.” Thrusting his knife, 
which he now wore in his belt, between 
the logs as before, he stood on the handle 
and waited. 

It was not long before the medicine 
man drew near, stepping stealthily, writh- 
ing along, glancing to left and right, but 
missing the hut in which the white man 
stood and watched him and the boy 
— with his eye at a knothole be- 
ow. 

In front of the hut the trail divided, 
one path leading in the direction of the 
trout stream, the other going toward the 
hill where the columns of smoke had 
appeared. This second path was the 


one which the medicine man took. Some 
minutes passed before he returned. He 
brought with him the visitor whom he 
had gone to meet. 

“See, white man,” whispered the boy, 
whose keen eyes saw as much through 
the knothole as David discerned through 
his window, and more, for he saw the 
malice on the faces so near each other, 
while David imagined that one of them 
at least was the face of a friend. He 
jumped down from the knife-handle and 
fairly hugged the boy. 

“It is all right, yongling,” he said 
gayly. “That man I know well. He 
comes from the same village, and has 
doubtless been sent to deal with the Sen- 
ecas in my behalf. He is a Frenchman, 
and has more diplomacy than my hon- 
est countrymen. When they failed of 
their undertaking, they no doubt per- 
suaded him to intercede for me. Come 
on.” He went out, leaving the knife 
sticking into the wall; neither of them 
noticed it. One was too happy, the other 
too sad. “Come on,” repeated the 
speaker. “The medicine man evidently 
wants to get us out of the way until he 
has had his talk. We won’t interfere 
with his arrangements.” 

Only a part of this speech was intelli- 
gible to the boy, the part that urged him 
to go and let the scheming soothsayer 
have his way, and this was far from 
pleasing. He pouted and shook his head 
and muttered to himself in Iroquois, till 
his companion took him by the shoulder 
and gave him a playful shake. “Thou 
art all upset because there is a prospect 
of my leaving thee,” he declared. “But 
I promise solemnly thou shalt go where 
I go, if it takes a farm to buy thy re- 
lease, my faithful comrade.” In spite 
of this assurance, the youngster con- 
tinued to cast sidelong glances at his 
companion, and during the afternoon he 
rarely spoke. 

At night, when they came home laden 
with fish, the dogs greeted them noisily, 
the boys and girls ran to meet them, the 
youths and maidens crowded around to 
admire the catch, the old warriors and 
the squaws followed at their leisure; but 
the visitor and his host were nowhere to 

seen. 

“Take the medicine man a present of 
fish, the biggest and best,” directed 
David, pointing to the bark house where 
the wise man lived alone and performed 
his magie arts; “and ask when The-Man- 
Who-Brings-Luck may talk with the visi- 
tor. 
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Impatiently he strode up and down 
awaiting the boy’s return. Rieard would 
at least bring news of Betty and his 
mother and brothers and sisters, how 
they fared, what they thought of these 
singular proceedings, if the medicine man 
did not deny the captive an interview 
with the messenger. He could not, he 
should not. The-Man-Who-Walked re- 
sumed the habit which gave him his 
earliest nickname, pacing impatiently up 
and down awaiting the boy’s return. 

Ah, there he was, at last, earrying with 
both hands a huge bowl. David went to 
meet him, “Where is the visitor?” he 
asked eagerly, “When may I see him?” 

“Oh, Man-Who-Brings-Lueck, Man- 
Who-Walks,” faltered the boy, “the vis- 
itor has gone!” 

“Gone?” repeated David. “When will 
he return? What message did he leave 
for me?” 

“No message,” sadly replied the boy. 

“No message?” cried the Dutchman. 
“Why, then, was he here? What does 
the medicine man say?” 

“He said no white man—Indian, from 
the south,” exelaimed the boy, his eyes 
flashing. “He sent this proud drink for 
you, like his own; but Oh, Man-Who- 
Brings-Luck, White Brother,’ he came 
nearer and merely breathed the words, 
“take care, bad medicine.” 

“Bad medicine, eh!”’ ejaculated David. 
“So Mr Soothsayer means to make way 
with me! I shall have to disappoint 
him.” He took the bowl, saying in a 
loud voice, for the benefit of the look- 
ers-on: “The medicine man is wise and 
great. His white brother praises him. 
Come this way,” he whispered to the 
boy, and entering the vestibule of the 
house of the Wolf, where they were 
safe from curious eyes, he found a hole 
in the ground and poured the contents 
of the bowl into it. “Boy,” he asked 
in a low voice, while they yet squatted 
on the ground, watehing the decoetion 
sink into the soil, “why does the medi- 
eine man hate me?” 

“He big man, you bigger!’ was the 
terse reply. 

“Jealous? That’s good!” exclaimed the 
Dutehman. “An excellent beginning! I’ll 
make him so jealous that he’il be glad 
to send me back to my own people. 
Meanwhile, let us rest. You shall tell 
me a story while I smoke a pipe. Un- 
roll my blanket and spread it here, while 
I the pipe ready.” 

o can tell story,” replied the boy 
sorrowfully. “Feel bad here,” and he 
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laid his hand upon his heart. “Fix him 
bed all right.” And he unrolled the 
blanket. As he shook out the folds, he 
started back and uttered an expression 
of horror; then, seizing a tomahawk 
which hung on the wall, he struck with 
all his might at something which coiled 
and buzzed and writhed under the blows, 
until one stronger than the rest eut it 
in two. Even then, a part continued to 
flap and beat the ground. 

“What is it?” asked David; but he 
knew before the boy answered. 

“The ‘lieutenant of death’—the big 
snake that carries the rattle.” He 
caught the two halves of the reptile on 
the tomahawk and tossed them out into 
the darkness. 

“H’m, this grows interesting!” mut- 
tered David. “Strange that the man 
who got me here for the good luck I was 
to bring the village should be so de- 
termined to kill me! ., What do you think 
about it, my little counselor?” 

“TI think,” said the boy slowly, “Two 
Smoke like kill.” 

“Two Smoke? The white man who 
came here today? Why should he want 
to kill me?” inquired the exile, suspi- 
cions slowly shaping themselves in his 
mind. Could Ricard’s passion for Betty 
earry him to such lengths? Hold, there 
had been words between himself and 
Ricard one day, months before the an- 
nouneement of the wedding, in the tav- 
ern at Wyltwyck. Ricard had boasted 
that the French would build a fort at 
Niagara before snow flew, and David 
had hotly contradicted him. Could there 
be political reasons for this eapture? 
Was Rieard a spy, as some had hinted, 
Madam Ryckman among them? Did he 
think David had sufficient influence with 
the Dutch to hinder the operations of the 
French, especially in their dealings with 
the Iroquois? Several remarks made by 
Ricard were in agreement with this so- 
lution of the mystery. They persistently 
reeurred to the captive, as he sat in the 
doorway and puffed away at his pipe. 

All at onee an arrow whizzed by him 
and stuck fast in the doorpost above his 
head. He sprang up hastily. The boy, 
who had been prowling about, alert 
and uneasy as a hound that scents danger, 
ran forward and pulled it out. To- 
gether, they. examined it in silence; 
then the boy held it to David’s nose. 
A strange, sickening odor proceeded from 
the point. “Bad medicine,” muttered the . 


boy. 
a think,” said David slowly, “T shall 
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have to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country!” and he set out for the med- 
icine man’s house, followed by his youth- 
ful admirer, who crept along from tree 
to tree, apprehensive, yet eager for the 
denouement. 

The captive took his station before the 
red man’s hut, a dark, forbidding, low- 
browed structure covered with cabalis- 
tie signs, and began in the Iroquois lan- 


age. 

“Oho, Wise Man of the Senecas, 
come out and behold a man wiser than 
thyself.” 

There was no response. Again the 
challenge was repeated. Finally the 
soothsayer emerged. 

“Why, O White Wolf, my brother,” 
he asked in conciliatory tones, “do you 
howl thus before the door of my dwell- 
ing? Have you pain from drinking too 
deeply of the bowl which I sent? It 
was only to be taken little by little, now 
and thon.” 

The Dutchman threw back his head 
and laughed long and loud. “I have no 
pain,” he eried mockingly, “and the bowl 
is empty. Do you think, O Wise Man, 
that the white men are not wise also? 
Medicine Man, it is useless for you to 
try to harm me. The spirits that protect 
me are stronger than those that tell you 
what to do; they will bind your spirits 
and take away their power. Your power 
will be gone also. Na-ho, I have spoken.” 

The soothsayer wrapped his robe more 
closely around him, as if to protect him- 
self against these threats. It must be 
that the spirits of the white man were 
very strong, else how could the captive 
escape the strong medicine into which 
had entered every deadly herb the con- 
cocter knew? How did the arrow, dipped 
in poison, miss its mark? How was it 
to be explained that the snake in the 
white man’s blanket failed to do its fatal 
work, except that it recognized, as snakes 
will, the presence of a wise man? Such 
were the questions which arose in the 
mind of the magician and put him on 
his guard. Assuming a deferential man- 
ner, as towards a visitor of rank, he said 
deprecatingly : 

“Let not my brother, the Man-Who- 
Brings-Luck, cover his eyes and think he 
sees what is not. Let him look with open 
eyes at the Seneca, and all will be well.” 

“You old liar!” muttered David be- 
tween his teeth, but aloud he said, “The 
Wise Man knows that. White Wolf 
would rather be a friend than an enemy,” 
and abruptly turned upon his heel. 


Before he reached the first tree some- 
thing hurtled through the air and stuck 
quivering in the trunk. The moonlight 
shone on the blade and long handle of 
the knife which he had left between the 
logs of the hut when they watched the 
medicine man and Ricard. He ran for- 
ward to the tree; the boy was there be- 
fore him. 

“My own knife!’ exclaimed the owner. 
“T will go to the head chief and tell him 
what a rascal he has here.” The boy 
shook his head. 

“No, no, White Brother,’ he urged, 
“Chief tell medicine man; more bad.” 

“What shall I do? demanded David, 
“T can’t go on in this way. There’s no 
telling from what direction the next at- 
tack may come. I won’t say anything 
about the medicine man, but I’ll ask the 
chief when I’m going to get out of this 
place.” 

The next day, eluding the boy, who 
dogged him like his shadow, he succeeded 
in slipping away, through the tall maize, 
to the chief’s house. The magnate 
was not at home, gone perhaps to con- 
fer with the soothsayer. How separate 
the two? Pondering this problem, the 
traveler retraced his way through the 
fields, reminded by them of the lapse 
of time since he became a prisoner. When 
he was taken from Wyltwyck, the seed 
had been only a few days in the ground, 
the soil lay brown and unbroken by a 
single blade; now it was hidden by “The 
Sisters,” the eldest lifting her plumed 
head, as if in protection, above the other 
two that climbed or crept below. What 
was Betty doing? Had she really un- 
derstood as he hoped? How was she 
oceupying the time until the return which 
he had tried so hard to tell her must be 
soon? Had she begun to build the house? 
- Just then Grandfather Heno himself 
appeared in the sunburnt sky and flung 
his eloak of rain across it; the traveler 
took refuge under the thick branches of 
a tall spruce near at hand. Seeking 
the same shelter, a group of children 


ran from their play, naked toddlers, - 


eupids in bronze, and their older broth- 
ers, rejoicing in the spoils of their first 
hunt—a gopher shot with bow and ar- 
row while hiding in the maize, a blue- 
winged faleon about to commit murder 
on the young quail. The chief him- 
self joined them. David would get his 
interview, after all, thanks to Grand- 
father Heno. 

He saluted the chief with becoming 
gravity and at once broached the sub- 
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ject which occupied his thoughts sleep- 
ing or waking. 

“When, O mighty warrior of the Sen- 
ecas,” he asked, “will the white man be 
allowed to return to his own people? 
Harvest is near, the time promised for 
his release. Ask, if you will, a ransom 
of my people, but let me be again with 
my own tribe.” 

If the chief had found the medicine 
man at home, thought David, his growing 
respect for the white man’s magic might 
have its weight. Only irresolution was 
apparent on the stolid, dark countenance. 
He decided to deal directly with the 
ehief’s desire for precedence and power. 

“What can White Wolf do to please 
the ruler of the village?” asked the 
eaptive. “To put his name in the mouth 
of all the Hodenosaunee from the east- 
ern door to the western?” The ruler 
of the village fell promptly into the net. 

“White Wolf very cunning,’ he said 
approvingly, “Make sharp-tooth hook, 
gun, bed to swing; now, he make house 
for council. Then White Wolf go back 
to his own tribe.” 

“Build a council house!” 
captive, aghast. 

The chief nodded. “Council sit on 
ground now, or in Wolf House. Coun- 
cil sit in council house. Wampum, ar- 
rows, all on wall, like white man’s coun- 
cil house.” 

Somewhere, somehow, he had heard 
of the town hall. He meant to have one. 
This would, indeed, put his name in the 
mouth of the Hodenosaunee from one 
end of the Long House to the other. 

“T can’t build a house,” persisted the 
prisoner. “Never did such a thing in 
my life. I have no tools, no workmen.” 

“Make council house, go home,” re- 
turned the obdurate chief. “No make, 
no go.” 

“Td need every warrior in the village 
to cut down the trees,” David pleaded. 
“They’d have to work, and work hard.” 

The dark potentate nodded. “They 
work,” he said. 

“The women would have to work, too; 
they’d have to go to weaving mats for 
the council to sit on.” 

“They weave,” was the answer. 

“And there should be pictures on the 
wall. Every council house has pictures 
of other couneils, and battles, and peace- 
ful oceupations of the people.” 

“Have pictures,” was the unabashed 
reply, “Picture-man of Hawk tribe, he 
make.” 

“There should be curtains of skins, 
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or woven,” pursued the unwilling arehi- 
tect. “It will take a year to tan the 
skins and weave the stuff. 

“Take a year,’ conceded the chief 

readily enough. A wonderful dream was 
assuming realistic proportions before his 
eyes. 
“I don’t know as curtains would be 
absolutely necessary.” The arehitect be- 
gan to hedge. If the house must be built, 
as the price of freedom, let it be done 
as speedily as possible. 

“IT go tell Keeper of the Faith; he 
call the warriors,” said the chief briskly. 
Within an hour, every able-bodied man 
in the village had been summoned to the 
central space between the houses where 
had been the meeting place of the coun- 
cil in fair weather. In foul weather and 
in winter they met in the House of the 
Wolf, as the chief had said. 

The entire company were set to work, 
felling trees, eutting off the branches, rol- 
ling the great logs up into position. 

With a bit of charred wood David 
drew a plan on the smooth side of a 
piece of bark. The picture-maker, mean- 
while, was busily engaged in drawing 
on other pieces of bark rough outline 
sketches of hunters bringing home a 
deer, fishermen with their baskets, youths 
playing ball, dancers leaping and pos- 
ing, warriors ready for battle. 

He made David understand that he was 
to select such of these pictures as he 
wished to ase for the interior decora- 
‘tion of the couneil house. 

“T’ll take the entire lot,’ responded 
the ambitious builder, with a ecomprehen- 
sive sweep of the hand. He was begin- 
ning to enter into the spirit of the under- 
taking. It would be great fun afterward 
to tell Betty of the house which he had 
built while she was building hers. This 
reminded him of something. 

“What is ‘home’ in Iroquois?” he asked 
the boy, who kept close beside him, 
heart and soul and eager hands always 
at the service of the white brother; legs, 
too, when they were required. 

“<The place we live in,’ that is what 
we say,” replied the boy. 

“Of course!” exclaimed the Dutchman. 
“Why did I not think of it! Those are 
not homes.” He pointed to the long 
bark houses, containing from five to eight 
families, each adding its own central 
fire and stalls for sleeping. How could 
that be a home in which the children 
called all the men of the household “step- 
father,” and all the women “sisters of 
my mother’? The unit was not the 
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family, but the household, the tribe. 
Here were no homes, only habitations. 

“Why?” inquired the boy. 

David colored vividly under his tan. 
It was hard to explain, even to this sym- 
pathetie listener, the sentiment that had 
occurred to him. But he needed the 
boy’s help. 

“T’d like to put into picture language 
some words I thought of,” he said diffi- 
dently. “I had thought of using them in 
one of the rooms of my house at Wylt- 
wyck, where—” he stopped and sighed, 
but went on hopefully—‘“where I expect 
to be, one of these days.” 

“What words?” inquired the boy. 
Everything his white brother told him 
opened a door or a _ window into 
a world of new thought. By some he 
entered, through others he merely caught 
glimpses; but all alike fascinated him. 
His comprehension of what he heard had 
been remarkable; would he accomplish 
the miracle of understanding what was 
in David’s mind now? It was doubtful; 
still, the exile was impelled to try the 
experiment. 

“¢The home of the husband is the heart 
of the wife,’” he said slowly. 

“Husband?” repeated the boy, won- 
deringly. 

“The man of the house.” 

“The man? Which man? There are 
more than one.” 

“Not among my people; that is, not 
more than one who is the head.” 

“The head? Oh, you mean the chief.” 

“Ye-es,” answered David doubtfully. 
“At least he is the chief in his own 
house.” 

“But the ‘wife’—that is—” the boy hes- 
itated. 

“The woman,” said David. 

“The squaw?” 

“Not as the Indians say it. The chief 
in her way, the head, as the man is in 
his way.” 

“We have them,” returned the boy, 
“They are the ‘matrons.’ They help elect 
the chief, they prepare the feasts and 
direct the households. But they are 
many.” 

“There is only one with us,” said David 
gravely. “She is the ‘matron’ of the 
house, whose head is the chief, after 
their marriage.” 

“T know marriage,” declared the boy, 
“You throw your blanket over a girl, and 
then she is your squaw. She run back 
to her people for a time, but by and by 
you go live there and she cook and wash 


for you. Some time, I think I throw my 
blanket over Ayota.” 

“That is not marriage as we know it,” 
said David. 

“What is marriage as you know it?” 
asked the boy softly. 

“Tt is what your totem is to you, 
protection from danger, a voice that 
tells you which way to go when you 
are in doubt. It is what your Invisible 
Aids are, something beautiful which 
shines through everything you see, some- 
thing helpful that keeps you up when 
otherwise you would go down. It is— 
O my God!” Poor David, he hid his 
face in his hands, heartsick, homesick. 
The boy stole away and left him. The 
old picture-maker went on with his plans. 

From the forest came the sound of 
the hatechets where the men were cutting 
the trees; and from the vicinity of the 
bark houses he heard the voiees of the 
children at play. In the little Dutch 
town for which he hungered, they were 
working and playing also, but so dif- 
ferently! Work there belonged to the 
man who performed it, was his individ- 
ually, the thing which he did for his fam- 
ily, into which he put himself, his heart 
and soul, as well as head and hands, 
the means he employed to make a home, 
Here a body of men were acting under 
the commands of their chief, doing his 
will, with a certain pride of possession, 
because they belonged to the tribe, but 
with no separate, personal share in it. 
The children, imitating their elders, strut- 
ted about with bow and arrows or fishing 
pole, or waged mimic warfare! 

Jans or Guysbert would be building 
block houses or tending their little gar- 
dens, Margaret would be helping about 
the house, Annetje fondling her doll. 
By and by they would all gather around 
their mother’s knee and she would tell 
them stories. Annetje would beg, “Say 
‘Trip a troup a tronjes!’” and her mother 
would toss the kinderken on her foot, 
saying: 

“Trip a troup a tronjes, 

De vaarken in de boonjes, 

De koejes in de klaver, 

De paarden in de haver, 

De kalver in de lang gras, 

De eenjes in de water plas, 

So groot myn klein Annetje was!” 
Up goes Annetje in the air, laughing with 
all her might. 

He knows his mother, knows that she 
will not fret before the children and 
spoil their young lives, however anxious 
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proud, sweet lips—if she has gone to 
his mother’s, as he hopes—and is learn- 


ing every day the beauty and charm of 
(To be Continued.) 
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her heart may be. Betty will be looking 
on, a tender smile playing about her 


old-fashioned Dutch family hfe. 
appeal to her; she cannot resist it. The 
woman that has slept in her, waiting to 
be wakened, will stir and rouze, and 
be ready to welcome him when he comes. 


It will 


Good Taste for Nothing 


HE “sensible” woman 
Py who sat at the head of 


ba ==! the table and carved like 


wep 2 man, wore a large buff 
“i cameo of some Venus and 
Adonis subject—showing 
mind too lofty to notice 
what she put on. It ’eorded badly with 
her trim cut tweeds, made nose and eyes 
seem smaller by contrast, and curving 
into the roll of her chin, brought out 
another series of defects by parallelism. 

Her smile beamed bright and benevo- 
lent. Prosperity buttoned her vest front, 
but the chain of dead hair about her 
wrist showed that sentiment was still 
alive. 

Whence the popular idea that art wots 
not of common sense? 

Why does the artist declare in revenge 
that sentiment must be counted out? 

It is absurd to say art is not sensible, 
for good art is to the last degree the 
right thing in the right place. Carlyle’s 
definition of the ideal will never be sur- 
passed—“The real well seen.” 

Cruel, to bar out sentiment, but the 
school teacher across the table, with an 
owl dangling from her watch chain 
because she has been in Athens, and 
a George Washington hatchet eut of 
wood from the Holy Land, presumably 
because she had been to Coney Island, 
seems to relieve us from any argument 
on that point. 


The rich woman “owned” more dia- 
monds than might be expected from the 
house where she boarded—five solitaires 
sitting on a knife edge of gold she ealled 
a lace pin; and, although not at all 
“sporty,” sported a large diamond horse- 
shoe. These figured in her mind as “in- 
vestments,” and her brow was contracted 
accordingly. She had been told that at 
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any time she could have her money back 
—less ten per cent. 

The only thing she really eared for 
was a tiny enameled violet with dia- 
mond dew-drop, that fastened a scarf 
of tulle round her throat. 

If she had had more violets and more 
tulle, she might have looked like some- _ 
body. As it was, one did not krow 
whether to rank her by her violet, her 
horseshoe, or her investments. 


The poor woman also had no business 
there; she called attention to her poverty 
by the imitation diamonds in her ears, 
and the chipped corner of her china 
“Rock of Ages” belt buckle. She was 
the type that spends all efforts trying to 
imitate the more fortunate, and so re- 
mains doubly poor. 


The pretty woman was young, and 
wore a little string of pearl beads around 
her neck, a shade duller than the sparkle 
of her eyes and teeth, so one did not 
notice it, though it got in as well as 
though it had cost thousands. 

Perhaps by accident a blue enamel corn- 
flower repeated the color of her eyes. 
Her lay-out was the cheapest in the room, 
but it hightened all her best points. It 
is too bad, beautiful people have a sort 
of subconscious instinct for beauty, as 
they are more harmoniously molded in 
every way. The balance comes from 
ugly people through the irritation of their 
shorteomings, being more nervously active 
and ambitious to make up for them. 


The cruel woman is always known by 
an arrow pierced bird. 


The “girl” from the school of acting, 
who wanted to play Parthenia, wore 
pearls as big as crown jewels and a lot 
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ef cheap blue beads around her long 
neck, their big circles making her mali- 
cious mouth seem a straight line. 


Did each express herself? 

Why not? 

Expression is better than repression. 

But singular, to find in such varied types 
of pretension and attainment—rich, poor, 
eultured, uncultured—such uniformity of 
bad taste and ignorant preferenee. It 
would have been the same in more costly 
degree at a millionaire’s table. 

Why? 

Simply because our present form of 
education gives no touch of help in the 
arts of life. No knowledge of the im- 
portance of the understanding and man- 
agement of man’s triple soul-covering— 
his three overcoats—the body, the dress 
and the home. 


They would have been ashamed to re- . 


veal awkwardness and deficieney by con- 
versing on subjects of which they knew 
nothing. 

They were not at all ashamed of wearing 
their ignoranee, and of appearing gro- 
tesque in this regard. 

The barbarian would relate his orna- 
ments to the natural lines of -his body, 
helped by unscissored, unsewn, and un- 
seamed garments—would be invested with 
the dignity of religious symbol—occupa- 
tion, rank—would group together from 
congruity of style. 

These women were bordered by the 
flotsam and jetsam of their lives—the 
tangle of pineushion, bargain counter, 
and bureaa drawer. 


“The jewel is the seventh seal—the last 
word—the final touch of good taste, or 
the comble of bad!” 

“But we cannot afford to buy jewels.” 

Yes you ean—your mind thinks only 
expensive precious stones. A jewel is a 
joyeau—a “contentment”—an “enchant- 
ment”! 

Good taste costs no more than bad 
taste. 

I will send each tomorrow a jewel 
that is a jewel, and will swear not one to 
cost over twenty-five cents. 

And so it was: 

Long, long ago; but when I meet one 
of these chance guests at that table of 
chance, she is still often wearing the 
twenty-five cent jewel. 


Men—Oh, yes, there were men, too; but 
we do not count. Sinee the invention of 
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that machine which cuts out forty-five 
pairs of pants at once, man must be re- 
eorded in bunches of forty-five, limited to 
stripes, checks, pin points, and pepper- 
and-salts. It does not matter what he 
fastens his shirt with. 


There is nothing in our entire educa- 
that teaches the close details of life which 
will at once confront us. : 

Lovely boarding-school girls poss the 
impossible, but eannot pick out a wall- 
paper—diseuss planetary vibration, but 
remember not that homes, like planets, 
may fall to pieces from little diseords— 
go deep into chemistry and erystallization, 
but know not what erystal to wear. 

Some dancing and Delsarte. 

A little ballroom training of manner. 

Discouragement of “vulgarity.” 

Equal suppression of originality. 

Vague ideas of refinement of the “per- 
fect lady” order. 

All turned out “finished,” but equally 
erude in the building of a home, the 
making of a dress, the selection of a 
jewel. Afraid of the laws of growth, ig- 
norant of the arts of life—which they 
must now ignorantly acquire. 

The far-away has ever been deemed the 
essential development of the exalted mind. 

The board of edueation of New York 
has recently received a staggering blow 
from the report of a committee of in- 
vestigation which declares that fully one- 
third of all the children of the United 
States are physically unfit to attend 
school. 

What does this mean? 

That the primary duties of our pri- 
mary schools should be the remedying 
this defective physical condition—then 
the real life studies may after come. 


One great difficulty in the growth of 
taste is that people only think of art in 
relation to the unnecessary and expensive. 
“How much did it eost?”—the first and 
last question. 

Good taste costs nothing. 


It is no dearer to select a good button 


than a bad one. 

Of the two most beautiful dresses I 
ever saw, one cost thirty thousand dol- 
lars, the other not a hundred cents. 
Each would have made as beautiful a 
picture. 

The wedding dress of a German prin- 
cess—a train of cloth-of-silver brocade, 
further enriched by heavy raised silver 
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embroidery, on which lay wreaths of 
filagree silver lilies. 

The other, a wonder of line in radiat- 
ing harmony with every movement of the 
body of Mary Anderson as Galatea. 

Ponderous elegance of the most su- 
perb order. 

Perfect grace and relation to expres- 
sion. 


How can one acquire good taste by 
themselves? 

By constant consideration of the un- 
considered trifles—by disregarding the 
stifling ruelties of fashion—making 
personal all intimate surroundings—by 
studying our likes and dislikes till we 
understand their relation to universal 
principles. 

In time this will bring understanding 
of self, with confidence in self. Then 
it will be impossible when we want a 
green chair, for any shopkeeper to per- 
suade us to buy a red one 


_ Don’t be afraid of making mistakes in 
upward growth. 

Vulgarity is the expression of the ae- 
tive but uncultured. 

It contains far more promise than neg- 
ative “refinement.” 


The road is narrow and straight. 

Fashion and popularity wave feathers 
to allure. 

Bargains bristle on every bush. 

You will be hated by clerks for want- 
ing what you want. 

Scoffed by the jealous. 

Loved by friends. 

Respected by yourself. 

In time you will feel you have a real 
self, and are not merely one of those 
puppets manufacturers change their webs 
four times a year to entice. 


In the first place, get rid of all idea 
of money value. Waste time in depart- 
ment store, auction, antique shop. Be- 
gin a collection of “Good Taste for 
Nothing.” Things so cheap you ean dis- 
ard when the lesson is learned. Actual 
handling and buying teaches more than 
mere looking. 

In earlier times this would have been 
more difficult, but the impulse of the Art- 
nouveau has broadened the field tenfold. 

What William Morris did in applying 
art to the exclusive manufacture of the 
atelier, this movement has achieved in 
applying art to the unlimited output of 
the factory. 
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Most “new art” is very bad indeed, but 
has given us the range of choice neces- 
sary to growth. To-day one may stop 
with delight before a pile of cheap bar- 
gain brooches and find selection diffieult— 
so many good in color or design. 

The terms “handmade” or “imitanon,” 
as either praise or contemm, mean but 
little. Handmade may be very badly made. 
Imitation depends os what and how it 
imitates, 


The greatest danger lies in the attrac- 
tion of cheap realism, the “eute”’—the 
popular—the petty. 

There is good and bad realism: of this 
the knowledge can only come by serious 
study. Here the orientals may be 
best guides. Avoid the affected human 
figures, the vermiform struggles of that 
same Art-nouveau, to which we must give 
so much acknowledgment, for in this 
phase its efforts at originality are often 
pushed to the verge of insanity. 

Keep weeding out as you grow to bet- 
ter things—give away—throw away—ex- 
change—replace. With the individual as 
with the world the taste of today is not 
the taste of tomorrow. 


Above all, don’t get the collecting bug. 

The real collector sooner or later goes 
mad, collects only for the sake of ecollect- 
ing, points with pride to twenty thousand 
snuff-bottles, or takes a watch out of 
every pocket. 

Your little treasures are only an ob- 
jective gymnastic of growth—your soul’s 
kindergarten—“the outward and visible 
sign—ete.” 


If you get to London take a step higher, 
haunting Wardour street and the little 
repairing shops of outlying districts. 
Great finds are made at rag fair of the 
Temple, Paris. Treasures can be still 
gleaned about Miinich and all the little 
towns of Italy. In a few years you will 
have the taste of a marquise and detached 
shining spots, however valuable, will seem 
cheap and no longer tempt you. 

Buy nothing just because old or odd. 

The artist only loves the antique when 
it brings a higher message than that of 
today—rubbish-hunters are of different 
race. 

Study appropriateness to wearer, con- 
dition, occasion. The precious signifi- 
cance of use. 

Relation to other objects—forms, col- 
ors, textures. Difference between pass- 


ing and permanent. 
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As in all decoration, this latter is a 
most important and little considered ques- 
tion. The nonsense of the moment may 
be far lighter, more realistic and trivial, 
than the seriousness that will join the 
family heirlooms. 

If one wants to fasten a raincoat with 
enameled jockey’s cap or miniature auto- 
mobile in attending races, let it be of 
no value. Very different the spending 
of thousands for a diamond Teddy-bear. 
The first is folly, the second crime. 

The hatpin, for instance, is of momen- 
tary service, frequently changed to har- 
monize with different toilettes, easily 
stolen or lost, can be replaced in cheap 
and beautiful forms at every shop. 

It is useless extravagance to buy such 
studded with gems. A pink glass bubble 
which suits the ribbon it stabs is better 
than the real tourmaline that does not. 


The craze for little grotesque animals 
is a real menace to art—as dangerous as 
the Watteau Cupid-garland-and-blue-rib- 
bon. 

Why should a woman want to wear a 
pig, a turtle or a frog? They are never 
beautiful. Their supposed “luck” is fic- 
tion. Each year the luck changes to 
something else in order to sell a new 
toy. 

I know one woman who possesses a 
diamond rat, a topaz chicken coming out 
of a gold-lined silver egg, a sapphire owl 
on ruby crescent, an emerald frog, an 
olivine lizard, a moonstone duck with tur- 
quoise bill, a pearl rabbit with ruby eyes, 
a parrot, a butterfly, a bee, a flight of 
diamond swallows. 

She is called a “society woman” and in 
full regalia wears the whole menagerie— 
a female Barnum en bijouz. 

Unfortunately their cheap ingenuity 
attracts the curiosity of childish minds; 
their cost makes them admired and en- 
vied by other women; her friends try to 
imitate her on smaller seale because she 
has money and position—this pleases the 
jewelers, who are mere sellers anyway, 
and their windows in the town where she 
lives are full of monstrosities. 


But there are depths below depths :— 

The latest fad of Parisian fashion- 
ables is umbrella and cane handles in 
animals’ heads of movable mechanism, 
while talking to a friend a rabbit may 
suddenly run its red tongue out at you, 
a serpent lift jaws to show a coral fang, 
or a monkey wink the other eye. 
These are the playthings even of haute- 
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modaines, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
la Comtesse de la Rochefoucauld, as well 
as the Oteros and Lianes de Pougy. 

The like may do to amuse the rich in 
their troubles; but the matter is that, with 
such sanction, they will soon become com- 
mon and descend to those who can own 
only one umbrella. 


Even in combination there need be no 
consideration of relative market values—a 
poor person may be the best friend of a 
rich, their natures in harmony. 

The Hindu royal jeweler gives lesson 
when he sets a green glass bead with 
priceless pearls, even though heaps of 
real emeralds lie at hand. He is making 
a study of pearls. The bead gives better 
the touch of green he wants. Perhaps 
emeralds would overpower. 

One Fifth Avenue decorator puts em- 
bossed leather on a wall with common 
wrapping paper—not for economy—but 
beeause it supplies just the desired tone. 

I saw a lady in the street ear the other 
day, with brown hair and eyes, wearing 
a dress of rough brown burlap trimmed 
with the richest sable. 


In proportion to special intent, or his- 
tory, rareness, strangeness, or beauty, an 
ornament may detach itself and claim 
special attention. It therefore demands 
more careful study. Important pieces 
should be bought only after long deliber- 
ation and sureness of right relation on 
all the above mentioned points. 

An object of use may lose outline and 
tone in the material it is laid on and 
merely enrich without claiming special 
regard. 

Thus, one may not wear a_ ten-cent 
string of imitation coral on a dark back- 
ground with all the assurance of a pre- 
cious necklace, though it might help other 
pinks and repeat the rose-leaf of the 
flesh if arranged without contrast. At 
the opera last winter I saw some carved 
corals fastening the coral-toned embroid- 
ery of a Chinese mandarin-jacket with 
great effect. 

A prineess in her carriage may carry a 
gold-meshed bag strung with emeralds 
and fringed with baroque pearls; but 
the tired shopping-mother must not be 
tempted by brass counterfeit of the same 
set with green glass half fallen out, that 
is “marked down” from one dollar to 
ninety-nine cents. 

Much-deeried “eonsisteney” is certainly 
a jewel in jewel-art. 
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Trained taste becomes automatic, as 
does all educated sense. It need suggest 
nothing foreed or mechanical. Cultured 
people seek to educate themselves in music 
and literature. The feeling for harmony 
and appropriateness in time grows in- 
stinctive. 


The subject of gifts is delicate and 
two-sided. 

There is nothing more jarring than to 
be constantly reminded of a friend’s 
erudeness or thoughtlessness by having 
to look the gift horse in the mouth every 
day. 

The Newlyweds’ baby will change; their 
wedding presents never. 

Happy-dispateh must be given or the 
home is ruined. In England large fam- 
ilies hold consultations before weddings 
that their gifts may harmonize. At 
Christmas-time to complete the offerings 
of last year. 


Once a friend for whom I had taken 
much thought to find something interest- 
ing, presented me with a pink satin col- 
lar-box as a Yuletide offering. The “’ll- 
take-six-of-those” kind. One for mother, 
one for the cook, one the Sunday school 
teacher, the others labeled to any old 
friends, male or female, with utter dis- 
regard of whether they wear collars or 
not. It sometimes stood on top of the 
bureau, sometimes under. At last I put 
my foot through it—I did not care to 
have it stand between a pleasant memory 
and me. 

Brutal? Perhaps, but it had one other 
quality quite usual in gifts: it was too 
small to hold collars. 


A Japanese gift may be simply “an 
elegance made of nothing,” as Pierre Loti 
says, but is precious with ceremony, 
poetry and personal thought. Last 
Christmas two Japanese friends in this 
country remembered me—a_ gentleman 
and a lady. In many envelopes and 
dainty wrappings—boxes of  blossom- 
strewn crepe and inlaid straw—gift-cloths 
and tissues—as if the doing up had been 
a labor of love—a pleasure of study— 
even the string a matter of symbolic 
knots and fortune twisted strands. 

Each in group of three and with each 
an explanatory letter. 

From the gentleman :— 
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“Respecting sincerely the Christian 
custom, I wish to present you the fol- 
lowing articles, brought with me from 
Japan: 

“1. A kakemono, hanging picture, 
which was painted by Toyomitsu of the 
Tosa school, a few hundred years ago 
You will be interested to look into this 
from other point of view out of occidental 
standpoint. 

“2. A saka tauki, wine cup designed 
of T. Oishi, who is most celebrated knight 
in our history, and adopted model of our 
heroes. T. Oishi was sixteen years old 
when killed himself with his father, but 
he remains still, and will forever, as a 
faithful and brave warrior, in story of 
Akho (castle name). 

“3. A silk handkerchief.” 


From the lady, but not direetly:— 

“Respecting sincerely the Christian 
custom, I wish to present you the follow- 
ing articles, which I took here with me 
from Japan, and trust that you will let 
me explain something. 

“1, A ecard ease, which you will in- 
terest in to see and keep. 

“2. A silk stuff, written by Madam 
Uta-Shimoda, a poem of a maple, who 
is so famous and dignified, she was given 
her name, Uta (means poem) by her 
majesty the empress. 

“3. A Japanese fan.” 


A little later the mail brought envel- 
ope of rice paper with elaborate crests, 
from which fell out a withered blossom: 

“Dear Mr Russell: I am believed you 
will be interested in to receive this bud 
of the plum flower, which came over the 
Pacifie ocean with my younger sister’s 
loving heart—the heart placed on and 
enveloped with paper. She wrote me in 
her latest note as follows: 

“ ‘Today is snowing in our country. The 
plum-tree does not smile yet, but only a 
bud here which I send you. This is 
the first baby of our old tree in this year. 
When I eateched her in my eye, I under- 
stood she would be pleased to see you 
abroad.’ 

“Mr Russell: May I introduce you, and 
do you wish to keep a lovely Japanese 
baby, who have born in the garden of 
my native country? 

“Ever a slave of your brush, 
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Little Songs of Home 


Christmas Cheer 
By Rose Mills Powers 


Christmas morning at break of day, 
Wee folks waking with greetings gay, 
Cries of rapture and gleeful shout 
As bulging stockings are emptied out; 
Never a single sleepy-head; 
Very wide open eyes instead, 
Who’d be lazy and lie a-bed 
Christmas day in the morning! 


Christmas noon by the chiming bell 
In the tall clock tower—who can tell 
Of the savory store on tables laid— 
Goodies of every sort that’s made? 

Wee folks dressed for the holiday, 

Minding their manners the nicest 

way, 

Smiling at jokes the grown-ups say, 

Christmas day at noontide. 


Christmas evening when day is done, 
Heads nid-nodding, one by one, 
Lights all low on the pretty tree, 
And, up in the quiet nursery, 
Fun and feasting and frolic past, 
Hugging a precious plaything fast, 
Wee folks dropping to sleep at last— 
Christmas day in the evening. 


**Cheer Up, Honey! ”’ 
By Emma C. Dowd 


I was but a little child, 

Overwhelmed with sudden sorrow, 
Torn by grief and anger wild, 

Blind to any gladsome morrow. 
Dear old Mammy, soul of grace, 

Laid her hand upon my head, 
And, with heaven in her faee, 

Softly, musically said: 
“Cheer up, Honey! Doan yo’ fret! 
Pow’rful good times comin’ yet!” 


.Mammy’s wrinkled ebon face 
Long ago was hid from me, 
But her counsel still has place 
In the heart of memory. 
When grief tells me, o’er and o’er, 
“Thou wilt nevermore rejoice!” 
When I dare not look before, 
Then I hear a loving voice: 
“Cheer up, Honey! Doan yo’ fret! 
Pow’rfal good times comin’ yet!” 


Old Rose 
By Mary J. Jacques 


O heart of the rose! 
When the petal goes 

Withered and wan to its swift decay, 
When June is done 
And the ardent sun 

Has stolen the dew from the leaf away, 
Then, heart of the rose, 
Thy grace disclose. 


O my sweetheart, Rose! 
Not thy regal pose, 

Shimmer of tresses, and balm of breath, 
Not witching eye 
And endearments shy, 

Cancel the cruel clause: “Till death.” 
Then, heart of my Rose, 
Thy charm disclose. 


Little Lover 
By Eudora S. Reed 


Tis the hour for mooning, 
And the lights are low; 
Tis the hour for crooning, 
Love songs we all know. 
Come, little lover, 
Come into my arms! 
Come, little Rover, 
Let me count your charms. 


No jewels so rare as your eyes, dear, 
So limpid, so deep and so true. 
Some angel fashioned them, darling, 

From out of heaven’s own blue. 
No nectar so sweet as your lips, dear; 
They seemed to be carved for a kiss, 
And no one but just our two selves, love, 
Can taste of such wonderful bliss. 


The morning sun that rose, dear, 
Above the hills so fair, 

Left half its sparkling glory 
Within your tangled hair. 
And when at night it set, dear, 
In a warm and rosy sleep 
Tt left its faint red glow, dear, 

Upon my lover’s cheek. 


The little God of Love, dear, 
Who sees the white moon rise, 

With an arrow swift has blinded me 
And I see with lover’s eyes. 

I only know thy eharms, dear, 
Thy faults I cannot see, 

And all the world at this sweet hour 
Is just you and me. 
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HE old-time looking glass 
knob, redolent with the 
romantic charm of a 

§ long forgotten fashion! 

A rare object indeed, 

and once possessed, is 

to be highly prized. In 

Boston there are two very beautiful pri- 
vate collections, owned by Mrs Alice Rog- 

ers Cooney, and Mr Dwight Blaney. The 

latter is the larger and most complete, 
numbering one hundred and fifty pieces. 

A mirror knob ean be best described 
as a painted or printed medallion, usu- 
ally enameled on the metal, or on oval 
porcelain discs, framed in gilt, silver ox 
brass, and mounted on long iron spikes. 
It was customary to screw two of these 
spikes into the wall about a foot apart 
or according to the width of the glass, 
so that the framed medallions stood out 
two and three inches from the wall. The 
lower edge of the mirror frame was sup- 
ported upon these spikes, which, thus hid- 
den from view, revealed only two ex- 
quisitely colored, miniature-like heads. 
Mirror knobs were also used as a means 
of fastening back window curtains, and 
as ornaments for the center of the old- 
fashioned dressing case. 

Mirror knobs were first made in Eng- 
land, during the eighteenth century, and 
may be divided into three classes—brass, 
Battersea enamel, or enameled porcelain, 
with the same number of styles of design 
employed by the enamelers, as follows: 
Purely oriental, as filtered through the 
western mind; a mixture of oriental and 
English; and purely English. The enam- 
eled ware was decorated by the process 
of transfer printing, which consisted of 
printing on paper with a copper or steel 
plate, and placing the print, while wet, 
on the glazed piece of pottery. With 
sufficient pressure the ink was transferred 
and afterward burned in. 

The general effect produced by these 
enamels, as shown in Mr Blaney’s and 
Mrs Cooney’s collections, is at once pe- 
culiarly soft and delicate, and the colors 
pure and intense. 

The knobs were made by coating the 
surface of the copper—or any other sub- 
stance, for that matter, that will bear to 
be raised to a red heat—with a layer. of 


Rare Old Mirror Knobs 


By Lillian Leslie Tower 


melted glass. The original foundation of 
enamel is a clear flux, or frit. This can 
be tinted into the numerous colors and 
shades required, by the addition of va- 
rious metallic oxides. 

Many of the mirror knobs are plainly 
duplicates of the Chinese modes of deco- 
ration, with colors, red, blue and green, 
brilliantly painted on white grounds. In- 
deed, there is every reason to believe that, 
in many instances at least, the Chinese 
order of execution is exactly that fol- 
lowed by the Battersea enamelers, who 
were among the best known in England. 
At the time of the popularity of the Bat- 
tersea enamels a new application was in- 
troduced in the form of the miniature 
painted or printed upon enamel, and 
fired. Many knobs were beautifully ex- 
ecuted, while others ean only be said to 
be very funny likenesses, or unintentional 
caricatures, of our revolutionary heroes 
and statesmen. The Huntington collec- 
tion of mirror knobs in the Metropolitan 
museum in New York contains striking 
illustrations of this feature. 

The knobs of enameled porcelain 
plaques, or dises, are quite as dainty 
and attractive as the Batterseas. It is 
probable that they were made at the 
Worcester works, renowned for their 
transfer. printing over the glaze, with 
ground colors, even without being monot- 
onous, and designs of exotie or tropical 
flowers, butterflies and birds. It was at 
Worcester that a variation of the trans- 
fer printing process was invented, and 
known as bat printing. In this oil was 
used instead of ink, and prepared sheets 
of gelatine in place of paper. The oil 
was transferred to the surface of the 
object, and the eclor dusted on in pow- 
dered form, and in this manner made to 
adhere to the lines of the print, and then 
fired in. Engravings for bat printing 
were usually in stipple work, therefore 
the prints on the mirror knobs can be 
easily recognized and distinguished from 
those of transfer printing. ; 

There are many modern imitations in 
the market. This is especially true of 
those bearing portraits of famous men 
—poor caricatures, which deceive only 
the most inexperienced collector, 
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“* Mary Christmas turned down one white stocking and took out a wad of paper” 
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“ The store of rosy apples 


Mary Christmas 


By Carolyn S_ Bailey 


Illustrated by Arthur G. Dove 
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m T was a green “day before 
4 Christmas” at the Island. 
The harbor reflected a 
sky as blue as any that 
ever shone above Italy, 
the wonderful sky line of 
the great metropolis 
glowed and glinted with a luster that 
only a New York sun atop a sky scraper 
knows, the lawns of the Island were still 
green and gay with their carpet of grass, 
and athwart it all, towered “Liberty,” her 
uplifted finger pointing to an open port 
and a struggle for existence in which the 
battle goes always to the man who “el- 
bows” most, and seldom to the weak. 
Three ships were in harbor. “Etruria, 
501,” “New York, 1104,” “Caledonia, 767 
in steerage,” the government official 
ehecked them off on the bulletin board. 
The examining physicians and nurses 
took their stands, the attendants gave a 
final sweeping to the long pens which 
were soon to hold their lines of would-be 
citizens, the captain of the Caledonia 
bustled in with his lists, the barges be- 
gan to unload their masses of human- 
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ity—and Mary Christmas put by her 
knitting. 

She was a little, bent, old, Danish 
woman of sixty-five. Her flowered petti- 
coat and starched apron were not long 
enough to cover her white stockings and 
hobnailed shoes. Over her head was 
tied a red kerchief, upon her back was 
strapped the red and white counterpane 
into which were knotted all her worldly 
goods, including the store of rosy apples 
that were to furnish her fruit stand 
and make her fortune in the “land of 
the free.” In one hand she tightly 
clasped her shining copper teakettle, 
that rattled its fat cover defiantly as she 
tramped along; in the other was her 
knitting, and her eyes twinkled with a 
joy beyond words as the barge drew near 
the shore and she saw the line of im- 
migrants setting foot in America, 

“The Domkirke will now soon be 
lighted for Christmas eve,” she said to 
a neighbor as she joined the crowd which 
was slowly making its way to the offices. 
“They will have let my lame Hans trim 
the altar.” 
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“Don’t go, mother. Don’t go to 
America,’ he say, but I say to Hans: 
‘I have one strong pair of legs, and two 
strong arms, and I will find a corner 
in the ecity-for my apples. Then, oh, 
so many rich peoples will come to me 
and buy, and I will send for you, Hans, 
and you will have the doctoring.’ ” 

But her soliloquy was eut short by the 
pushing and jostling about her. 

“Stand in line there. Numbers 16 in 
this row. Numbers 17 wait outside. 
Numbers 19 for the medical inspector.” 

Mary Christmas dropped so low a 
eourtesy that the cover of the teakettle 
fell off entirely, as the physician pushed 
off her kerchief, inverted her eyelids to 
examine for possible trachoma, and 


Tt was such a long time to wait” 
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marked her good 
wool shawl with 
strange, chalk hier- 
oglyphies, pointing 
her to a line of 
sixty Italians, Rus- 
sians, and Slavs 
waiting to be 
measured, and 
checked off the 
Caledonia lists. It 
was such a long 
time to wait, and 
it was a little 
lonely. 

“Hans will be 
boiling the pota- 
toes now,” she 
thought to herself, 
“and then he will 
go over the wood 
bridge to the choir 
practice.” She 
softly hummed to 
herself : 

“Watchman, tell us of the night, 

What its signs of wonder are.” 

But she was interrupted—“Mary Christ- 
mas. Able to read; yes. Hight, four 
feet eleven inches. Ribe, Denmark. 
Steamship, Caledonia. How much money 
have you, Mary Christmas?” 

Money? Ah, that was safe. Had they 
not sold all the geese to get it? Mary 
Christmas earefully rolled up her knit- 
ting and put it in her apron pocket, 
set her teakettle on the inspector’s desk, 
sat down upon her counterpane bundle, 
turned down one white stocking, and 
took out a wad of paper. 

One dollar, two, three, five dollars, 
thirteen, fifteen—fifteen dol- 
lars and forty-five cents. 
Surely a fortune. 

“Have you friends to meet 
you, Mary Christmas?” asked 
the inspector, sharply. 

“My lame Hans stays by 
home. He—-” 

“Have you friends in 
America, is what I want to 
know,” said the inspector. 

“No—” 

“Deportation room,” said 
the inspector, glibly, “Mary 
Christmas to be detained and 
deported at the expense of 
the Caledonia for lack of 
funds.” 

Detained and deported! 
The apple stand so near real- 


“Lame Hans sta 
stays by 
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ization! The city just across the har- 
bor, and lame Hans waiting at home for 
the summons to come to the doetoring. 

“Max Boienstein,” “Ludwig Baione,” 
“Luini Campanelli,” they all passed mus- 
ter, and joined their friends outside the 
wire grating. Two tears rolled down 
Mary Christmas’ wrinkled cheeks. She 
was such an old little body, and so far 
away from Ribe. 

“Marvelous how the government man- 
ages this thing, but what I can’t see is 
what the creatures want to come to New 
York for,” said one of the “special per- 
missien,” society visitors, raising his mon- 
ocle, and his nose at the same time. 

“Detained for deportation. Wish they 
all were. Say, old chap, did you ever 
see such a rig; and look at those apples. 
Going back to Denmark? What for?” 

“She says she wanted to have a fruit 
stand over in town, and fix up her lame 
son at a hospital. Couldn’t we get her 
a place on Pearl street and have the men 
in the office boom her? I suppose they 
will josh me unmercifully, but it’s Christ- 
mas eve, old chap,” and the “special 
permission” visitor slipped a roll of bills 
into the little old woman’s hand that 
made the fifteen dollars and forty-five 
cents into the necessary thirty. 

-. Perhaps it had never happened before. 
‘Perhaps it will never happen again. 
The Christmas spirit spread like fire. 
Someone wrapped Mary Christmas’ shaw] 
-earefully about her bent old shoulders; 
someone else carried the Ribe teakettle 
triumphantly as she boarded the ferry- 
boat. And over in New York came 


MARY CHRISTMAS 


“* She was such an old little body ” 


All her worldly goods 


faintly, and then more clearly, from Old 
Trinity: 
“Adeste, fideles, 
Laete, triumphante, 
Adeste, adeste, ad Bethlehem.” 
December twenty-fourth, and Mary 
Christmas, of the Caledonia, had arrived. 
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“* Oh, yessum! My little "Lizabeth is er sweet chile’” 


‘“Mammvy’s Chillens’’ 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


URBLIND folk deny that 
autocracy can be either b2- 
neficent or beautiful. Clearly 
it is their misfortune never 
to have been reckoned among 
mammy’s chillens. Mammy 
was an autocrat, from whose 
sway there was no appeal, yet whose 
sole thought, hope, and endeavor, was 
the good of her chillens. Not only in 
thincs immediate and material, such as 
nursing, feeding, hushing to sleep, and 
guarding through waking hours, but in 
the weightier matters of mind and soul. 
Never were such evities of breeding and 
devor‘ment as our mammies. Whoso 
Wins their unquestioning good word need 


not fcar to siand before kings. Intui- | 


tively they seem to know those things 
proper for quality white folks, also the 
things improper, even to this day, in spite 
of emancipation and the free school. 
Last season at one of the Virginia 
Springs, a mammy explained: “Oh, yes- 
sum! My little "Lisabeth is er sweet 
ehile. I done raised her—dee gin her 
ter me de day she wus born. She’s six 
years ole now, and [I tells her all de time, 
she must take her grammar frum Miss 
Jennie—dats her mudder—but she’s got 
ter take her manners and behavior from 
me. Not by whut I does, but whut I 
says, and you ain’t gwine find nobody’s 
chile wid no nicer ways. Do she mind me? 
Whut else you reckon I’m gwine raise 
her ter do? You think I’m gwine let her 
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go ra’arin’ and chargin’ and sassin’ 
ole folks, and tellin’ tattle tales? 
No marm! No sir-ee, Bob! Er sp’ilt 
chile is er sinful shame, but hit don’t 
hurt ter humor chillens all you 
wants ter, des so you make um know 
fust dee got ter mind.” 

She proved her faith by her 
works, this mammy. Elizabeth was 
the pet and darling of the whole 
hotel, her face, her clothes, and her 
manners were so pretty. She was 
rarely crossed, and still more rarely 
out of mammy’s sight. Watching 
them, the talk often drifted to other 
mammies, especially upon that corner 
of the piazza where the white-haired 
grandmothers most congregated. It 
was a liberal education in hereditary 
love and loyalty to listen. All agreed 
vaguely that there must be some- 
where bad negroes—else how should 
such dreadful things get into the 
papers?—but these bad negroes, 
criminal, or impudent, or vengeful, 
were not of their own, Oh, no! They 
could not be. Their own still kept 
touch with “our white folks,” and 
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were sure to come to them in any 
trouble. And the worst that could 
be said of them was that they were 
sometimes lazy, and nearly always 
improvident. 

“Do you recollect our Maria?” one sil- 
ver-haired grande dame asked. “Poor 
thing! It was pitiful to make her un- 
dertake to care for herself. She was a 
fine cook, but had no more management 
than her youngest child. Why, do you 
know her husband dragged her off, way 
out of the neighborhood, and ran off and 
left her with all that brood of children? 
Seven—and almost naked when we found 
them. As soon as we got them on the 
place I gave Maria ten dollars and sent 
her to town to buy the children a few 
clothes. She got back after dark, the 
happiest creature you ever saw. No, she 
hadn’t a rag for any of them, but she 
did have a yard-long ginger-cake, and 
candy roosters for every child, the biggest 
rooster of all for the baby.” 

A sympathetic laugh went round; ev- 
erybody knew Maria had not been scolded. 
The race question seemed to have vanished 
in thin air as a younger woman took up 
the tale. 

“T’ve no children, only nephews,” she 
said. “One is the dearest child. The 
other, the youngest, not quite three, says 
of himself: ‘I’m a ba-ad egg,’ and I 


“ Her white folks, and especially her chillens, were 
her world” 


think does the subject no more than 
justice. But not only his mammy would 
be cut to pieces for him; her husband is 
just ‘the same. Billy—that’s the boy— 
has fits of screaming now and then. 
Even his mammy ean’t stop him when 
his royal mind is made up to howl. But 
commonly he howls by daylight, and when 
he grows sleepy is fairly angelic. One 
night this spring, though, the howling 
fit came on just as he was going to sleep. 
His mammy had left him tucked in for 
the night, with his father and mother 
close at hand. As soon as she heard him 
she rushed to the nursery door. My 
brother had shut and locked it, declaring 
that Billy might have his howl out with- 
out anybody taking him up and petting 
him. His mammy listened fearfully a 
minute, then hurried away, to come back 
as quickly as possible with her husband 
at her heels. Happily all was peace and 
quiet inside—Billy having stopped yell- 
ing as suddenly as he had begun. An- 
swering a low tap, my brother opened 
the door, when the black man outside 
said firmly: ‘Ef Billy had hollered dest 
one mo’ time, I’d a-had ter bus’ open 


_dis do’ ter see "bout him. We wus ’fear’d 
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you was whippin’ him, an’ sho’s you’d 
a-toteh him, I’d er tooken him, and run 
erway tell mornin’, ’ease two-free licks 
mought be de ruin ob him. He ain’t like 
eommon chillens—he’s got so much speret 
you des has ter humor him.’ 

“Still, I think that less remarkable 
than what the pair did for the sake of 
the children. You know what local at- 
tachment is with the blacks; yet these two 
left their home county for a perfectly 
strange city, rather than be parted from 
my brother’s babies. The oldest boy, when 
he was not much more than a baby, 
grieved his mother dreadfully every time 
other white children came to see him. He 
would run under the bed to eseape play- 
ing with them—he had, you see, two lit- 
tle black boys always at hand—and when 
his mother shamed him for his bad man- 
ners, he would break out: ‘I hate white 


the one he can’t 
without” 
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folks. Ain’t noboay but niggers, my nig- 
gers, fit to play with.’” 

“The only whipping I ever had was 
for sassing my mammy, and ‘I don’t know 
which it hurt worst, me or mammy,” an- 
other of the elders said. “I know now 
the whipping was richly deserved, on 
general principles, if not for that special 
offense. Because even mammy couldn’t 
make me a good, obedient little girl, ready 
to mind my manners, and not tear my 
clothes. I was a born tomboy. Mammy 
lamented almost daily my future as an 
old maid; no gentleman, she was certain, 
would ever court anybody with such a 
boy-walk and boy-ways as mine. Still, 
she loved me dearly, although she could 
not help contrasting me with my sister 
just older, who was to her mind entirely 
perfect. 

“My sister was seven and went to 
school, a neighborhood school, where she 
learned, among other things, swear-words. 
At least she came home one afternoon, 
telling me she would be ‘dinged’ if she 
didn’t do something she had undertaken. 
I eaught the word at onece—after the 
manner of wicked ehildren—and when 
mammy bade me next day eat something 
I didn’t like, I said, in my loftiest man- 
ner, ‘I’ll be dinged if I do.’ By chanee 
my mother overheard me. I don’t think 
she knew Marjorie Fleming—if she had, 
my swearing would have seemed mild be- 
side Marjorie’s language. Any sort of 
swearing, even the mildest, was reckoned 
in our house, the eighth deadly sin. 
So I was given choice between pun- 
ishment and telling tales—telling where 
I had heard a word so wicked. It pleases 
me to recall that I got the whipping. 
Not that I was the least bit heroie in 
mind, but because of mammy. She had 
made me understand that only po’ white 
trash, her supreme abhorrence, permitted 
themselves to tell what she ealled tattle- 
tales. She knew, that was why the whip- 
ping hurt her so. Always afterward 
she was much more indulgent to my 
special sins. The very next week she 
took me to the creek without protest, let 
me fish a whole afternoon, and wade 
barefoot, and wet my frock half way to 
the waist.” 

“There’s nobody like our mammies. I 
wonder why,” the eldest of the group 
said with a thoughtful smile. “If any- 
body were to print Mammy Lou’s story 
as fact, this generation, even in the south, 
might doubt it somewhat, yet it is abso- 
lute truth. ‘She belonged, you know, to 
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the Atways, and nursed all the Atway 
children. This was back before the war, 
when England and the north were all 
stirred up over Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The 
Atways had to go abroad, for some rea- 
son or other, and as they were to stay 
several years, of course they wanted 
Mammy Lou along. But there was her 
family, a husband and several children. 
When her mistress said something about 
leaving her behind, she rose up and said 
she wouldn’t be left. She wasn’t, either, 
although her baby was just a year old. 
After a while the family settled in Lon- 
don, where mammy was as she had been 
in Carolina, head of the household. 
“Among the Londoners she was a mar- 
vel, especially to a rich Quaker family 
with whom the Atways came in contact 
socially. They were mightily wrought up 
over her, and at last asked her owners, 
with much halting and great diplomacy, 
if Mammy Lou might not come to their 
house alone; they wanted to talk with 
her, free of influence, and if possible, 
get at her real feelings. Certainly, said 
the Atways; so Mammy Lou was sent in 
state, in the carriage, with two men on 
the box. Her mistress had tried to make 
her put on a silk frock, and a eap in 
place of a turban, but to .no purpose. 
Moreover, she told Mammy Lou she might 
‘ believe whatever the Quakers would tell 
her, also that she might act on it if she 
‘saw fit. In just four hours Mammy Lou 
“was back. Nobody asked a question. 
‘She herself never said anything of what 
had passed, but three days later the 
Quaker lady told Mrs Atway everything. 
“Tt seemed the good Quakers had met 
mammy as a fugitive, one downtrodden 
and oppressed. They had told her she was 
free, as free as themselves, that she had 
been freed as soon as she came under 
the flag of Great Britain. Didn’t she 
want to leave her oppressors, who had 
torn her cruelly from her own? There 
Mammy Lou had burst out: ‘Don’t you 
know I had ter come wid my chillens? 
Reckon I gwine let anybody take dee all 
dis fur ways ’crost de big water widout 
me?’ ‘Buf your own children? We hear 
you left a little baby,’ said the would-be 
rescuers. Mammy Lou nodded: ‘Yes, and 
dee’s plenty dar behine ter take keer of 
hit, same as I wus dar, ’ease I’d be busy 
wid my white chillens.’? ‘But suppose your 
baby should die with you away; what 
then?’ was asked. Mammy Lou shook her 
head, saying: ‘Dat’s er mighty healthy 
chile—an’, anyway, ef hit ups and dies, 
hit ain’t nuffin but er li’? nigger baby 
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gone. ‘How if it was one of your white 
children? was the next question. ‘Den 
I’d tell Marse John and Miss Frances dee 
better had take us all home, whar we 
could sabe de res,’ Mammy Lou said. 
‘An’ as fer freedom, you’s talkin’ foolish. 
Don’t you know er free nigger back home 
is de next low-downest thing to er po’ 
white?’ The good people tried argument, 
entreaty, persuasion, but that was all 
there was to it. Her white folks, and 
especially her chillens, were her world, 
and she would stay with them.” 

“My mammy followed her chillen’s 
chillen up north, but we brought her 
home to be buried,” a thin woman in 
black said with a little quiver of the 
lips. “It was her last request. ‘I want 
ter rise at de jedgment day wid my own 
white folks,’ she said. Sometimes I 
think, if she had been spared a while 
longer, I should still have Mary. Mary, 
you see, depended on her.-so. When 
mammy went she worried herself ill over 
the baby—” 

The thin woman walked away. For a 
while no one spoke. Then a_ small 
woman, rosy and dimpled although of 
middle age, said softly: “I think the good 
Lord gave us mammies as well as mothers, 
so there shall always be compelling kind- 
ness between the two races. You know 
my cousin Henry—we are all of us so 
proud of him, such a fine lawyer, and 
elected supreme judge by the biggest 
majority ever given in his state. But 
however proud of him we may be, we fail 
to do him all the reverence his mammy 
thinks we owe him. The last. time I was 
there I joked him about something, and 
mammy, who happened to be present, re- 
proved me, gently to be sure, but unmis- 
takably. ‘Seems to me like you might 
pay more respect to Henry now he’s de 
biggest man in de state, she said. But 
really I didn’t wonder at her. Her sun 
rises and sets in him. And he is so de- 
voted to her. 

“The evening I got there he had just 
driven home from the city after a long, 
hard day’s work. Mammy had been 
there, overseeing things for his wife. 
She has her own house about a mile 
away, and delights in the walk between. 
But it had rained a little, so Henry 
wouldn’t hear of her walking home. He 
told his man to drive her over in the 
buggy, but the fellow either didn’t hear, 
or didn’t heed. Anyway mammy stood 
waiting, so Henry took her home himself. 

“But that is nothing to something else 
he did. Just as he began to be talked of 
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for the place on the supreme bench, there 
was a great boom in suburban real estate 
close about him. A big company bought 
property and started to lay out a fash- 
ionable residence suburb. The land lay 
around mammy’s little place, and the 
plan ran a wide street right across the 
corner of her gr ‘en. She loves the 
garden next to Henry. She has been 
planting things, trees, and vines, and 
bushes in it for thirty years, ever since 
she owned it. So she came to Henry in 
great trouble, begging him to save it for 
her. 

“Of course he promised, not thinking 
it would take more than ten words from 
him to do it. But when hs went to speak 
the words he found iumself up against 
another and a nighiy different proposi- 
tion. The man who had put the most 
money in‘o the real estate scheme was the 
polities! bess of that end of the state, 
and able to do a lot all over. He laughed 
at the notion of ¢hanging his plan, just 
for an old nigger. When Henry in- 
sisted that it must be done he frowned 
and said substantially that he wouldn’t 
co it. Further, he intimated that if 


Henry chose to fight the case through the 
eouris, he would certainly get even with 


lim in the matter of the judgeship. ‘And 
I reckon you'll hardly throw that away 
just for the sake of an old black woman,’ 
he wound up. 

“T ean imagine how Henry’s eyes 
shone as he answered: ‘This old woman 
is blaeck—more, she’s my mammy. She 
took me from my dead mother’s arms 
when I was three hours old, and has 
helped to make me all I am. She has 
given me a mother’s love, more than a 
mother’s eare.° If I must pay with my 
dearest ambition for defending her rights 
—why! I’m ready and willing to do it.’ 
I don’t know what the boss said, exactly, 
bat Henry is judge all right enough and 
mammy has kept her garden all un- 
spoiled. Henry said to me: ‘She hasn’t 
time to plant another and see it grow.’ 
And that was all he said.” 

“T believe my laddie would do as much 
for his mammy, if she lives to see 
him grown,” a beautiful dark-eyed young 
mother. said, smiling softly. “She eame 
to me just after he was born, to fill in a 
fap between nurses, and has been there 
ever sinee. He is past three now. It’s 
l-eky I’m not jealous. The boy loves me 
cearly, but mammy is the one he ean’t do 
without. As long as she stays he’s quite 
content. When he was two I ran up to 
New York for a flying trip, leaving him 
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with many twinges of conscience. But 
they were all wasted. My husband, who 
stayed at home, wrote me every morning 
that Baby was having the time of his 
life. It was early spring, and his mammy 
kept him out in the yard, where he could 
shout to all our friends as they passed, 
that mother had gone to New York to 
buy him some red soldiers. When I got 
back he was glad to see me, about half 
as glad as to see the red soldiers. There 
was a surprise for me, a picture of him in 
mammy’s arms. How she had brought 
herself to sitting for it, I don’t know; she 
had told me more than once it was bad 


_ luck to do such things. But she abso- 


lutely smirked over the picture, though 
she commented: ‘I knows I’se dark, but 
not as black as dat thing.’ I’m wonder- 
ing how it will be when I get home this 
time; she will have had him all to herself 
for a whole month. The odd thing is 
she’s never had a child of her own. 
Maybe she’s giving mine all the accumu- 
lated love of a lifetime.” 

“No doubt,” said the dignified lady, who 
had sat silently listening. “I wonder if 
any of you can mateh this experience of 
mine? Of courses;we kept our own 
mammy as long as she lived. Sinee she 
died we have, in a way, transferred our | 
affections to Aunt Ca’line, who belonged- 
to our best friends, the Withrows. She 
lived for a long time with her son and. 


Caughter in her own little house, but when ., 3 


they got the Kansas fever, she refused,... 


flatly to go with them. It was’ pretty .,, 


lonesome without them, however, so she 
came and to!d me she was going to hire 
out. Did I know any»ody who wanted a 
eook—a cook only—she wasn’t going to 
bother with washing and housework for 
anybody. Now, it happened that I knew 
of exactly the place. At least I thought 
so. It was with the Altons, northern 
people, fine and well-bred, and, oh, des- 
perately philanthropic! They had lived 
south a long time, but even that had not 
cured them. Still, I set Aunt Ca’line to 
them, never doubting I was doing well 
by both sides. 

“Inside an hour she burst in upon me, 
the pattern and moral of wrath. ‘I’d 
lek ter know whut’s done come ober you, 
Miss Ma’y!’ she began. ‘You knows well 
ernough I been always er quality nigger! 
And you up and sent me ter dem dar 
Altons! My heabenly marster! Whut 
you reckon come ob hit? Dee took’n 
axed me in de big parlor ter set down, 
while I wus ta!kin’—but dat ain’t so bad; 
I’se sot dowri in most everybody’s house 
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round yere dat’s anybody. Whut took 
me whar de wool was short, was seein’ 
dat dar kiggity nigger, Jeff Ranson, dat 
been up norf ter college, an’ come back 
yere callin’ hese’f er lawyer, settin’ down 
dar, too, talkin’ wid white folks, dest de 
same as he wus white! You reckon I’m 


gwine wuk fer folks wid no mo’ raisin’ — 


dan ter ’low sech as dat? Why! I rud- 
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By Elizabeth Howard Westwood 
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der wuk fer er nigger, de blackest sort. 
White folks whar don’t think deyse’fs 
no better’n niggers, ain’t nigh as good. 
Cook fer um! Shoo turkey! I mought 
as well be out in dat dar Kansas place.’ ” 

Thus the mammy stories ended. While 
they are told and heard none need des- 
pair of peace with justice between the 
black skin and the white. 


[This article has no official connection with the International Sunshine society. Itis written by one 


who up to the time of beginning investigation had no information or preconceived ideas of it or its work. 


Every effort has been 


.T IS something over twelve 
4 years now since a news- 
} paper woman complained 
to her friends one Christ- 
mas that she had been un- 
able to give their gifts 
away because they were 
marked with the sender’s name. It was 
a naive confession and unusual. But 
when’ she had convinced her protesting 
friends that these gifts, if passed on, would 
bring double the amount of happiness, 
they,‘ still amused, supplied her with du- 
plicates and let her dispose of them as 
she would. The incident was simple 
enough, and but for the remarkable re- 
sults would have been long since for- 
gotten. 

Out of the bantering chatter of that 
group about a desk in a busy newspa- 
per office has grown a society which 
counts its members by the hundred thou- 
sands. The thanks for these little gifts 
were so delightful that mention was made 
of them in the paper. Further corre- 
spondence followed. A club was formed 
and a column in the old New York Re- 
corder was placed at its disposal. In- 
terest grew, membership increased. In 
time a name, an emblem and a motto, all 
the perquisites of a worldwide fraternity, 
_ «Were. chosen. . Other. newspapers took up 
thework-and- sb-branches were formed. 

This was the humble birth of the In- 
ternational Sunshine society. It started 
with eighteen members, now over 350,- 
000 are enrolled. Once a pigeonhole in 


e to give a fair-minded and impersonal presentation of facts.—The Editor,]} 


a desk sufficed for its business, now two 
floors in a building at 96 Fifth avenue, 
to say nothing of offices all over the coun- 
try, are devoted to its use. The inter- 
change of friendly greetings was its ini- 
tial aim,’ the founding of hospitals and 
libraries, the caring for little children 
and the honoring of old age have been 
its crowning glories. 

“Because we are so large and earry 
on so many activities you must not think 
we are a formidable organization with 
established precedents and a rigid con- 
stitution,” the founder of the Sunshine 
society once told me. “In reality we 
are the personification of simplicity. 
Our only object is to do something~for 
somebody and do it quick. Our dues 
are kind deeds, our highest aim is to 
bring the sunshine of happiness into the 
greatest possible number of hearts and 
homes. That is why it is always so hard 
to explain our work to strangers,” went 
on Mrs Cynthia Westover Alden. “We 
do so mauay things, that whole shelves 
full of books could be written about 
them. For instance, many a log eabin in 
a western mining camp has a rude board 
nailed above its door with ‘Sunshine Free 
Library’ inscribed upon it. Thousands 
of children are made happy every year 
by Sunshine Christmas parties. Every 
state in the Union has a fresh air home 
where ailing children from the cities are 
Sunshine guests. Shut-ins all over the 
world get their only pleasures through 
their membership in our society. When- 
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The Sunshine sanitarium and rest home at Bensonhurst, New York 


ever a Sunshine branch is formed, its 
members set about to bring happiness 
into their own neighborhood, whether by 
supporting a district nurse or by sending 
posteards to an old lady.” 

I can well believe that the activities of 
Sunshine are diverse, if the headquarters 
at 96 Fifth avenue are in any way typi- 
eal. Mrs Alden converses with her eall- 
ers over a pile of unread mail; letter 
files, clippings and reports elbow each 
other for room on her ample desk. As- 
sistants hang on the outskirts waiting 
for consultations. Volunteer workers 
compile scrapbooks, clip newspapers and 
pack boxes. Stenographers click mer- 
rily at their machines, while to add a 
touch of good fellowship an available 
member pauses to make afternoon tea 
for the busy workers. 

The almost ineredible success of the 
Sunshine society is undoubtedly due in 
part to the simplicity of its idea. Fur- 
ther than that it has to thank the press 
of the country. Two hundred American 
newspapers give regular reports of Sun- 
shine news and a monthly magazine de- 
votes a column to its interest. By this 
means the public is kept constantly in- 
formed of the work of the society and is 
appealed to directly for co-operation. 
At present there are over three thousand 
branches. Every state in the Union and 
many foreign countries are represented at 
the annual conventions. People of all 
classes have become interested in it. 
Melba recently sent a check of five hun- 
dred dollars for the endowment of the 
blind babies’ home. A percentage of the 
profits of the late Richard Mansfield’s 


plays last year went to the same cause. 
Mansfield’s young son, Gibbs, is a jun- 
ior Sunshiner, and helped pick out the 
presents for the blind babies last Christ- 
mas. Ministers of the gospel preach ser- 
mons in its behalf. All creeds fill its 
ranks. None are excluded who believe 
in the doctrine of kind aets. 

Corse Payton is an enthusiastic Sun- 
shiner, and every Christmas gives a party 


Cysttfe estover Alden, founder of 
Sa Sunshine society 
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in his theater to thousands of children. 
Mary Gibbs Spooner, manager of the 
Spooner stock company and director of 
the Bijou theater in Brooklyn, supports 
five beds in the Sunshine day nursery. 
Calvé, who became a Sunshiner on her 
last voyage from Italy, made fifty rag 
dolls for the steerage children and dis- 
tributed them in person. One of them 
she named Carmen and raffled it off for 
seventy-five dollars in the cause of Sun- 
shinee Mrs Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
though pledged to the cause of suffering 
animals, is interesting her fellow-actors 
in the blind babies’ home and is making 
an effort to have an annual benefit given 
for a sustaining fund. Sophie Wright, 
the famous educator of New Orleans, is 
vice-president of the Louisiana chapter. 
The Reverend Henry Burton, D. D., of 
England, who twenty-two years ago wrote 
_the well known poem, “Pass it On,” has 
become a Sunshiner and formed branches 
in many Sunday schools. His poem has 
been adopted by the Sunshiners as 
the society motto. It is this idea, not 
of great deeds and stupendous under- 
takings, but of passing on happiness and 
sunshine, which has brought together the 
rich and poor as brothers in the society. 
The widow whose rent is paid for her by 
a fellow-Sunshiner does not feel that she 
is accepting charity and is on the way 
to paupers’ row, but that she has addi- 
tional eause for sitting up at night with 
her neighbor’s baby. 

This same flexibility of creed gives an 
infinite variety to the Sunshine catalog 
of good deeds. Brooklyn has fitted up a 
room in the naval Y. M. C. A. Tecum- 
seh, Nebraska, has instituted a rest room 
for farmers’ wives who are in town for 
the day. Saginaw, Michigan, has adopted 
a blind baby. Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
has opened a rest home for rheumatic 
sufferers. Boston offers a free exchange 
and library. New Orleans conducts a 
lunch room. More than one state has a 
collection of wheeled chairs, which it 
lends out to invalids who must otherwise 
be house-bound. Ohio has a flower mis- 
sion. Denver has a home for boys. 
Mississippi and Virginia have opened 
libraries in every county in their states. 
Newark works for the Newman indus- 
trial home. The boys’ branch in West- 
mount, Canada, raised two hundred dol- 
lars at a recent bazaar, supports a cot 
in a hospital and supplies three Montreal 
hospitals with flowers and magazines. 

A New York woman, Mrs Caroline 
Leach, has adopted the navy as her es- 


pecial field for sunshine making. She 
supplies good reading matter, too, for 
the sailors, and does much to make their 
time on shore pleasant. 

Canada has ten thousand members. 
England counts its branches by the score. 
Sweden, India, Japan, Germany, Colon, 
Treland, France and South Africa are all 
enrolled upon the Sunshine membership 
books. 

Startling as is the magnitude of the 
work accomplished by this society, there 
has been nothing miraculous about its 
growth. It has been a normal though 
rapid development. Everywhere the 
story is the same. A modest beginning, 
unexpected interest, co-operation from 
all sides and undreamed-of success. Con- 
necticut started its first branch eight 
years ago with fifteen members. Now 
sixteen hundred are enrolled on its ree- 
ords. It was Mrs Lucy Andrews of New 
Haven who became so interested in the 
Sunshine idea that she asked her friends 
to band together with her to carry out 
its simple ereed. Mrs Andrews is now 
state president and supervises the New 
Haven work, as well as directs the sev- 
enty-five branches throughout the state. 

“T had no idea at the time,” she as- 
sured me, “that our new Sunshine circle 
would ever go beyond a few friends. 
You see, while we were all women who 
were eager to do good, we thought that 
membership in a society like this would 
be an additional incentive. It is strange 
what a power organization is. Many of 
our best members had been selfish and 
indifferent to the happiness of others un- 
til they signed our pledge and were given 
the Sunshine badge. One of the first 
things our little cirele did was to get 
together some books for a free library 
in the colored Y. M. C. A. They were 
so grateful to us that fifteen Surshine 
circles have grown up among the eol- 
ored people of New Haven. 

“Tt wasn’t long before people outside 
of New Haven heard about our work. 
So I used to be invited to neighboring 
cities to talk about it, and almost always 
a new branch was the result. It is mar- 
velous what a universal appeal this idea 
makes. Each branch does a different 
thing, of course. The Derby circle works 
direetly with the district nurses’ asso- 
ciation. At Putnam they have estab- 
lished a library. In some of the country 
towns they have stirred up social life in 
the winters. 

“You would be surprised at the number 
of grateful letters received acknowledg- 
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ing boxes of magazines and books we 
have sent to isolated ranches. It is as 
fascinating as matehing up the exchange 
columns in the newspaper, giving every- 
one what they want. In summer we take 
parties of mothers and children down to 
the beaches. If they can’t afford to pay 
their earfares, someone in the society does 
it for them. Then at Christmas time we 
give a party for children who are not 
looked after by anyone else. No, there 
is not much chance of our being imposed 
on. In the first place, we are not a char- 
ity society, and the material help we 
give is very slight. Then, too, we know 
the people that we help; they are our 
friends, and they in turn pass on the 
sunshine we seatter in their way. At 
worst, anyone who cheats us out of a 
smile is not seriously hurt.” 

Besides the work of the individual 
branches, headquarters manages enter- 
prises not limited to any section. There 
is an empty stocking fund, and an emer- 
geney fund, a “one kindness” elub and 
a four score club. This latter is com- 
posed of men and women all over the 
world who have passed their eigthtieth 
milestone. These are remembered on 


their birthdays with a cheery letter or 
Headquarters is as well 


a simple gift. 
the eclearing-house for thousands of ap- 
peals of all kinds. 

Probably the finest piece of work to 
the eredit of the Sunshine society is the 
blind babies’ home in Brooklyn, which is 
under the direct supervision of headquar- 
ters. It has blazed a new trail for work 
with blind children and has set an example 
to city authorities and organized charities. 
Until the Sunshine society came to the 
rescue four years ago no provision was 
made for the blind echil<ren of the poor. 
If they could not be kept at home they 
were sent to Blackwell’s Island with the 
feeble-minded until they were eight years 
old and eligible for admission to a school 
for the blind. Their neglected and for- 
lorn state so touched the heart of Mrs 
Cynthia Tregear, an enthusiastie Sun- 
shiner, that, with practically no funds, 
but with unfailing faith in the support 
of the Sunshine society, she opened a 
nursery and kindergarten in a small tene- 
ment for three blind babies. Her trust 
was well placed. Not only the members 
of the society, but their friends, have 
come to her aid. Instead of being an 
impracticable dream, the home has _ be- 
come a magnificent reality. Now a com- 
modious three story house is oeeupied by 
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the sightless children. Sunshine branches 
and individual members, mothers touched 
by the story of the stricken children, 
kind-hearted business men, have helped 
to furnish the house and to keep it going. 

Mrs Tregear is “mother” of the home, 
and under her care these children, form- 
erly unloved and untaught, have blos- 
somed into happy, useful, little souls. 
Some of them were so neglected that they 
could scarcely be told from the idiots 
with whom they were confined. At this 
home, which bears no stamp of an insti- 
tution, a great change has been wrought. 
Stories about the great world they ecan- 
not see are told them until their little 
minds are busy with the wonders of ex- 
istence. Songs about birds and flowers 
and children are taught them until their 
saddened little lives are filled with music. 
Games and lessons, play and work, res- 
eue them from black despair and start 
them on the road to helpful joyous lives. 

The Sunshine work with blind babies 
has been so successful that the New York 
city board of education has offered to 
take charge of the kindergarten. For 
the first time in Greater New York blind 
children under eight years are receiving 
public instruction. 

The newest undertaking of headquar- 
ters is a sanitarium and rest home at Ben- 
sonhurst, facing the harbor of New 
York. This is a project of Mrs Alden’s, 
who sees in the sanitarium the prospect 
of a permanent income for the society. 
Hitherto the work of headquarters. has 
been administered by voluntary work- 
ers. Many members have given up all 
their time to it. The necessary expenses 
have been met by contributions from in- 
dividuals and branches. But the time 
has come when a steadier and larger in- 
come is needed. To meet this demand, 
the society has built the sanitarium, as 
an endowment for headquarters, and is 
rapidly clearing off the mortgage on it. 

It is to be regretted that while the 
society has assumed huge proportions, 
Mrs Alden has not deemed it necessary 
to apply the efficiency test, which is the 
war-ery of modern philanthropists. The 
strictest of business methods are not 
deemed necessary in handling $40,000 
a year. Moreover, while Mrs Alden 
states that an expert accountant ean ac- 
count for every cent received and spent, 
even to the last postage stamp, the finan- 
cial report published each month in the 
Sunshine Pulletin would not be aecepted 
by any business house. 
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HE September number 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
contained an article en- 
titled “College and Mat- 
rimony,” written by a 
graduate of an eastern 
woman’s college whose 
name has found its place among the bril- 
liant writers of the day. Statements of 
facts made over the signature of such a 
woman, having abundance of opportunity 
to verify them, should carry weight 
enough to be seriously considered. The 
statements in question must make every 
friend of college training for women 
have some uncomfortable doubts. 

The article begins with the results of 
the author’s investigations among a few 
married college graduates as to the effect 
of her college training upon the woman’s 
desirability as a fiancée, and ends with 
a summary of the general results of col- 
lege training upon the woman’s char- 
acter which seem to make her not only 
undesirable as a fiancée, but obnoxious 
as a social factor in any relationship. 
I qiote from the article: “The erities of 
this method of education . . . see the free- 
dom grown boisterous; the foreefulness 
assertive; the executive ability intolerant 
of anybody else’s executive ability; the 
self-sufficiency so real and sincere as to 
mystify and pain when it does not 
frankly patronize. And they say briefly, 
‘College girls are bad-mannered.’” A 
boisterous, bad-mannered, self-assertive 
and intolerant individual—all conspic- 
uous traits of ignorance and lack of eul- 
ture—is a lamentable result of our 
boasted “higher education for women.” 

The present system of education for 
women is still on trial. Its most ardent 
advoeates have seen, “out of the corn- 
ers” of eyes resolutely fixed upon things 
as they “ought to be,” enough of these 
qualities of character in college women 
to make them wonder if the system 
might not be improved. There seems 
to be a consensus of opinion that the 
woman of today is not, in her place in 
our social life, efficient in the sense that 
the man is efficient in his. The college 
training of the man does make him more 
efficient. It is still in doubt as to its 
benefit in the woman’s case. 


A Lack in Woman’s Education 


By Isabel W. Wilder 


Where is the trouble—in the woman, 
or the training? A considerable num- 
ber, like the writer of “College and Mat- 
rimony,” believe it is in the woman and 
advocate, not so much a change in the 
college system, as an elimination of it 
altogether, except in special cases. To 
say that the same educational training 
which makes the man a useful member 
of society is not good for women is to 
say what is by no means proven, for it 
has never been tried, except in excep- 
tional cases. The basie principle of a 
man’s education is conspicuously lacking 
in a woman’s—a definite object. Every 
man is educated for something, to take 
some position of usefulness in human 
life. With rare exceptions, only the 
women who are compelled to earn their 
living have any definite object for which 
they are being trained. Men look for- 
ward to their position as wage earners 
and workers in the w rld as opportu- 
nity; women as a calamity. The point of 
view certainly influences the effect of 
college training, though its results as 
means toward a definite end are not 
questioned in the case of women any 
more than men. To develop powers and 
capacities aimlessly, with no opportu- 
nity for their exercise, is to generate 
power and leave it uncontrolled. It be- 
comes a mischievous and destructive 
agent. 

So much stress has been laid upon the 
differences between the man and the 
woman that the great basic, common hu- 
man nature where they find identity is 
too much overlooked. If we look at the 
man trained, as the girl is trained, to 
be a dependent upon the strength and 
bounty of others, objectless, unless amuse- 
ment and self-indulgence may be called 
an object in life, I think about the same 
qualities that have been enumerated as 
belonging to the college girl would ap- 
pear in his ease. The world has ap- 
plied the epithet of effeminate to such 
men. Some changes in public opinion 
will come about before this question of 
training will get very far toward set- 
tlement. It is tacitly agreed that it is 
necessary to a man’s integrity of char- 
acter that he somehow return to the world 
an equivalent for what he takes out of 
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it, either by “earning his living” literally 
“by the sweat of his brow” or by exer- 
cising whatever talent he may possess 
to add to the common wealth of human- 
ity. Independence of others up to a 
certain limit is essential to him. 

No such necessity is recognized for the 
woman. Dependent upon others is she, even 
for her daily bread, with her position 
in life, all she is to be and do, dependent 
upon such fickle chance as dwells in per- 
sonal charm and the whimsiealities of a 
young man’s faney, or the more sordid 
consideration of somebody’s bank ae- 
count. The woman who earns her own 
living is looked upon with pity and some- 
times with patronizing superiority. The 
ideas of women’s place in the world as 
active agents in its affairs are so vague 
that nobody knows really what she is 
training for. Homemaking and mother- 
hood are certainly woman’s business, but 
not all women find it available business, 
and I venture the heterodox opinion that 
not every woman finds herself adapted to 
it, while the collection and organization of 
any authentic knowledge on the subject 
has been so recently begun that practical 
training for it is little more than experi- 
mental, so far. 

Probably every girl who goes to col- 
lege expects to get married. It is the 
natural goal, but most of them expect 
to escape all that would necessitate 
training for it, in the business sense. 
One of the objects sought by their par- 
ents when planning this very edueation 
is that the girl may “marry well.” Mar- 
riage is looked upon as an escape from an 
anomalous position, and from the re- 
sponsibilities of life. Daughters are to 
marry. money and be able to “buy” 
all things, and such training is demanded 
for them as will fit them to oceupy that 
position. Perhaps it does fit them for 
it; the only trouble is that such eondi- 
tions exist nowhere outside women’s 
brains. 

It is by no means certain that co-edu- 
eation has “no connection with higher 
education, except as a matter of taste,” 
if we define education as a training for 
life. The stock argument against co- 
education, so fearlessly and expressively 
stated, “that the man kicks her out of 
his college in order to preserve his illu- 
sions about her,” changes its appearance 
from different points of view. Why 
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should illusions be preserved as illusions? 
If the girls in their natural state are so 
much worse than men’s ideals of them, 
why not let them measure themselves by 
them as a means of their edueation? It 
is the real woman who must live among 


‘men when school life is exchanged for 


that of the big world, and it would 
promise better for the suecess of that 


“life together,” if he is to keep his ideal, 


that she should realize it. 

In this connection I would like to 
answer the question, “Why should the 
average girl of that age have a real in- 
sight into masculine character?” Because 
in two very important relations in life 
she will need it, and she ean get it at 
no other time. First, because she finds 
him a part of her surroundings in every- 
day life as it exists outside the woman’s 
school, and,to his personality and ideas 
she must adapt herself. Women’s ideas 
of things as they ought to be may be 
perfectly right, but of things as they are, 
they are very often wide of the mark. 
Second, the possibility remains for every 
girl that she may be the mother of a 
boy, and every boy, regardless of par- 
entage, is obliged to go through this uh- 
desirable (?) age, between the period 
of babyhood and that of eligibility to 
the society of women, and unfortunate 
as it may seem, mothers have to go on 
being mothers through it all. It has 
been the experience of the -world.that 
just these years are the test of hei ‘power 
and influence. It is here where: > the 
break most often comes between mother 
and son, and the reason lies in. the facet 
of her utter inability to understand. 
The mother who has appreciative sym- 
pathy to give through these trying years 
is the mother who has affection, loyalty 
and companionship in her son such as 
no other relationship in life ean give to 
either of them. Knowledge of those 
years must be had by association with 
them. The mother must bring to her 
relationship with her son an insight into 
motives and point of view gotten only 
by sharing them. 

College “education will remain a doubt- 
ful good for all but those who are com- 
pelled for financial reasons to use it, to 
earn their daily bread, until women in 
general have as definite a purpose in 
their lives as the man’s occupation is in 
his. 
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“I say, kindly stop snoring so!" 


Mrs Snifflesneeze Visits Court 


By Paul Harboe 


HAT new cook” said the 
king, tilting his throne, 
and smiling at the queen, 
ae Ps “that new cook you have 
> secured, I say, is the 
best in the business.” 
The royal couple had 
just come from the dining room. 
“I’m so glad you like the dishes he 
prepares, my lord,” answered the queen. 
“I do, indeed,” the monarch went on; 
“and I propose to reward you. You 
shall have a new diamond necklace.” 
The queen again looked happy. Lit- 
tle by little, however, the king grew 
sieepy. His wife would talk about noth- 
ing but new gowns and the three little 
prineesses, and how could such things 
interest or amuse a mighty ruler? He 
began to yawn, and ordered a pillow to 
be brought him. The pillow arrived, 
and was placed under his head on the 
throne. As soon as the page had re- 
tired, the king laid down his scepter, 
permitted the queen to kiss his hand, and 
all at onee the whole palace became as 
silent as a tomb. The king would sleep, 


and woe unto him who should dare to 
disturb his slumber! 

But the king could not sleep; his 
throne was a most uncomfortable seat, 
and then, besides, the queen snored aw- 
fully. Almost angrily, he turned upon 
her, and eried: 

“I say, kindly stop snoring so!” 

The queen awoke with a start of fear. 
“Oh, pardon, my lord—” she began, but 
at that moment there was a knock at the 
door. 

“Who is it that demands admittance 
to the king’s hall?” thundered the mighty 
monarch, 

No answer came, only a renewed tap- 
tap-tap at the door. The queen looked 
up anxiously at the face of her husband. 

“My lord,’ she whispered, “I believe 
it is the princesses.” 

So, in truth, it was—the three little 
princesses. Tip-tap-toe they marched to 
the throne of their royal father. 

“Well,” exclaimed the king, “what is 
it?” 

The princesses stopped at the foot 
of the throne and bowed. “May we,” 
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the first princess began. 

“Go out,’ the second 
went on. 

“For a walk?” the third 
concluded. 

The king serateched his 
royal head. Really, he 
was very fond of the lit- 
tle princesses. 

“Ye-es, but the wind is 
blowing fearfully, and the 
ground is covered with 
deep snow. However, you 
may go out on one condi- 
tion: Do not for one mo- 
ment stand still, and do 
not play in the snow. Do 
you hear?” 

“Do not play in the 
snow—do you hear?” the 
queen repeated. 

“That,” the first prin- 
cess began. 

“We,” the second went 
on. 
“Promise,” the third 
concluded. 

“Good-by, 


then; and, 


their walk. Cautiously 
and obediently they filed 
out through the portals of the castle into 
the spacious royal meadows. The weather 
wasn’t so bad after all. The rays of the 
sun were very warm indeed, and the 
wind had died down. The snow was 
wonderfully soft. It was like velvet al- 
most. 
_ “Ah, why must one make promises 
one cannot keep,” the first little princess 
thought. 

“Why can’t we be permitted to play 
with the snow, when it has come all the 
way from heaven just for little chil- 
dren?” the second said aloud, with a 
little pout of discontent. 

“To make snowballs and snow men and 
grottoes of,” the third coneluded. 

The temptation was very strong, and 
the three little princesses were so very, 
very weak. They forgot all about their 
royal papa’s stern command. They threw 
themselves into the snow and began to 
play with it. Soon they had a great 
pile, ready to become the snow man’s 
body. How jolly it was! Hurrah! 
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Their laughter rang out over the broad + 


im 
remember, don’t take your Se 
hands out of your muffs, 
either,” was the monarch’s 
last command. 

Let us accompany the 
three little princesses on 
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“ The royal papa almost dropped his crown, so furiously did he sneeze ” 


fields and penetrated into the ~- dark, 
gloomy wood just beyond. How little 
they think that anyone is about to hear! 
But someone hiding there at once comes 
out of her strange home among the shad- 
ows. “Ho, ho, ho!” 

Hurry home, little princesses, hurry 
home! It is the wicked Mrs Snifflesneeze! 
She hobbles quickly down upon the play- 
ing children, who are unconscious of her. 
approach, and puts her long wand right 
under their little noses. Strange, how 
all at once each little nose began to tickle, 
and how cold it suddenly grew. 

“T am freezing. I want to go home,” 
wept the littlest of the princesses, and 
sneezed. The other princesses likewise 
began to sneeze, and they, too, wanted to 
go home. Cold were their feet, red as 
beets their noses. And just think of it, 
they had forgotten to bring their hand- 
kerchiefs! 

Mrs Snifflesneeze stood by and laughed 
eruelly, rubbing her bony hands: “There 
must be something for me to do in the 
castle; suppose I pay the royal fam- 
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THE CHILDREN 


ily a visit!” she muttered to herself. 

Like an invisible shadow, she followed 
the three little princesses on the way 
home. The faithful wateh-dog barked 
furiously as she approached the castle 
gate like a cold wind. But she only 
laughed her wicked “ho, ho, ho!” and 
slipped in through an open door in the 
rear. The odors from the royal kitchen, 
where dinner was being prepared, guided 
her there. She entered and touched with 
her wand the nose of the new French 
cook who was stirring the soup. 

“A-ktschew! a-ktschew! How dare 
you tickle me, you seamp,” shrieked the 
cook, striking the kitchen boy with the 
ladle. 

“What do you mean—a-ktschew! a- 
ktschew!” cried the poor boy, himself 
sneezing so violently that he dropped the 
saucepan of freshly stewed beans, nar- 
rowly missing the head of the big kitchen 
eat, which was vainly trying to escape 
the wand of Mrs Snifflesneeze. 

“Then you have put too much pepper 
in the soup, you good-for-nothing, you! 
The king will be beside himself, and will 
vent his wrath upon me. Oh, what in 


the world can I do?” lamented the cook. 
“Ho, ho, ho!” laughed the malevolent 


witch in an undertone, hugging her wand 
to her heartless breast. “Soon I shall 
have made victims of the royal papa and 
mamma and the entire household.” 

Slyly as a fox she crept about the 
big house, and every nose she touched 
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grew instantly red and in need of a 
handkerchief. “A-ktschew! a-ktschew!” 
presently resounded from room to room 
and from cellar to garret. 

All of a sudden Mrs Snifflesneeze began 
to feel a curious desire to peep into the 
room of the three little princesses, where 
they all lay sick in bed. At the foot of 
the bed, in a very sober attitude, stood 
Doctor Quinine. 

“Will you not also have a spoonful 
of my excellent cough-mixture?” he 
asked, catching sight of Mrs Snifflesneeze. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” muttered the witch. 
“Thank you, I don’t need any.” And with 
a catlike, secretive glance, she added: 
“But tell me, how are the little prin- 
cesses ?” 

Doctor Quinine shook his head. It is 
a serious ease, I am afraid, and this un- 
certain weather is much against them. 
Hear them cough, the poor little angels! 
I hope it will not turn out to be searlet 
fever.” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Mrs Snifflesneeze, 
and off she went directly to the royal 
dining room, where they were about to 
serve dinner. 

“Fill my beaker with the reddest wine 


-~and heap up the logs in the fireplace 


yonder,” the king commanded, as he en- 
tered with the queen. 

“My, what a long beard he has!” said 
Mrs Snifflesneeze to herself on seeing the 
king. “But no matter, I mean to stick 
him anyhow with my wand.” 


“Strange, how all at once each little nose began to tickle” 
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His majesty lifted the beaker of spar- 
kling wine. 

“A-ktschew! a-ktschew-oo0-00 !”” 

The royal papa almost dropped his 
crown, so furiously did he sneeze. 

“Where did I catch this cold?” he eried 
impatiently. 

“Not from me—a-ktschew!”’ replied the 
royal mamma. 

“Away with meat and drink! © Clear 
the tables and don’t let me see you any 
more!” thundered the king to the terri- 
fied servitors. “You have brought this 
contagion. You are to blame for it, you 
wretches !” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Mrs Snifflesneeze 
from behind the curtain. 

But that laugh was her last. All her 
efforts had so wearied her that she could 
not continue her malicious mischief, but 
must seek a corner in the garret where 
she might rest. She felt, indeed, that 
her time had come. But, though growing 
feebler and feebler, she would not give 
up without a struggle. 

One morning she slowly and with dif- 
ficulty dragged herself down to see the 
little princesses. A young knight, the 
messenger of spring, was just then eall- 
ing on them. His name was Green. He 
was clad in beautiful attire, the color 
of glad grass, he carried a shining sword 
at his side, and in his hand bore a branch 
budding with odorous leaves. 

“Here, you forbidding old crone,” he 
eried, thrusting the branch beneath her 
crooked nose, “why don’t you go out and 
gather some pretty flowers for yourself? 
You look so sour and dissatisfied !” 

And the three little princesses laughed 
so heartily that Mrs Snifflesneeze grew 
frightened and dropped her crutch. 
When she tried to pick it up, she could 
not bend her back for pain. Overcome 
with shame and rage, she hobbled to- 
ward the door, followed by the young 
knight and the three little princesses. 

“Farewell, farewell!” they cried, and 
ran after her across the garden, which 
was flooded with sunshine and the fra- 
grance of early flowers. 

But suddenly they all stopped, sur- 
prised, astounded. The witeh had dis- 
appeared! They stared and stared. She 
was gone! But how? How? Had she 
sunk through the earth? Or flown to 
the sky? 

No, more marvelous still, she had melted 
in the sun’s rays! This terrible pun- 
ishment had overtaken her on the self- 
same spot where she had bewitched the 
three little princesses. 
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And there she lay now, nothing but 
a little pool on the ground, the evil- 
minded Mrs Snifflesneeze. 


Sunday 
By Constance Johnson 


Sunday is just the nicest day! 
No matter if I cannot play 

With other boys, because, you see, 
My daddy’s home all day with me. 


Of course my mother’s great, but then, 
She’s always home—not like us men. 
And daddy makes ice cream and brings 
Me out to lick the spoon and things. 


When Sunday evening comes we sit, 
And mother reads or plays a bit, 
While daddy takes me on his knee 
Until it’s time to go to tea. 


I think nights always come too fast, 

But Sunday’s worst—they-never last. 
And then there’s six long days before 
My daddy’s home with me some more. 


Artistic Common Sense 


When you read that October puzzle 
story didn’t you agree with Jimmy that 
Pauline certainly possessed it? The ad- 
vertisement around which this story was 
woven was that of the Standard Oil Cloth 
Company of New York. 

The awards for the solution of this 
puzzle story were as follows: Mrs James 
A. Steere of Michigan, Five Dollars in 
eash; Mrs John C. Davis of Rhode Is- 
land, Three Dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise; Mrs H. A. Bean of Massachusetts, 
Two Dollars’ worth of merchandise. 

Among the advertising pages of this 
issue will be found another puzzle story, 
entitled A Bit of Floss. The conditions 
governing will be found with the story. 
See if you can solve it. 


MartHa, aged six, after searching in 
vain through her little bureau for her 
clean “panties,” appeared at the kitchen 
door holding up a tiny white petticoat, 
and broke forth in rhyme: 

“T am a little p-o-o-r girl; 
All I have to wear 
Ts a little petticoat, 
On my little bare.” 
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an TR in a row the stockings swung 

By sister Kate to the mantel hung. 

Her own was blue, and black was Ned’s; 
The next was red, and that was Ted’s; 
And, queer and bulgy as to toe, 

A white one swung for Baby Joe 


Down beneath them—what was there? 
A sheep, a cow and a Teddy Bear! 

A woolly poodle that really walked, 
And a doll, a wonderful doll, that talked! 
A train of ears, a big Noah’s ark, 

And a funny dog with a funny bark! 


In through the window pane there crept 

A moonbeam, past where the children 
slept, 

Across the floor to the fireplace. 

And lo! within the enchanted space 

The Christmas toys in the magie light, 

Awoke! Was ever there such a sight! 


The Teddy Bear reached forth a paw; 


Co He yawned and stretched, and then he saw 


The painted door of the ark swing 
wide 

And, two by two, from its dim inside 

The animals march as, long ago, 


4 
“ On rarat they marched, you know. 
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on toys,” ’twas the p poke; 
“We’re gathered here for yon little folk. 


“Across the ocean they brought me here 

The most wonderful toy produced this 
year. 

I’d have you know I’m of high estate, 

I’m quite the latest thing to date. 

My whole inside is filled with wheels.” 

“Moo,” asked the cow, “are they in your 
heels? 


“Moo, moo, moo, perhaps it’s true, 

But not for worlds would I change with 
you. 

I have no wheels, for I’m all of wood, 

I’ve never danced, but I’ve stood and 
stood 

On my spotted legs, and they’re strong 
enough 

For laddies who play a little rough. 


“A little German boy named Max, 
With eyes of blue and hair of flax, 
Who whistled all the livelong day 
As happy as the birds at play, 


In wooden shoga@ii funny frock, 
Whittled me vooden block. 
NER 
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“And as he ear he watchéd@ h 

And petted her,M#nd wondered how 

The grass so gregh made milk so whit§ 

And sometimes Mugged and hugged her 
tight 

Because he loved her so, and then— 

Why, he just hugged her once again. 


“And so, because his heart was glad, 
Because he was a happy lad, 

He whistled and he carved all day 
While other boys were off at play. 
And every night at set of sun 

A little wooden cow was done. 


“For Max was making Christmas toys 
For far, far distant little boys. 

‘Ich liebe dich,’ he’d say, each day, 
As each of us was sent away. 

And so die liebe kinder small 

Are sure to ‘love us best of all.” 


The first white ray of early dawn 
Proclaimed that it was Christmas morn, 
The moonbeam fled; the toys were still; 
The sun stole in and seemed to fill 
The room and flood each little bed 

And lift the lids of Master Ted. 


“The poodle’s great!” cried master Ned; 
“Just see my train of cars!” eried Ted. 
The Paris doll was Kate’s delight. 

But Baby Joe from morn ’till night 
The spotted cow held close, you know, 
Because, said he, “I loves 
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New Stencil Designs 


Original, exclusive designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out Patterns, supplied at prices quoted under illus- 
trations. All correspondence must be addressed Handicraft Department, all money orders 
made out to the Phelps Publishing Co. Do not send cash 


[A new, up-to-date article on Stenciling, with all details of the process, will appear in the January 
Good Housekeeping.] 


By Winifred Wilson 


No 183. Columbine design for curtain or bedspread. Pattern 50 cents 
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‘ No 182. Couch cover in Darmstadt design. Pattern $1.00 
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No 185. 
d 


Magazine cover with cone 
Pattern 25 cents 
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No 184. Iris design for table mat. Pattern 50 cents. Po 
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No 186. Peach blossom design for curtain. Pattern 50 cents : - 


No 190. No 191. Poppy design on magazine 
cover. Pattern 25 cents 


No 192. Rug, Indian “good-luck” design. Pattern 75 cents 


No 193. Couch cover with clematis design. Pattern 75 cents 
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No 194. Iris design for table runner. No 195. 18-inch table mat, rose design. Pattern 50 cents 
Pattern 35 cents 


No 196. Indian design for rug. Pattern $1.00 


No 197. Curtain with rose design. Pattern 50 cents 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 
ractical designs which can be made at home, — seam-allowing patterns 
g furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 


Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, 4 


Nos 208 G H and 209G H. Coat of tan broade 
cloth. Skirt of blue cheviot. Patterns 10 cents 
each. See Page 684. In ordering be sure to state 
size wanted 
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Nos 201 G H and 202 G H. Shirtwaist 
of white cotton poplin. Skirt of tobacco 
brown broadcloth. Patterns 10 cents each. 
See Page 684. In ordering be sure to state 
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Nos 191 G H and 192 G A... Shirtwaist of gray loui- 
sine silk. Skirt of gra wement serge. Patterns 10 
cents each. See Page “\ ordering be sure to state 
size wanted 


Nos 193 G H_ and 194 & H, Mandarin 
jumper of C blu i silk with 
gored and plaited skirt of nies material. Pat- 
terns 10 cents each. See Page 683. In ordering 
be sure to state size wanted 


No 199 G H. of thyst chiffon taffeta. 
Pattern 10 cents. = Page 683. In ordering be sure to 
state size wanted 


Nos 188 G H and 189 G H. One piece coat of cara- 
cul fur cloth. Skirt of black chiffon broadcloth. Pat- 
terns 10 cents each. See Page 683. In orccring be 
sure to state size wanted 
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No 205 G H. Costume of brown henrietta. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 683. In ordering be 
sure to state size wanted 


Patterns 203 G H and 204 G H. Tucked 
waist of white linen. Tucked and plaited skirt 
of cashmere. Patterns 10 cents each. 
rane oe In ordering be sure to state size 
want 
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No 207 G H. One-piece coat of Bordeaux 
(red) broadcloth. Pattern 10 cents. See Page 
683. In ordering be sure to state size wanted 


No217 GH. Doll’s set. Each garment in one piece. Patterns 10 cents. 
684. In ordering be sure to state size wanted 


See Page 
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No 1955 Kimono of 
china silk. No196G H. One- 
Bo nightgown. No 197 G 

One-piece corset cover. 


terns 10 centseach. See Page 
. In ordering be sure to 
state size wanted 
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‘ supporter. No 200 G H. 
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Navy blue cloth, with heavily embroid- 
cloth trimmings. Belt and knot 
of black satin 


Gray cloth gown, combined 
with embroidered cloth and deep 
velvet 


December Fashion Ideas 

We 
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Green cloth coat, with bands 
of striped velvet. Green striped 
velvet skirt. (One of the very 
latest combinations) 


Cx _Deep pink cloth gown, com- 
bined with embroidered and 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping Read- 
ers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
[Refer to drawings on Pages 674—680] 


A smart coat could be developed from 
design No 188 G H, in any material 
suitable for the purpose. Fur cloth is 
much worn, and is manufactured in so 
good imitation of the real skins that it 
is difficult to tell them apart. Particu- 
larly is this true of the woven caracul 
and Persian lamb. Pattern No 188 G H 
is cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. For the average person, 
it will require 1% yards of material 45 
inches wide, or 11% yards 54 inches wide. 
Pattern No 189 G H for the seven-gored 
skirt is cut in 8 sizes, from 20 to 34 inches 
waist measure. For the average per- 
son, the skirt requires 654 yards 36 in- 
ches wide, or 614 yards 44 inches wide. 

An attractive dress of chiffon taffeta 
or light weight cloth, could be made after 
the design found in No 190 G H. The 
band trimming should be of a contrasting 
material. Many of the newest models 
show bands such as these, ornamented 
with hand embroidery, appliqué or sou- 
tache braid, in faney designs. The 
jumper and skirt may be joined at the 
waist or finished separately, and adjusted 
on the figure. Pattern No 190 G H is 
cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the average person, it re- 
quires 103g yards of material 20 inches 
wide, or 5 yards 44 inches wide, or 1014 
yards 24 inches wide. 

Design No 191 G H depicts one of the 
popular plain shirtwaists. It will be 
effective made from cotton, wool, or silk 
material. It is particularly desirable for 
stout figures, as the tueks on the shoul- 
ders are so arranged as to leave the 
waist perfectly plain across the front, 
and give the necessary fullness in front 
of the arm, where the majority of stout 
figures require it. Pattern No 191 G H 
is cut in 9 sizes, from 32 to 48 inches bust 
measure. For the average person, it re- 
quires 344 yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or 1% yards 44 inches wide, or 
334 yards 24 inches wide. The seven- 
gored, plaited skirt shown in No 192 
G H is eut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. It is finished in 
round length and the plaits are stitched 
flounce depth. It requires 1234 yards 
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of material 20 inches wide, or 634 yards 
44 inches wide, or 121% yards 24 inches 
wide. 

A mandarin jumper imparts a dressy 
touch to a gown, and this is especially em- 
phasized in garment No 193 G H, where 
the inlaid yoke offers such opportunity 
for hand embroidery and appliqué. The 
original model was of Copenhagen blue, 
the yoke being a lighter shade, embroid- 
ered in self colors. Designed as this 
waist is, it will stay in place on the 
shoulders, and will not give one a slov- 
enly appearance, as do many of the man- 
darin waists. Pattern No 193 G H is 
eut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For the average person it re- 
quires 234 yards of material 20 inches 
wide, or 154 yards 44 inches wide, or 
2% yards 24 inches wide. The design 
shown in No 194 G H is the newest 
model in gored skirts. The pattern 
has seven gores, and is eut in 6 sizes, 
from 22 to 32 inches waist measure. For 
the average person, it requires 12% 
yards of material 20 inches wide, or 6 
yards 44 inches wide. Of 24-inch wide 
material 12 yards are required. 

A stylish costume, suitable for gen- 
eral wear, can be made after the design 
No 205 G H. Cotton, light weight 
woolen or silk materials can be employed 
with equally good effect. For those who 
prefer wash waists, the skirt may be 
made of tweed or heavy serge, and the 
waist of pereale or gingham. The fold 
trimming may be of self or contrasting 
goods, and if the whole costume is fash- 
ioned from one material, bands may be 
used on the waist to simulate a yoke. 
Pattern No 205 G H has a body lining, 
and is eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. For the average ‘person, 
it requires 12% yards 27 inches wide, or 
7 yards 44 inches wide. If the material 
is 24 inches wide, 1444 yards are re- 
quired. 

A broadeloth, novelty panama, or tweed 
of dark blue, fashioned after design No 
207 G H, will make an attractive coat. 
The fact that the garment is eut in one 
piece will recommend it to the majority 
of mothers. Not only is it easily made, 
but it may be slipped on and off quickly, 
without discomfort to the child. It is 
without shoulder seams and has a tucked 
seam at the center back. Pattern No 207 
G H is cut in 3 sizes, for children of 1, 
3, and 5 years of age. For a child of 3 
years, it requires 144 yards of material 
54 inches wide. 

Tailor made gowns for misses are se- 
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vere, especially for sehool wear. They 
must derive their smartness from their 
correct lines and perfect finish. The one 
illustrated in No 203 G H is especially 
girlish, and will be effective if the waist 
is fashioned from a tub material, and the 
skirt from cashmere, veiling or Freneh 
serge. The tucks in the waist are so ar- 
ranged that they give ample fullness to 
the girlish figure. Likewise the plaits in 
the skirt give the desired fullness over 
the hips, and the tueks make a pretty 
finish. Pattern No 203 G H is eut in 3 
sizes, for girls 14, 16 and 18 years of 
age. For a girl 16 years of age, it will 
require 24% yards of material 36 inches 
wide, or 1% yards 44 inches wide. Of 
material 24 inehes wide, No 203 G H will 
require 34% yards for a girl 16 years of 
age. The seven-gored skirt, pattern No 
204 G H is eut in three sizes, for girls 14, 
16 and 18 years of age. For a girl 16, 
it requires 634 yards of material 44 
inches wide, or 11% yards of material 
24 inches wide. 

Tilustration No 208 G H shows a tail- 
ored eostume suitable for everyday wear. 
The coat and skirt may be of the same 
or contrasting materials. However, since 
the vogue for separate wraps will con- 
tinue throughout the winter, a coat of 
tan broadeloth or cheviot will be useful, as 
it may be worn with any skirt. This 
garment is particularly easily made, as 
the design calls for the poekets being 
stitched to the outside, which does away 
with the difficult finish necessary where 
inserted pockets are used. Pattern No 208 
G H is cut in 3 sizes, for girls 14, 16 and 
18 years of age. For a girl of 16 years, 
it requires 2% yards of material 44 in- 
ehes wide. Pattern No 209 G H for this 
six-gored, plaited skirt is eut in 3 sizes, 
for girls 13, 15 and 17 years of age. 
For a girl 15 years of age, it requires 
4% yards of material 44 inches wide. 

Design No 201 G H for a plaited waist 
will develop remarkably well in the fash- 
ionable cotton poplins. The ecombina- 
tion of broad and narrow tucks is artis- 
tically carried out, and gives the effect of 
an extended shoulder, without the ineon- 
venience of the exaggerated long shoul- 
der seam. The chief charm of the waist 
is its tailored finish, and therefore due 
attention should be given to the finish of 
the plain euffs and color. Pattern No 
201 G H is eut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. For the average 
person it will require 3% yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches wide. Pattern No 202 GH 
for this five-gored plaited” skirt is eut in 
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6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist meas- 
ure. For the average person, it will 
require 5% yards of material 44 inches 
wide, or 5 yards 50 inehes wide. 

Each year there is an increased tend- 
ency to give useful as well as pretty 
Christmas gifts. The lingerie illustrated 
may be made as plain or elaborate as the 
taste of the giver dictates, and there are 
few women who would not be pleased to 
receive one or more of these dainty gar- 
ments nicely made, and finished with a 
touch of hand embroidery. Kimona No 
195 G H is cut im 8 sizes, from 32 to 
46 inches bust measure. For the aver- 
age person it requires 5°4 yards of 
material 44 inches wide. One-piece 
nightgown No 196 G H is eut in 7 
sizes, from 32 to 44 inehes bust measure. 
For the average person it requires 45g 
yards of material 36 inches wide. One- 
piece corset cover No 197 G H is eut in 
8 sizes, from 32 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. For the average person it requires 
1¥% yards of material 36 inches wide. 
Bishop dressing sack No 198 G H is 
eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. For the average person it re- 
quires 34g yards of material 36 inches 
wide. Bust supporter No 199 G H is 
particularly desirable for stout figures. 
It is eut in 9 sizes, from 32 to 48 inehes 
bust measure. For the average person, 
it requires 34 of a yard of material 36 
inches ‘wide. Gored petticoat No 200 
G H is eut in 9 sizes, from 20 to 36 
inches waist measure. For the average 
person it requires 934 yards of material 
20 inches wide, or 544 yards, 44 inches 
wide. Patterns 10 cents each. 

Dolls’ one-piece set No 217 G H will 
at once recommend itself to those who 
are plenning gifts for children. Each 
garment, with the exception of the cap, 
is in one piece, and the set is so easily 
made that a small child ean put the gar- 
ments together without assistance. In 
the illustration the garments are shown 
with little or no trimming, but with 
pretty lace insertion and edging, they 
may be made exceedingly dainty and at- 
traetive. The pattern set comes for dolls 
from 1 to 16 inches long. (The measnre- 
ment must be taken from the crown of 
the head to the sole of the foot.) The 
set consists of a coat, dress, guimpe and 
petticoat in one, under waist, drawers, 
night gown and eap. Price 10 cents. 


Nervovs Women should not talk too 
mueh. Exeessive and enthusiastic talking 
wastes vitality —Medical Summary. 
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Patterns for holiday gifts described on Page 716 
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By M. Alison Muir 


Simple, yet pleasing Christmas gifts 
are suggested in the illustrations. 

Attractive centerpieces are always in 
vogue, for no well-appointed dining table 
is complete without its “mat in the mid- 
dle with a buneh of posies on it.” Where 
hand work has been employed it is a sat- 
isfaction to feel that the completed arti- 
ele is serviceable, as well -s ornamental; 
eonsequently, good materials—linens and 
braids—should be used, for these survive 
the wear and tear of laundering. By 
the way, no eareful housewife should 
think of putting her hand worked center- 
pieces and doilies into the family wash; 
that is, if she wishes to retain the dain- 
tiness of their original form and eolor. 
All such articles should be washed sep- 
arately (using a good white soap), well 
rinsed, and when partly dry, ironed on the 


No 92. An elaborate design in solid and eyelet work 


wrong side, over several thicknesses of 
flannel. The larger pieces should be kept 
on a roll when not in use. 

No 91 measures fifteen inches and is 
made in solid and eyelet embroidery on 
best quality art linen. Price 45 eents. 
Cotton for working 10 cents. 

A more elaborate, but 
handsome centerpiece, is 
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No 91. Centerpiece in solid and eyelet 
embroidery 


ton for working will eost 75 eents. 

We must not omit here a gift which 
surely has made its plaee in the Christ- 
mas list. We may receive a great many 
handkerchiefs, of a variety of sizes and 
descriptions, and yet eonsider ourselves 
fortunate. 

Hand _ embroidered 
handkerchiefs make 
dainty gifts. In the 
shops they cost as 
high as eight dollars. 
The edges may be 
sealloped or finished 
with a narrow hem- 
stitched hem. State 
preferenee when or- 
dering. Stamped on 
sheer linen No 90 (or 
a simpler design for 
eorners only) costs, 
ineluding cotton for 
working, 35 cents. 

Address all orders strictly by number 
and name of designer to Pattern Depart- 
ment, Goop HouseKEePInG, Springfield, 
Mass. Do not send eash or stamps, but 
money order, postal note, or check to 
insure its safe arrival. 


shown in No 92. Measur- 
ing twenty-five inches in 
diameter, it is worked in 
solid and eyelet embroid- 
ery. Stamped on art linen 
it eosts $1.35. Cotton for 
working 20 cents. An en- 
tire luncheon set in this 
design, consisting of 
terpieee, six plate, six 
bread and butter (or fin- 
ger bowl) and six goblet 
doilies costs $3.50. Cot- 
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Dainty Things for Baby 
By Ernestine 


Perforated patterns bors the above desi . as follows: 
No #0, baby ~~ = cents; No 941, cape with 


separate collar, 60 cents; No 942, front panel and yoke 
for dress, 75 cents; No 943, collar with tabs for child's 
coat, 75 cents; No 944, baby cap 1-2 year or one-year 
size, 3 cents; No 945, baby pillow, 45 cents; No 144, 
scallop, 25 cents; No 182, scallop, 25 cents. Paste and 

for ing, 25 cents. Cotton, one dozen 
skeins, 25 cents; 3 cents extra for postage. When 


——~ ordering No 941 and No 943 state age of child. 


Se 


Address all orders by number and name of designer 
Pigs Department, Good Housekeeping, Spring- 
eld, Mass 
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What is older, or, in a sense, more commonplace, than a dandelion blossom? 
Yet, when spring is in the air, and there is the smell of fresh turf, a patch of green- 
sward starred with dandelions is a sight for the angels themselves. 

Every new dandelion, every blade of grass, like the springtime which 

Christmas brings it, is a miracle. 

Christmas is one of the old, old stories which is as new every 

December as the first dazzling snowdrift. What would not some of us grown people 
give if we eould feel the wonder and the glory of Christmas as we did onee upon a time? 
We ean at least do our share to make the day all that it should be, all that it was for 
us, for the little ones to whom it comes with all the magic of childhood’s first encounter. 


“The next great social movement in America,’ I believe, “will be toward an im- 
provement in American cooking.” 
Thus spoke Professor Harvey W. Wiley recently to an interviewer 

Another in Paris. Sanitary conditions he found better in France, he said, 

“Movement” than at home, the cookery better, and the people healthier in appear- 
anee. This physical superiority he attributes to the better cookery 
of our friends across the water. 

The discovery of better cooking in France and Germany than im America is not 
new. We are not a nation of cooks, and we have been wont to glory in the fact: 
why cookery, our womenfolk have reasoned, so long as there is Plato at hand, or 
ehina decoration, or bridge whist, with a maid in the kitchen? 

But let us take a second look at the physieal superiority of oyr French and 
German neighbors—real or supposed superiority—and at the reasons therefor. Does 
the French shopkeeper rush out at noon to gulp a quick lunch? or the German 
manufacturer or scientist make of his meals a struggle and a penance? Hardly. Max 
O’Rell used to say that the Freneh shopkeeper, when he locked his door at noon 
against eustomers and spent a leisurely two hours over his dejeuner, had solved the 
problem of life. To see a German or a Frenchman in his café, sipping his favorite 
beverage as if he had no other occupation in life, and lingering over his food as 
if he loved it, the hustling Ameriean might put these men down for sluggards. But 
they ean give him lessons in a good many things besides hygiene and the enjoyment 
of life. They are Fletcherites, for the love of eating and drinking and the sociability 
whieh goes with it, and the results are apparent in their comparative freedom from 
dyspepsia and nervousness. Even alcoholic drinks they rob of a part of their dead- 
liness by leisurely sipping instead of pouring them down after the manner of swine. 

The seeret of superior cookery and hygiene in the Old World is to be traced 
far back to racial, social and industrial differences. American cookery is a good 
deal better today than it was ten years ago, and better, we fancy, than Professor 
Wiley suspects. Progress has been rapid, with the spread of edueation, particularly 
in hygiene and domestie seience, and the growing luxury of our time. This 
we powerfully demonstrated during the agitation on behalf of the national pure food 
bill. The question of food and drink is no longer a minor one, beneath the dignity 
of educated men and women; it is recognized at last as fundamental and demanding 
the best of thought. “Plain living and high thinking” was too often a contradiction 
in terms, until it dawned upon the American mind that plain food should be perfect 
in eonstitution and preparation; that anything and everything was not good enough 
for this sinful but delicate body of ours. 

There remains a vast amount to be done, as Professor Wiley says, in the im- 


provement o: our cookery. Among certain classes the ravages of strong drink, and 
even the divorce court, attest the ignoranee of the housewife. Cookery instruction 
in the public schools is aimed at these evils, and its progress is highly encouraging. 
Such thought, energy and money as Dr Wiley and his followers can devote to a move- 
ment for better cookery among the less intelligent elasses will be wisely spent. This 
magazine will gladly co-operate in the work. 

Among progressive, educated people, Dr Wiley’s “movement” is already under 
way. There exists a body of young housewives, all over the United States, many of 
them college graduates, who are keenly interested in the food problem. We have 
received letters from hundreds of them—letters which would thrill the professor’s hy- 
gienie heart. The Editor’s advisory Committee of One Hundred just formed, is made 
up of typically progressive home-makers of this class. Sueh housewives are taking 
up the work of home-making every year by tens of thousands, trained in the domestic 
seience courses of our publie sehools, or in well ordered homes. 

Don’t blame the cooks too much, Professor Wiley; let us teach our menfolk to 
forget money-making long enough to appreciate their victuals, and partake with 
pleasure and profit. This will hasten the day of better cooking. 


It is yet too early, as we go to press, to report upon our Visiting Day, the thir- 
teenth of November, a sort of national housecleaning festival, on whieh our house- 
keepers were to pay a visit of inspection to the meat markets, bak- 
eries and grocery stores of their respective eities and to look, sniff Market 
and take action. The writing of the resultant articles and the judg- Visiting Day 
ing of them requires time. Meanwhile, we are aiding the housekeep- 
ers of various cities, by means of literature and every means available, to organize the 
work of reform, and welcome inquiry and correspondence. ‘To those who eannot ob- 
tain our Oetober number, 1907, in which Miss Lilian E. Tingle describes the remark- 
able achievement for elean food of the women of Portland, Oregon, a leaflet contain- 
ing the article will be sent on request. 


A eloud which a year ago was not mueh bigger than a man’s hand, now darkens 
the horizon, and if there is aught of the prophetic in us, will within the next year or 
two fetch a storm. This is the sentiment against dirty milk. Last 
winter’s rage against food adulterations, as voiced to congress, will A Gathering 
be outdone. The fact is, the majority of intelligent and otherwise Storm 
eareful persons are not yet awake to the fact that about the nastiest 
food one ean put in his mouth, and about the most dangerous, is the product of the 
average dairy under time-honored eonditions; the damage from food adulterations is 
small in eomparison. 

An international milk congress in Brussels the past autumn, a word from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, and much state and municipal agitation, plainly foretell the awaken- 
tng which is to come. We must not blame the farmers; it is for the housewife to 
demand clean milk and see that she gets it, even at much increased cost, if necessary. 
The coming revolution in the production and marketing of milk will raise prices inev- 
itably; the producer has not been getting enough for his milk to insure cleanliness. 

Pasteurization is good for the milk supply of the poor in the great eities, but be- 
yond that field is a dangerous expedient, tending to eover up dirty milk and postpone 
the necessary reform in production and distribution. 
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F we who earn our living 
get fagged out half way 
% through the race and are 
ready to drop in our 
tracks with exhaustion, we 
are quick to make the 
reason overwork. But 
doctors, now, and physiologists and psy- 
chologists are rising up to tell us that 
we do not work too much, but that our 
method is wrong. We mismanage our 
machine. 

When we see how many of our friends 
are put by for repairs each year, and 
how many more are dragging along at 
half speed, the verdict seems true. The 
man who ean run himself so as to ex- 
press in achievement the utmost of his 
powers has a life policy of happiness. 
I know a doctor who worked at white 
heat night and day during a terrible 
epidemic. His associates, who did no 
more, were worn to the bone, but he 
eame through the siege triumphantly, 
and after a few days’ rest was as fit as 
ever. He is a very busy man, and has 
been so for years, yet every week of those 
years, unless prevented by some great 
emergency, he has spent an afternoon 
playing golf. That was how he aceu- 
mulated the reserve to meet the crisis. 

A broker, who kept his head through 
a frightful panic, when everyone about 
him was going to pieces, retrieved his 
fortune by a stroke so brilliant and so 
daring that it amounted to genius. 
“How could you think at such a time?” 
someone asked him. “Because, I demand 
an idle hour, every day, all to myself. 
Tt fills up my brain and gets the ever- 
lasting din of that stock exchange. out of 
my ears.” 

A man who counts in his generation, 
and is likely to count afterward, gives 
this as his working philosophy: “Do 
each day a little less than your maximum. 
Dou’t waste time keeping busy every 


How to Get Well in Harness 


By A Man Who Did 


minute. Have some interval when you 
ean get inspiration and let in bigger 
thoughts than your own. Sleep enough 
to start the next day fresh in body and 
mind. When an emergency arrives or 
a great opportunity, tackle it with all the 
foree you have. Work to your limit. 
Get rested before you do it again.” 

The man who is under his best, has 
usually neglected his nervous bank ac- 
count. Some foree he has spent men- 
tally on his work, some on running his 
physical engine, some on his emotions. 
The total foots up more than his ac- 
count. He had enough energy to carry 
him through, but he wasted it. First 
of all, then, a man must size up his 
manner of living, of working, of think- 
ing, of feeling, and see how he ean bet- 
ter them all. Then, when he has de- 
cided on his course of action, let him 
forget why he is doing it. Let him give 
himself one wholesome overhauling and 
be done with it. Do not think I am 
preaching a creed of introspection. In- 
deed, the self-focused man is such a 
trial to himself and such a plague to 
his community, that just here I want 
to give the ease of a friend of mine, to 
warn those whose eyes turn inward away 
from such a dangerous practice. 

This man, when he was a classmate 
at college, was a rather sensitive, imag- 
inative fellow, who was yet manly enough 
to be popular among the best all-around 
men in the class. After graduation, he 
drifted into college work in a small 
college town and married. In due time 
he attained to a professorship. At the 
end of eight or nine years’ work he went 
to pieces nervously. Fortunately he 
needed his salary too much to give up 
his work, but he was scarcely able to 
stagger under it. The presence of an 
invalid in the family, and the sick at- 
mosphere of the home, helped him down 
on his nervous way. After his marriage 
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he had not made much effort to cultivate 
a social life. Now he cut off all outside 
eonnections and devoted himself to the 
business of getting well. He tried a 
doctor or two, and earried out their diree- 
tions carefully, but they did not hit his 
ease. The insomnia and depression and 
indigestion which were his greatest ills 
grew to be constant companions. Then 
he became his own doetor. I don’t be- 
lieve a diet fad, nor a new method of 
treatment for neurasthenia, ever escaped 
him. He starved and he stuffed alter- 
nately. He took exercise courses by mail, 
and then he tried a partial rest cure. 
He soaked himself aceording to the prin- 
eiples of hydropathy; then he tried no 
water. He spent a summer vacation in 
almost solitary confinement in the woods, 
taking a nature eure, and came back in 
the fall worse than ever. 

At this time, something about his work 
ealled him to the city for two months. 
He was fully persuaded the strain would 
kill him, but was reconciled by the thought 
that a quick death was better than one by 
inches. The kind fates dropped him into 
a jotly household where life was a merry 
affair. In the same reckless, die-quick 
spirit that he came to the city with, he 
threw prudence to the winds and spent 
every hour he could get away from work 
on some jaunt with his lively companions. 
He golfed and automobiled by day and 
went to concerts and theaters by night. 
To his surprise, he began to sleep better 
and better; his depression slipped off; his 
head grew clear, and to make a long story 
short, my friend, who had come to the city 
a self-centered wreck, returned at the end 
of two months a normal, healthy-minded 
man. He was keen enough to see the 
situation. When he went home he made 
variety and amusement as mueh a mat- 
ter of course in his daily life as his 
lectures to the students, and kept well. 

Sueh a ease stands as a searecrow to 
warn off undue introspection. It serves 
also to emphasize one of those theorems 
that we know to be true but forget to 
demonstrate on ourselves: To keep the bal- 
ance a man should get in his recreation 
what he lacks in his business. For most 
of us city workers, who are living at 
the highest pitch of intensity for eight 
or nine hours of the day, exeitement in 
amusements—the professor’s meat—would 
be our poison. We need some inter- 
mission of mental quiet in the day, also 
some interval of pleasant exercise, to 
balance our physical inaetivity. If we 
take these religiously, the probability is 
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that we can keep somewhere near our 
coneert pitch. 

A man I know is having this lesson 
beaten into him by a kind of modified 
“Muldoon treatment.” He is the head 
of a large business which recently passed 
through some very eritieal phases. He 
squared himself to meet the strain time 
after time; assumed mueh of the burden 
that he did not need to earry, and when 
his business was finally on a safer foot- 
ing, broke under the aceumulated pres- 
sure. He had to stay at home for several 
weeks. Then he went baek to his busi- 
ness; found things in a tangle; straight- 
ened them out, and made himself ill again. 
It was a serious situation. He could not 
give up. He had a wife and mother and 
sister to support. His business would go 
to pieces if he stayed away any longer. 
When the doetor heard the amount of 
work he had done after his return, his 
only remark was: “Well, you look over 
twenty-one.” But to a man of forty- 
two, who supposed he had average com- 
mon sense, it was sufficiently humiliat- 
ing. 
This is the régime which the doctor has 
laid down: At five in the morning the 
faithful patient gets up by an alarm 
clock and takes a plunge so cold that it 
nearly shakes his teeth out. He rubs 
down; slaps himself and works his arms 
like a windmill, until he is in a glow. 
Then he dresses and eats a light break- 
fast—fruit, cereal, rolls, one or two eggs 
and half a eup of coffee. After this he 
goes out and exereises for an hour and 
a half. He is in a part of the city not 
much built up and he takes hundred-yard 
dashes; sprints up side hills, kicks up 
his heels and gets in all the vigorous mo- 
tion possible. Very few people are stir- 
ring at that early hour, but the other 
morning he met a belated policeman, who 
wanted to run him in on a charge of 
Iunacy. “No, no,” said my friend, “I’m 
on the road to Wellville; U’ve got an 
awful lot to do, and I must get there 
quick.” The policeman finally under- 
stood, but the toleranee with which he 
watches these strange antics is tinged with 
pity. 

After his strenuous athleties, this pa- 
tient has a roll and a small eup of cof- 
fee. At half past 7 he starts for his 
office; arrives at half past 8 and works 
till half past 12. He takes half an hour 
for lunch and eats something which he 
finds easily digestible, usually hot wheat 
biseuit, with a large amount of mixed 
milk and cream. This he eats very 
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slowly. He must take a quart and a 
half of milk during the day, and lun 
cheon makes a convenient time for dis 
posing of some of it. At 1 he is back 
at his desk, and at 5 he goes home. For 
dinner he has an ample meal, which he 
eats with leisurely enjoyment. After- 
ward he goes for a quiet walk with some 
of his family and by 9, or half past at 
the latest, the bed covers are pulled up 
to his chin in a thoroughly ventilated 
room and he is ready to go to sleep. One 
day in the week he spends out-of-doors, 
walking and playing golf. 

This is not a thrilling manner of life, 
to be sure, but payment for our mistakes 


- is never very interesting, and my friend 


is keeping up his business and gradually 
getting back his health by adhering to 
it. His strong will-power and deter- 
mined optimism are splendid assets, and 
the enthusiasm with which he is follow- 
ing out his régime will give him the 
best results in the quickest time. 

All of us who break down have a spe- 
cial way of doingit. Our outraged nerves 
set up their rebellion in the part of our 
anatomy most susceptible. But the cause 
is the same—fatigue. We all of us get 
warned beforehand, but we do not heed 
the danger signals. 

When it came my iurn to square ac- 
counts with nature, I had been for about 
fifteen years building up my profession, 
my income and my reputation in New York 
city. Anyone working in a place where 
rivalry is keen and competition forever 
on edge, knows what that proposition 
means. You must keep your eyes and 
your ears always open, your hands and 
your feet always busy; your brain al- 
ways scheming, or some other man gets 
the worm and you go hungry. 

At this point in my history, great 
stringency in the money market was mak- 
ing Wall street groan, and the individual 
application of that stringeney was like 
a thumb screw. From every quarter, it 
seemed to me, difficulties came at me with 
drawn bayonets. I beat them off again 
and again, but before the struggle was 
over, I was worn out. I had been 
troubled with headaches for many months, 
but had disregarded them, likewise the 
indigestion, which followed them like a 
corollary. Then sleep, which had always 
been my salvation, even after the heav- 


- jest kind of a strain, began to fail me. 


Worst of all, during those sleepless hours, 
my brain set up an automatic post mor- 
tem of all the matters I had decided 
and disposed of during the day, and the 


longer I thought, the more hopeless grew 
the retrospect. Finally an obstinate sore 
throat, resisting all ordinary remedies, sent 
me, willy-nilly, to a doetor. He is one of 
the wise men of his time, and I could not 
have fallen into better hands. He ex- 
amined my throat and asked a few ques- 
tions. 

“Got an hour?” he demanded; “want 
to look you over.” 

He did, thoroughly. I felt as if he 
must have exhausted all the resources of 
diagnosis before he finished. Then he 
set me down before him again, and men- 
tally I shrank to the size of a bad, small 
boy before his master. He probed the 
matter of the indigestion and the wakeful 
nights. I rubbed the back of my neck 
involuntarily. 

“Feels as if you had the devil’s red 
hot poker there, doesn’t it?” he asked. 

I assented. All this analysis was very 
interesting, but I had come for a definite 
purpose. My hoarseness interfered with 
my work. I wanted to get rid of it. So 
I asked, “What will cure my throat?” 

“Six months’ rest,’ snapped the doc- 
tor. 

I looked at him a moment, then smiled 


feebly, thinking he must be making a 


joke. 

“Oh, I mean it,” he said, thumping his 
desk with an emphatie fist. “You men 
of brains are worse than idiots. You 
build great railroads. You finance bil- 
lionaire companies. You push a button 
in Wall street and turn the world topsy- 
turvy. You are kings and emperors in 
the material world, and yet you can’t 
manage one poor little insignificant self.” 

Being neither a railroad magnate nor 
a multi-millionaire, I felt I might be ex- 
empt from this tirade, but immediately 
he turned on me. 

“Look at yourself,” he commanded. 
“Like your fellows, you've been strain- 
ing very nerve to get your neck over the 
tape first. You’ve kept up this madcap 
pace for fifteen years. Now your nerv- 
ous system is fagged out and nature is 
going to sit on your head awhile until 
you get your wind and learn a grain or 
two of sense.” 

I explained that I could not drop out 
of the race now, that a month’s absence, 
even a week’s absence, just then would 
mean the ruin of all that I had been work- 
ing for. Fortunately the doctor was no 
visionary. He had good red blood in 
his veins and he understood my position. 
“You can get well in the harness,” he 
assured me, “but it will take you longer. 
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If you kept on as you are doing now, 
three months more would make you a 
nervous bankrupt. All these years you’ve 
given out more than you’ve taken in, until 
you have no eapital left. It’s not so 
much what you’ve done as the way you’ve 
done it, but the result is the same. Re- 
vise your life so that you take in more 
nervous foree than you give out. Find 
out where the waste is, and plug it up. 
My advice can be put in one sentence, 
all italies: 

“Dow’t worry; eat slowly; take regu- 
lar exercise; get every day and half day 
of vacation you can; don’t waste strength 
on a sledge hammer when a tack hammer 
will do the job.” 

After this memorable interview with 
the doetor I went two miles toward home 
in a kind of maze, before I remembered 
that my wife and children were out of 
town and the house closed for the sum- 
mer. But I felt as if I could not endure 
the casual commonplaces of my friends at 
the elub that night, nor the contracted 
room that was my temporary home there. 
I had things to think out, and I wanted 
my own familiar surroundings to do it in. 
It was a queer thing, that self-examina- 
tion. Never before, in all the years of 
my professional life, had I spent an hour 
considering the physical, mental and 
moral hygiene of my days. As a re- 
sult of that evening’s thinking and a 
subsequent talk with the doetor, I worked 
out the following time table, wrote it ona 
eard, and put it in my mirror for easy 
reference. After living by it for a number 
of months, in spite of ups and downs, I 
pulled up finally to my normal strength. 

6:45—Cold salt sponge, rub down; 
vigorous exercise fifteen minutes. 

7 :45—Breakfast. 

8:15—Return to house; sit in easy chair, 
every muscle relaxed, for ten minutes. 

8:30 to 9:00—Walk briskly along line 
of subway; take in three or four deep 
breaths a block and let them out slowly. 

9:00—Take subway; 9:15 reach office. 

9:15 to 1—Work. 

1:00 to 1:30 (or as near that hour as 
possible )—Luneheon. 

1:30—Back at office. Shut out every- 
body. Drop into easy ehair; let mind 
and body rest completely ten minutes. 

1:40-to 5—Work. 

5 :00—Shut up shop; ride on subway to 
park. Walk fast for an hour; breathe 
deep. 

6:30 to 6:50—Streteh ont on couch; 
rest thoroughly. 

7 :00—Dinner. 


8:30 to 9:30—Work if necessary. 

9:30 to 10:00—A leisurely walk. 

10:00 to 10:30—Put off eares with 
elothes. 

10 :30—Lights out. 

To take advantage of my cool, airy 
bedroom and the undisturbed quiet that 
was an essential part of my program, I 
made arrangements to spend my nights 
in the house. Home-cooked breakfasts 
and dinners, served at a place nearby, 
put an end to my nomadic summer habit 
of eating a meal wherever I happened to 
be. Opposite my time table in the mir- 
ror I put in big black letters, the motto— 
EAT SLOWLY, CHEW WELL. I usually 
took my meals on railroad time, so the 
new method needed practice. 

Breakfast I made a fairly hearty meal, 
eating eggs, but no meat. For luncheon, 
I always chose things easily digested, 
and tried to remember my motto. It was 
not so difficult after awhile because my 
digestive apparatus returned thanks for 
the consideration I was giving it by be- 
having better within the first week. Sat- 
urdays, sometimes Fridays, I went to my 
family in the country and reveled in 
golf, fresh air and sunshine. In the mid- 
dle of the week, I could often get an 
afternoon for golf, with an auto ride be- 
fore and after. As a companion for my 
park walks, I found another summer- 
stranded husband, particularly delightful 
beeause he knew when silence was golden. 

To avoid monotony, I sometimes, went 
out to dinner with good friends who were 
no strain, but I kept to my early bed 
hour, only allowing myself, after the first 
month, one late night a week for the 
theater or any other diversion I fancied. 
I love being with my kind, more even 
than most men, and my partially hermit 
life was quite against my taste. But 
my work involved constant adjustment 
to people all day and every day. I gave 
out to my clients the best that I had. 
To balance the outgo there must be an 
income. I could not aceumulate nervous 
eapital rapidly and squander energy on 
my amusement. 

This particular way of living suited 
my temporary needs. Another man’s 
might be differently met. When I have 
a piece of work I go at it full tilt with- 
out an instant’s delay. With this quick 
nervous way of doing things, I often use 
double the foree I need—the sledge ham- 
mer for the tack hammer. Tension eats 
up foree like a threshing machine. The 
three intervals of relaxation in my pro- 
gram proved invaluable in lessening it. 
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The few moments after luncheon when 
I let my whole body and mind go limp, 
made me do better work all the afternoon 
with half the force. Such a labor-saving 
device was too good to drop. 

For a phlegmatie man whose best asset 
is persistence; and who gets up speed 
slowly, such relaxation would be waste 
time. It takes him too long to crank 
his engine. When he gets going he 
wants to keep going. For a normal city 
man of business, without physical impedi- 
ment, an eminent doctor thinks the fol- 
lowing simple schedule all that is nee- 
essary to keep him in condition: 

“First, five minutes each day of purely 
muscular exercise, especially the body 
twisting and turning that uses the big 
muscles. 

“Second, short intervals during the day 
of fresh air, brisk walking, deep breath- 
ing, which can be secured in the regular 
order of the day’s business. 

“Third, the reservation of at least one 
day a week for rest and recreation, for 
being out-of-doors and playing games.” 

All along the line, whatever the type 
of man, he wants to adjust his harness 
as it fits him best and enables him to 
do the most work. 

So much for the physical hygiene; but 
the mental, I feel, is much the larger 
half. When I started out to save nerv- 
ous waste, I discovered that I had a 
chip on my shoulder most of the time. 
I blew up the office boy, the telephone 
company and the waiter at lunch, all in 
the same morning. Below par as I was, 
my bursts of emotion tired me as much 
as good hard work. Fatigue, of course, 
made me irritable, but I spoiled my re- 
proofs and trebled the fatigue by yield- 
ing to anger. When I had my mental 
housecleaning, too, I found a picture of 
myself in every corner. I remembered 
what the doctor had said: 

“One of the temptations of your condi- 
tion is self-absorption. Don’t yield to it. 
Decide how you must live to get well. 
Then live, and forget yourself. When 
you find your mind fixed on yourself, 
shove in another thought. Then do some- 
thing. In work-time, work. In play- 
time, help somebody else a little. If you 
ean’t, talk to the children, pull the cat’s 
tail, exercise five minutes, read a story, 
play solitaire. Act the part of a self- 
forgetful man, and by and by you will 
be one.” 

His cure for worry was the same: 
“You can’t stop worrying by merely say- 
ing, ‘1 won’t.? Hold up your head and 
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‘throw out your chest. Go gunning for 
the bright side. Tell yourself and the 
next man you meet how much better 
things are than they might be, how much 
they will improve. Believe it, act on it 
and you'll have no cause for worry.” 

Another of his maxims, directed against 
depression, worry’s twin brother, is very 
effective in practice. “When you feel 
blue enough to write your own epitaph, . 
make a joke.” 

Worry, depression, anger, malice, ha- 
tred, uncharitableness, and the other 
mental vices we beg to be delivered from, 
act like actual poison on the physical 
organism; faith, hope, cheerfulness, and 
altruistic thought, like tonies. A sick 
man or a tired man cannot afford de- 
structive emotions. A well man may in- 
dulge in them if he likes. He may also 
drink a glass of typhoid fever germs as 
a pastime. But both are poison and the 
practice is risky. This is not nonsense, 
but sound psychology. The recent dis- 
coveries of the effect of the emotions 
on the body have made it an axiom. 

The subconscious mind is likewise a 
labor factor that the ambitious man can- 
not afford to neglect. This layer of mind, 
this storehouse of strength, whatever we 
choose to call the area that lies below our 
surface consciousness, is another revela- 
tion of psychology made within a very 
few years. It means, practically, that 
a man living rationally can appeal to 
this source for all he needs to keep him 
going. With his subconscious mind as 
an ally, he can save himself wear and 
tear and strain, and do more work. To 
teach us how io utilize this new force 
by suggestion, is one of the most prac- 
tical benefits the Emmanuel church move- 
ment has to offer to us who are doing the 
work of the world. 


A Proressor has estimated 
that a person weighing 150 pounds, 
walking three miles a day, including up 
and down stairs, lifts, in the course of 


a day, 1,188,000 pounds. The house- 
keeper of this weight, using the stairs 
a good deal, doubtless lifts more than 
this. The jarring of the body and head 
which accompanies all this motion can 
be imagined; it must affect the nerves. 
The popularity of rubber heels is 
traceable, no doubt, to the lessened jar 
and fatigue which they oceasion, pro- 
vided they are of new, resilient rubber. 
With the inerease of hardwood floors, 
the jar and noise of unyielding footwear 
beeome more intolerable. 


Conducted by Linda Hull Larned, Associate Editor 
and Mildred Maddocks, Culinary Editor 


Christmas East, Christmas West 


A Mistletoe Dinner 
By Linda Hull Larned 

This Christmas dinner will be espe- 
eially decorated and garnished with every 
conceivable manner and fashion of mis- 
tletoe. 

The table will be laid with the usual pest 
white cloth, and upon this the hostess will, 
if she dares to be particularly extrav- 
agant, place a set of silver and glass 
mistletoe flower holders. These are an 
exeellent imitation of the real mistletoe, 
the branches and leaves being in silver 
and the white buds in glass. In these 
round, glass, ball-shaped cups the fresh 
branehes of mistletoe are placed. With 
this decoration, if the table be round, 
there should be one of those superb cen- 
terpieces of electrie lights in mistletoe. 
This is a very beautiful lighting ar- 
rangement and as becoming to the guests as 
are the footlights to the actors on a stage. 
The leaves of this affair are in green 


bronze and the bulbs or lamps in opaque 
white, exactly like the. real buds. If 
our hostess is not able to secure these 
expensive table decorations, she may se- 
eure an approximate result by placing 
a round glass mirror, a large one, in the 
center of the table; upon the mirror she 
will put a low basket or dish, also round 
if the table be round, and this she will 
fill with a mass of mistletoe. Seatter a 
few branches around the edge of the mir- 
ror, and have white mistletoe shades 
on the eandles, mistletoe bonbons and 
mistletoe place eards. For these cards 
there are tiny mistletoe branches set 
in a standard of wood, in which the 
guest’s card may be stuck. Mistletoe 
bonbons are tiny white balls slightly 
transparent and looking like a frozen 
drop of dew. These are about the size 
of a large pea, they come in several eolors, 
and are filled with seme kind of eordial. 
They are good to look at and are delicious 
to eat, but they are ealled “Dooleys,” and 
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one wonders why. Nevertheless, in spite 
of their name, they are quite the thing 
for this dinner. ; 
The menu suggested may be a trifle 
too expensive or too elaborate for many 
of our readers, as simple living seems to 
be popular in this time of high prices. 
Nevertheless, if one ever yields to the 
temptation to be extravagant, the spe~ 
cial opportunity is the Christmas day 
feast. Some of the courses in the fol- 
lowing menu may be omitted—for in- 
stance, the sweetbreads and the sherbet; 
or, instead of the fish course, substitute 
the sweetbreads. Many will wonder why 
there is no game in this Christmas din- 
ner, but game and poultry do not har- 
monize, and we want to bring to the 
notice of our housekeepers the excellence 
and reasonableness of guinea fowl, which 
is now filling the gap between turkey 
and chicken, and is often used in the 
place of capon, with which it compares 
favorably. 
Savory bonne bouche 
Celery Green soup 
Shrimped fish timbales 
Potato balls Cream horseradish sauce 
Cucumber and brown bread sandwiches 
Roasted guinea fowl with mushroom sauce 
Squash au gratin 
Dinner rolls Apple croquettes 
Cherry sherbet 
Sweetbreads with orange sauce 
Celeriac salad 
Pastry sandwiches Olives stuffed with olives 
Watermelon bombe White balls of angel cake 


Bonbons Salted nuts 
Coffee 


Wafers 


Bonne Bouche 


This beginning is made by filling small 
cream puff cases with a mixture of any 
dainty savory left overs one may have 
on hand. Mixed and minced chicken 
and ham with capers or eress, or deviled 
ham with cream and celery or paté de foie 
gras with ham and truffles. These eases 
are made so small—only a “good mouth- 
ful,” as the name translates—that any 
small portions of left overs may be used 
in their composition, providing they be 
sufficiently savory and of pungent flavor. 
A small piece is eut from the top of 
each ease, the case is then filled and 
white mayonnaise used as a covering. 
The dressing is made white by using 
cream and lemon juice. This should be 
served on leaves of lettuce. 


Green soup 


Minee fine one green pepper, a few 
sprigs of chervil and shred into tiny 
strips two or three green leaves of let- 
tuce and half a cup of sorrel. Sauté 
these in a very little butter, then add 


one and one-half quarts of white stock, 
well seasoned. Put in for five minutes 
a parsley bag to make it green. The 
parsley is dried, pounded and tied in 
a rag. The chervil and sorrel may be 
left out if not obtainable, but they both 
add flavor to the soup, if their peculiar 
flavors be liked, the sorrel being slightly 
sour, and the chervil like parsley, with the 
addition of a faint flavor of anise. A 
very small amount of rich milk added to 
the white stock will give the foundation 
for coloring. 
Shrimped Fish Timbales 

These are made in individual molds 
and of fresh or canned shrimps and 
boiled white fish, cod or halibut. But- 
ter timbale cups, line them with shrimps, 
split in two, then fill cups with a mix- 
ture made of two cups of milk, three 
eggs, salt and paprika, and one cup each 
of shrimps and fish in shreds. These 
are very good made entirely of shrimps. 
Serve surrounded with potato balls, 
boiled and served with a cream sauce, to 
which is added four tablespoons of horse- 
radish squeezed from the vinegar. 


Roast Guinea Fowl 


This is stuffed, trussed and roasted, 
the same as chicken, and two of them 
will be required for the dinner. On this. 
oceasion a mushroom and celery stuffing 
is suggested if fresh mushrooms be ob- 
tainable. The caps will be used in the 
gravy and the stems chopped fine for 
the stuffing. Half a pound will be suf- 
ficient. To make the stuffing, season a 
bowl of water with plenty of salt and 
pepper, summer savory and thyme, 
Drop bits of bread in this for a mo- 
ment, then squeeze out and to two cups 
of it add one cup of celery, one table- 
spoon each of butter, parsley and onion 
minced fine and the mushroom eaps. 
Squash au Gratin 

Steam a whole Hubbard squash until 
tender, but not soft. Remove the in- 
side, break it into small pieces, mix with 
a cream sauce and put this in a baking 
dish or back into the squash shell. A 
layer of fine bread crumbs with bits of 
butter and a sprinkling of Parmesan 
cheese should be put in the middle and 
also on top. Brown in oven, and serve 
with a napkin around bottom of squash 
where it rests upon the dish. 


Apple Croquettes 


These are to be served as a relish 
instead of jelly. Peel, core and eut in 
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quarters six tart apples. Put them in 
a double boiler ahd steam until tender. 
Then add one-quarter of a cup of sugar, 
juice and grated rind of one lemon, 
grating of nutmeg, a dash of salt and of 
cinnamon. Cook until thick and pour 
onto one tablespoon of butter and one of 
cornstarch cooked together. In two or 
three minutes add three yolks slightly 
beaten and turn out into a shallow pan 
to cool. When cold and stiff, form into 
small balls, roll in toast crumbs, let them 
dry and roll in beaten egg and in the 
crumbs again. Cool again, and at din- 
ner time plunge them into hot fat for 
a moment. Drain them, press each one 
at the top with thumb and insert a clove 
in the dent to represent an apple stem. 


Cherry Sherbet 


Use one pint ean of cherries, drain the 
fruit and cut it up in small pieces. 
Add one cup of water to the juice, 
make it quite sweet and cook it with one 
tablespoon of granulated gelatine that 
has been softened in one eup of cold 
water. When dissolved, strain and cool, 
then add cherries and four egg whites 
beaten stiff. Freeze and serve in glasses 
garnished with tiny pieces of Angelica 
soaked in rum or syrup. . 


Sweetbreads With Orange Sauce 


Blanch and parboil the sweetbreads, 
one pair and a half should be sufficient, 
and eut them into small fillets. Sauté 
them in butter until light brown and 
serve them with a Hollandaise or Becha- 
mel sauce, with the addition of the grated 
rind of one large orange and the orange 
pulp, also cut in small pieces. 


Celeriac Salad 


Celeriac salad, or celery knobs, or, as 
it is often called, German celery, is now 
being used in many of the best restau- 
rants for a salad, and if it be properly 
treated it makes a very good salad. In 
one New York restaurant, they serve it 
trimmed with minced truffles, together 
with minced chervil and a French dress- 
ing. Cut the celeriac in thin slices, add 
some unpeeled red apples, cut into dice 
with a piece of the skin on each and the 
earpels of one grapefruit, cover this 
with a thick French dressing, the pro- 
portions being one tablespoon of lemon 
juice or tarragon vinegar to four of oil. 
Stir this dressing with a piece of ice 
until it is almost as thick as mayonnaise 
and serve at once. A pretty garnish to 
this salad is sweet pickled red pepper 


shreds, drained and soaked for an hour 
in fresh vinegar and drained again. 
Pastry Sandwiches 

Strips of pastry are put together with 
cream cheese and a strong yellow dairy 
cheese, grated fine, mixed with cream 
and seasoned with salt and paprika, or 
a drop or two of tabasco. The pastry 
is made by stirring into salted cream, 
enough pastry flour to make a dough 
that will roll out. Into one eup of the 
flour one-half a teaspoon of baking pow- 
der is sifted. If the cream is not very 
rich add a little butter. 


Watermelon Bombe 


This may be ordered from the eaterer’s 
unless one’s cook understands ice cream 
making to perfection, and has two freez- 
ers in which to make it. These are the 
directions for the caterer, or cook. Make 
a pistachio ice cream, pale green. Line 
a melon mold with three-quarters of an 
inch of this, then fill the mold with a 
red raspberry ice, which should be made 
of lemon and red raspberry syrup, and 
is just the color of the inside of a dead 
ripe watermelon. To simulate the seeds, 
sweet chocolate is whittled into seed- 
shape pieces and put into the middle of 
the ice when the mold is filled. 


Angel Cake Balls 

They are made by cutting or pulling 
angel cake into small pieces, then rolling 
these pieces into small balls and dipping 
them in fondant or confectioner’s sugar 
icing. The dinner ends with the usual 
demi tasse of black coffee. 


The entertainment could be given by the 
members of the family for the delecta- 
tion of other diners who may come from 
other dinners. The “Mistletoe Bough” 
as printed in the December number this 
magazine, 1906, may be enacted in panto- 
mime to music. After reading Bayly’s 
poem, its play ean be produced most easily. 
All that is required is enough young folk 
to dance the minuet and a cleared space. 
The actors are to be dressed as for a bridal 
party. The next scene portrays the 
young bride and the old oaken chest into 
which she jumps just as the curtain goes 
down; and the next scene is the same party 
in dress of a later period, with young 
Lord Lovell dressed as old Lord Lovell, 
looking on at the dance. Then the last 
seene shows the old chest again and the 
young folk discovered raising the lid, 
taking out, with astonishment and awe, 
the bridal vel, wreath and slippers, 
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A California Dinner 
By Grace Hortense Tower 


While the eastern land is wrapped 
in its Christmas furs of ermine snow and 
the winds blow cold, the southern Cal- 
ifornia housewife is opening doors and 
windows to let in floods of southern sun- 
shine and breezes fresh from the blue 
Pacific while she irons her best white 
linen frock to wear on Christmas day. 

She will wish her Christmas dinner to 
be distinctive. She will want it to be a 
bit different from the dinner that her 
guests would have if they were in Bos- 
ton, New York or Chicago. Of course 
one Christmas dinner is very like an- 
other when it comes to roast turkey, 
plum pudding and mince pie, but the in- 
cidental courses always offer possibilities 
for change and originality, and being a 
wise hostess, she will include in her menu 
things which would be different or impos- 
sible to secure in midwinter in the east. 

For the soup course should be served 
a light econsommé which may be made 
of the broth of chicken, the meat to be 
utilized later in the entrée. As chicken 
is to be used in the entrée, I should not 
use the word in connection with the broth, 
but would add a bit of grated cheese to 
the top of each eup and eall it consommé 
au gratin, or drop into it a few tiny 
eubes of boiled carrot and eall it con- 
sommé a Vargonaut, suggestive of the 
gold of California. 

For the fish course halibut will be 
found the best winter fish obtainable, 
and nothing would be nicer than halibut 
a@ la Flamande with eucumber sauce. 
For this half an ordinary slice of halibut 
is enough for each person. Have the 
steaks cut one and one-half inches 
thick; wash and wipe dry. Butter the 
bottom of a roasting pan and sprinkle 
with chopped onion, salt and pepper. 
Upon this lay the slices of fish, the tops 
of which should be lightly brushed with 
the yolk of an egg. Sprinkle with 
chopped onion, parsley, salt, pepper and 
a teaspoon of lemon juice. Sprinkle 
small bits of butter upon the fish slices 
and bake about thirty minutes in a mod- 
erate oven. The plates upon which the 
fish is served should be hot with a bit of 
melted butter rubbed over them and the 
fish may be garnished with lemon and 
parsley or water cress, fresh from the 
mountain canyons. 

Cucumber Sauce 


This is one of the best sauces made. 
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For a dozen people, take four large 
cucumbers, pare and“ throw into cold 
water to soak for half an hour. Grate 
and drain and put into a bowl. Add one- 
half teaspoon of salt, one tablespoon of 
grated onion, juice of one onion (squeezed 
in a lemon squeezer) and two tablespoons 
of tarragon vinegar (vinegar in which 
tarragon leaves have been soaked). Whip 
six tablespoons of thick cream and just 
before serving time stir the eream grad- 
ually into the cucumbers, using care that 
the eream and vinegar will not quarrel. 
No nicer sauce for a white fish is known 
than this. 

If an entrée is desired chicken chops 
with German horns will be found de- 
licious. To prepare the chicken chops 
first make a white sauce with one table- 
spoon of butter, three level tablespoons 
of flour and one eup of milk. Add the 
hot milk to the cooked butter and flour, 
add one-half teaspoon of salt, a table- 
spoon of chopped parsley, one-fourth eup 
of English walnuts and two eups of 
chopped chicken, the more white meat 
the better. As soon as the ehicken is hot 
stir in quickly the yolks of two eggs. 
When this preparation is cold it should 
be molded into forms the shape and size 
of a French mutton chop, dipped in 
bread erumbs and egg (the whites, as 
the yolks have already been used, with 
a tablespoon of water added for each 
white), and fried in deep fat. With 
these chops is served a white sauce made 
of one tablespoon of butter, one of flour 
and one and one-fourth eups of milk, 
seasoned to taste. 

To make the little German horns roll 
ordinary bread dough into thin squares, 
eut in triangles, butter lightly, and roll, 
beginning with the apex of the triangle. 
When rolled, shape with the fingers into 
erescent forms, and bake. 

This brings the dinner to the principal 
course, and at Christmas time turkeys are 
trumps in California, just as they are 
everywhere, and everybody likes to hold 
a full hand. If one wishes to give a 
California look to a turkey she may, in- 
stead of the paper frills usually used to 
eonceal the leg of the turkey, stick a 
small tangerine orange upon each drum 
stick. In the giblet sauce served with 
the turkey chopped California olives 
would be very nice. Jelly made from the 
loquat, the first fruit that ripens in 
California in the spring, would be the 
most novel of any jelly to serve, though 
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guava, currant, loganberry or crab apple 
would also be good. 


Potatoes a la Ramona 

These are particularly good with roast 
turkey, and the dish is not difficult to 
prepare. To enough mashed potatoes for 
twelve people add two tablespoons of 
chopped parsley, the beaten whites of 
four eggs, two tablespoons of butter, one- 
half cup of milk. Place in a pudding 
or scallop dish and brush the top with the 
yolk of egg, and brown in the oven. 
This dish should be served in the dish in 
which it is baked. A little grated cheese 
added at the last moment will improve 
it for some. For side vegetables, fresh 
green peas and new beets would be good 
and would accentuate the red and green 
of the Christmas colors. If the red and 
green color scheme is used in decorations, 
then stuffed olives instead of plain olives 
would improve the appearance of the 
giblet sauce. 

For the salad course there are two 
which would be equally good. The first 
I shall suggest is known in California to 
the few who know how to make it, as 
Linda (beautiful) salad, but so far as 
I know this is the first time that its recipe 
has ever been printed. It is‘one of the 
most delicious as well as one of the most 
attractive salads I have ever eaten or seen, 
and is well worth a trial. 


Linda Salad 

Cover one-half box granulated gela- 
tine with one-half cup of cold water and 
soak for half an hour. Strain one pint 
of stewed tomatoes through a sieve, fine 
enough to remove all seeds. Add to the 
tomatoes one tablespoon of grated onion, 
one-fourth teaspoon of celery seed, two 
bay leaves, two whole cloves and one-half 
teaspoon of paprika (if obtainable). Bring 
slowly to the boiling point and add gela- 
tine. Take from the fire and strain 
again through a very fine sieve. Add to 
this one teaspoon of salt, one teaspoon of 
tarragon vinegar, one teaspoon of lemon 
juice, one tablespoon of chopped parsley 
and one tablespoon of chopped capers, 
then stir occasionally till it begins to 
thicken. Have ready half a pint of cream 
whipped to a stiff froth, and as the boil- 
ing concoction becomes a little less thick 
than the cream stir in the cream and turn 
the whole into small individual molds and 
put in a cool place to harden. When 
ready to serve dip the mold quickly into 
hot water, then turn the salad forms upon 
the plates, garnish with lettuce leaves 
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and serve with green mayonnaise (ordi- 
nary mayonnaise into which a few drops 
of green coloring have been stirred). 

Another salad, which is simpler to 
make, is made of small eubes of banana 
and fresh pineapple, served in the whole 
banana skins. One length of skin may 
be removed from the banana and enough 
of the fruit left in the skin to form stout 
walls to hold the skin in shape. This 
may be garnished with lettuce leaves 
and small red radishes, or a sprig of holly 
berries. If one cares for game, roast 
duck with celery stuffing may be served 
with the salad course. 

A mint sherbet, supposed to sharpen 
the appetite for what is to come, may 
next be served in grapefruit shells and 
garnished with sprigs of fragrant fresh 
mint, or the candied leaves, if one pre- 
fers, may be used. 

If the inevitable plum pudding is de- 
sired the heavy dessert should follow the 
sherbet, and of course freshly salted Cal- 
ifornia almonds from some foothill ranch 
must not be forgotten. English walnuts, 
for which California is famous, must also 
be served. The whole meats dipped in 
glacé syrup are excellent, or they may be 
salted with the almonds. 

For a light dessert with which to con- 
elude the meal nothing is quite so de- 
lectable as the fresh fruit fropina. As 
strawberries, luscious and red, are in the 
California markets every day in the year, 
I should choose strawberry fropina. It has 
all of the delicacy of an ice, all the rich- 
ness of a cream, and is better than either. 


Strawberry Fropina 


Freeze together a pint of strawberry 
juice, a pint of sugar and a pint of water. 
When nearly frozen remove the dasher 
and add a pint of cream whipped to a 
stiff froth, folding it into the ice. Pack 
again and allow it to stand for two hours 
if possible. Serve in punch _ glasses 
topped with a ripe red strawberry. Pine- 
apples, peaches, apricots and bananas are 
also good in their season. 

With this fropina a simple orange 
cake would be delicious. Make any white 
or yellow cake in a large sheet and frost 
it with an orange icing made of two cups 
of powdered sugar moistened with the 
juice of an orange and some grated peel. 
This icing spreads well and is very easy 
to make. If desired for a Christmas 
dinner a cake cutter in the form of a bell 
should be used so that the cakes look 
like little Christmas bells. 

Into the finger bowls the California 
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hostess should drop a couple of fragrant 
orange blossoms, because no other hostess 
in the country can do that at Christmas 
time, but if she finds a dearth of these, a 
sprig of holly will be effective. With the 
serving of the coffee, which should be 
served on the lanai, or beneath the vine- 
clad pergola which is a feature of so 
many California homes, or beneath the 
shade of a rose arbor or pepper tree in 
the garden, the dinner is “pau” as they 
say in Hawaii. For the dinner the menu 
would be as follows: 

Consomme a Vargonaut (or fruit cocktail) 
Halibut a la Flamande with cucumber sauce 
California ripe olives 
Chicken chops German horns 
Roast turkey, stuffed 
Giblet sauce with chopped olives 
Potatoes ala Ramona Loquat jelly 

Green peas New beets 
Linda salad (or whole banana) 
Roast duck with celery stuffing 
Mint sherbet in grapefruit shells, garnished with 
fresh mint 
Plum pudding with hard sauce 
Salted California almonds Fruit fudge 
Strawberry fropina, garnished with ripe 
strawberries 
Orange cake (or fruit cake) 

Mound of fruits (oranges, apples, pears, grapes, 
guavas, persimmons, and any other in market) 
Small coffee 

As will be readily seen, this dinner may 
be much simplified by the omission of 
the entrée, the game or the sherbet, or all 
three, and still be a good dinner. Or, 
if desired, the fish and entrée courses 
might be combined by using lobster or 
shrimp, both of which are in season at 
Christmas (or crabs if obtainable), in- 
stead of the chicken for the chops, thus 
giving an entrée that is all fish. In Cal- 
ifornia the punch is usually served with 
the meat course instead of after it, but 
this is chiefly a matter of preference. 


The Christmas Candy Box 
By Belle Hilton 


Opera Creams 


Two cups of sugar, three-fourths of 
a eup of sour cream, three-fourths of a 
eup of broken walnut meats, one tea- 
spoon of vanilla, a pinch each of cream 
of tartar and salt. Mix sugar, cream of 
tartar, sour eream and salt. Cook on 
the back of the stove, stirring carefully 
to remove all grains. When the mix- 
ture is perfectly smooth, move to the 
front of the stove and boil about five 
minutes, or until a soft ball is formed, 
when a few drops are put into cold water. 
Remove from the fire and beat until a 
cream is formed, then add nuts and 


flavoring. Pour, cool and eut into 
squares. 


Sultana Chocolates. 


Soak over night a small amount of the 
best sultana raisins in a little French 
brandy. Work plain fondant with the 
fingers until it is soft and creamy and 
flaver slightly with vanilla. Mold the 
fondant into small round balls with a 
raisin in the middle of each. Let these 
centers stand until the outside is dry and 
firm, then dip into melted bitter choco- 
late and drop on wax paper. 


Molasses Walnut Kisses 


Two cups of molasses, one cup of 
sugar, two tablespoons of cornstarch, one 
cup of broken walnut meats, and a pineh 
of soda. Blend the sugar and cornstarch 
carefully and add the molasses. Beat 
thoroughly before cooking. Stir often 
to prevent seorehing, and boil about ten 
minutes, or until a firm ball is formed 
when the mixture is dropped into cold 
water. Remove from the fire, add soda 
and pour into a buttered pan. When 
past the sticky stage, remove from the 
pan and begin to pull; at the same time 
work the broken nut meats into the mix- 
ture. Pull until straw colored, eut and 
wrap in wax papers. 


Peppermints 


Two cups of sugar, one-fourth tea- 
spoon of cream of tartar, one-half cup 
of boiling water, and a few drops of 
peppermint. Put the mixture on the 
back of the stove and stir constantly un- 
til all the grains have been dissolved. 
Cover the kettle and move where it may 
boil quickly. Boil about ten minutes, or 
until the mixture threads slightly from 
the spoon. Cool a little, add the pep- 
permint and beat. When a soft cream 
has been formed drop from a spoon on 
wax paper. Many other delicious mints 
may be made by this formula, merely by 
changing the flavor and adding a few 
drops of vegetable coloring. 


Rose Marshmallows. 


One and one-half tablespoons of gran- 
ulated gelatine, five tablespoons of cold 
water, one and one-half cups of sugar. 
seven tablespoons of water, a pinch of 
salt, a drop of pink vegetable coloring 
and one and one-half teaspoons of ex- 
tract of rose. Pour the five tablespoons 
of water over the gelatine, add salt and 
let stand a few minutes. Cook the sugar 
and the seven tablespoons of water, care- 
fully stirring away all of the grains. Let 
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it begin to boil, then remove from the 
fire and pour over gelatine. Add 


coloring. Let the mixture cool a few. 


minutes, add flavoring and beat with an 
egg beater until very stiff. Pour into a 
pan which has been dusted with pow- 
dered sugar. When firm cut into squares. 
Half a eup of chopped pecan nuts is 
an addition to this confection. 


Marshmallow Cream 


Three cups of sug2:, one tablespoon 
of butter, two-thirds of a eup of milk, 
one-fourth of a teaspoon of cream of 
tartar, one and one-half cups of marsh- 
mallows, one square of chocolate and 
one-half teaspoon of vanilla. Stir sugar, 
milk, ezeam of tartar and buiter until 
it begins to boil. Be very careful that 
all grains are dissolved. Boil about six 
minutes, or until a soft ball is formed 
after trying a few drops of the mixture 
in cold water. Remove from the fire, 
beat and add vanilla. When the mixture 
is soft and creamy add the marshmal- 
lows, which have been cut into halves. 
Beat well and pour. With a soft brush 
paint over the top of the candy with the 
melted bitter chocolate. Cut into squares. 


Vanilla Nut Caramels 


Two cups of coffee C sugar, two- 
thirds of a cup of cream, one-half cup 
of glucose, one cup of chopped walnuts 
and one teaspoon of vanilla. Boil sugar, 
eream and glucose, which latter is added 
merely to make the caramels “chewy,” stir- 
ring pretty constantly. It is better to stir 
caramels from one side of the pan to the 
other, rather than to move the spoon 
around the pan. When the mixture, 
tried in cold water, forms a hard firm 
ball remove from the fire and let stand 
in the pan until partly eool. Then add 
flavoring and nuts, stirring just as little 
as possible. Pour into a buttered pan. 
When nearly cold. remove from the pan 
and with a sharp knife eut into squares. 


Rose Almonds 


Blanch the almonds and put them into 
the oven to roast. Watch earefully and 
remove the nuts when they are a deli- 
cate brown. Melt some fondant in a 
double boiler, add a bit of pink vegeta- 
ble coloring and flavor with extract of 
rose. Stir into the fondant a tablespoon 
of hot sugar syrup. This makes the 
fondant much smoother for dipping pur- 
poses. Dip the nuts into the fondant, 
cover well and drop on wax paper. 
These are very good to fill up the little 
corners in a Christmas box. 
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Living on a Little 


By Caroline French Benton 
Author of A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl, Mar- 
éaret’s Saturday Mornings, etc 
III---Soups and Meats 

“I’ve been inventing a new proverb,” 
remarked Mrs Thorne as the sisters began 
their next lesson. “It is this: When in 
culinary doubt, consult the French. I 
think that’s pretty good, if you will par- 
don my conceit, for really the French are 
the great economists, you know. Now 
for the application of my proverb. You 
must never have a dinner of two courses, 
beeause the French have found out that 
three are cheaper. In plainer words, if 
you begin dinner with a good, strong 
nourishing soup, your family will eat 
far less of meat and dessert, and as you 
must always economize on these things, 
you see at onee that such a soup will 
help you out. 

“There are three kinds of soups: those 
made with vegetables and water alone, 
those made of bones and meat and veg- 
etables and those made with milk and 
other things. The first sort is cheapest, 
of course, and really the most nourishing, 
and the basis is beans, black or white, 
lentils, or split peas. They are all easy 
to make, and if you season them well 
with a slice of onion and a clove or some 
parsley, or all three, you will find them 
excellent. Remember, the time to have 
these is when your meat course is light— 
just croquettes, perhaps, or some small 
dish of fish. 

“Then, for the stock soups, you buy a 
knuckle bone from the butcher, unless you 
have some sort of bones in the house; but 
don’t buy soup meat; use bits of any- 
thing you have, with vegetables left over. 
Clear and brown the soup and put dif- 
ferent things in it, such as rice, barley or 
tomato, or chopped vegetables. 

“The milk soups begin with a pint of 
water and a cup of any sort of vegetable 
cooked together, and when the water is 
reduced somewhat you put in just as 
much milk, thicken and strain it; such 
soups you ean make in about ten minutes 
and they are always nice. Potato soup 
is an exception, because you throw away 
the water you cook the potatoes in and 
use milk only with them, but you put in 
the bit of onion and seasoning just as in 
the rest.” 

“Well, but you haven’t told me half 
enough about soups,” Dolly complained 
as her sister seemed about to abandon the 
subject. “You haven’t said a word about 
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tomato bisque or clam bouillon or oyster 
soup or—” 

“My dear girl, I’m not compiling a 
eook book for your benefit! I’m just 
trying to teach you general principles, 
and when you get to housekeeping you 
must buy a good, simple book and ex- 
periment, guided, let us fondly hope, by 
the light of my general instructions. Now, 
I’m not going to tell you anything more 
about soups, but what I hope I’ve im- 
pressed on your mind is the fact that they 
are easy to make, cost little, and are a 
great economy. So one night take a cup 
of vegetables and a cup or so of milk and 
have a cream of cauliflower or cream of 
earrot soup; the next night have a good 
purée without milk or meat, and the 
third night have a nice clear stock soup, 
with rather a heavy course to follow, per- 
haps a pot roast of beef. In this way 
you will keep your butcher’s bill down 
about one-half, because one helping of 
meat will be all anybody will want after 
the soup, and yet you will never feel 
stingy in managing things in this way.” 

Dolly wrote down under the heading 
“Soups” in her book, “eheap and filling 
at the price,” and looked guiltily at her 
sisler to see if her slang had been dis- 
covered. 

“And now,” Mrs Thorne continued in 
her best manner, “we come to our most 
serious subject—meat. This is the point 
at which most young housekeepers come 
to grief. I think the fault is just here. 
They solemnly believe they must have 
regular dinner meats every night: roasts 
of beef, chickens, beefsteaks and such 
things, when really and truly they oughtn’t 
to have anything of the sort. The only 
possible way to manage in these days is to 
abandon altogether the old ideas of what 
is ‘proper’ to have for dinner and substi- 
tute what we have always ealled luncheon 
or supper dishes of meat, such as Ham- 
burg steak and beef loaf and eroquettes 
and hashes. Luckily, men seldom know 
or care what they have so long as it is 
good; to them meat is meat, and of course 
that makes things easier for us who do 
the planning.” 

“Do you mean we can never have any 
roasts at all?” 

“Oh, yes, sometimes on Sundays or 
when you have company, but generally 
speaking you must have simpler things. 
Now, the first of my three rules about 
meats is this: Buy those that are cheap. 
The second rule is: Buy enough one day 
to make two dinners, instead of buying 
every day. That’s a truly great eeon- 


omy, as you will see as we go along. 
And the third rule is: Never use up the 
bits of meat left from dinner for lun- 
eheon the next day, unless you cannot 
possibly have them for a second dinner; 
there are things which are better for 
lunch than meat and far less expensive, 
and it is seldom indeed that any sort of 
meat cannot be utilized for a dinner dish 
onee you have learned the sort of odd lit- 
tle things I mean you to manage with. 

“To illustrate, us the real leeturers 
say: Suppose one day you buy two 
pounds or more of Jean lamb stew; you 
are to cook it all and divide it, putting 
the bones in the soup pot; serve half on 
toast, with gravy, the first night; the 
second, take the other half and make it 
into a meat pie, with either potatoes on 
top or pie crust. Then there is beef, 
which is really our staple, because there 
is no waste about it. One day you buy 
two pounds and put it through the meat 
chopper; one-third of it you mold into 
a nice little steak like a porterhouse and 
press through the middle, lengthwise, a 
strip of suet, to represent a bone; then 
you cook it quickly in a hot, dry frying 
pan and make a little gravy with the juice 
to pour over it, or if you happen to have 
some stewed tomato, cook that till thick 
and put that around the steak; the next 
night you have hot beef loaf, made by 
adding bread erumbs and seasoning to 
the rest of the beef and baking it with 
constant bastings of hot water and but- 
ter. The third night you have the rest of 
the loaf, sliced in gravy. Then the next 
time you plan to have chopped beef, for 
a change, serve it in little cakes, fry a 
banana in thick rounds and put one 
round on each cake. 

“Of course real porterhouse steak is 
beyond you, but you can get a nice piece 
of round once in a while and have it cut 
very thick; then pound it with an iron 
which comes on purpose and quickly broil 
it; or, buy a flank steak and have the 
butcher hang it till it is tender, and 
broil that; few people ever hear of flank 
steak, but it is really one of the best bits 
of beef there is. 

“As to veal, you ean sometimes buy a 
slice of eutlet, eut it in strips and serve 
them breaded; half a pound will make 
a meal; or have veal pot pie with dump- 
lings one night and veal eroquettes from 
the left overs the next; or make veal 
loaf out of two pounds of the cheap 
part of the leg or neck and make two 
or of that, as you did of the beef 
oaf. 
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“How about pork?” inquired Dolly. 
“Do you mean us to ever have that?” 

“Yes, in winter, I certainly do. Get 
one tenderloin and cut it in rounds. 
Pound these with a potato masher till 
they are flat cakes; fry them and serve 
with apple sauce; or get a whole tender- 
loin apiece, split them open and stuff 
them with bread crumbs and bake them 
with their gravy; there will be enough 
left for a second dinner, and you will 
almost think you have had duck.” 

“And can’t we please sometimes have 
chicken? I just love chicken!” pleaded 
Dolly. 

“Well, once in a while you may.” Mary 
conceded, smiling at her. “Only buy it 
when it is as reasonable as possible; and 
be sure and get a large fowl, because it 
goes so very much farther than a smaller 
one. Cut it up and stew it; the first 
night serve half the breast, eut in two 
pieces, and the second joint, also cut in 
two and the bone removed; put these 
four on toast and have plenty of gravy 
and rice with them. The second night 
brown the corresponding pieces and have 
those with sweet potatoes; then you will 
still have the drumsticks; open these, take 
out the bones and sinews and stuff them. 
Serve them on toast like birds; the wings, 
back and neck can be picked up and 
ereamed for lunch, or ean be for the 
maid’s dinner in place of the drumsticks, 
if you have a maid. 

“Now for second-day dinners, made 
from the left overs. Some time when you 
have quite a good deal of beef left, have 
English rissoles. Chop the beef, roll it 
in good sized round balls, dip each in 
flour and seasoning and fry them; have 
brown gravy, and if you like, a rice 
border, or some stewed tomatoes with 
them, or you ean have baked hash; that is 
especially good for a busy day. Chop 
the meat, season it, add a little chopped 
potato, put it in a deep bowl and bake it 
in the oven in a pan of hot water till a 
nice crust forms on top; then turn it 
out on a platter in a mold and put gravy 
around, or an edge of mashed potatoes. 
Or line a bread tin with the mashed pota- 
toes and put the hash in the middle with 
potatoes over it and bake this; turn it out 
in a nice white loaf on a hot platter. 

“But if by any chance you find in the 
refrigerator only a very little meat, far 
too little to the untutored eye to make a 
dinner out of, then have soufflé. As cook 
books don’t give this easy, certain rule, 
you may write it down. Put the meat 
in the chopper till you have nearly a eup- 
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ful; mix this with a small eup of milk 
cooked with a heaping tablespoon of flour 
and a level one of butter and well sea- 
soned, add a little onion and put all 
on the fire, with the stiffly beaten yolk 
of an egg and cook it two minutes; then 
cool it, fold in the stiff white and bake 
it half an hour or a little more in a but- 
tered baking pan; serve it at once before 
it falls.” 

“Now, eroquettes,” said Dolly. “Cro- 
quettes seem funny for dinner, but they 
are awfully good when they are good— 
and yours always are!” 

“Well, there’s a secret in making them; 
let them stand. Mix the smooth chopped 
meat with half its quantity of very thick 
whiie sauce—not the thin stuff cooks will 
use—spread it out in a paste an ineh thick 
and let stand; usually I do this after 
breakfast; then at noon I eut the paste up 
in two-inch pieces and roll them under 
my hand and make the ends very square. 
Each one is dipped in sifted erumbs (it 
is very important to have them sifted), 
then in the yolk of an egg beaten with 
a tablespoon cf water, then in erumbs 
again, and again allowed to dry well; 
I then put them away after luneh till 
dinner time. Then I have ready some 
nice hot fat and a wire basket and put 
in two at a time; as soon as they brown 
a little T pop them into the oven on brown 
paper till all are ready. You simply 
must make ecroquettes in exactly this way 
if you want them good; you can’t change 
the rule without spoiling them.” 

“Do you make them out of anything?” 

“Yes, any kind of meat, or fish; salmon 
croquettes are delicious.” 

“Speaking of fish, don’t you mean us 
to ever have that?” 

“Oh, yes; I just forgot to speak of it. 
Buy fish which hasn’t any waste, like 
slices of cod; whole fish lose so much 
in taking off the tail and head. Then boil 
or fry it the first night and the next use 
up what is left in creamed fish, baked with 
crumbs on top; or if you haven’t enough 
for that, seallop it with layers of crumbs. 
Sometimes I get a small sized ean of sal- 
mon and use it in the place of fresh 
fish, and sometimes, when my purse is 
low, I just cream ordinary dried codfish 
and bake that, and nobody is the wiser.” 

“What else do you do when you feel 

r?” 

“Well, I usually buy half a pound of 
dried beef and have part of that creamed 
on toast for one dinner, and broil the 
other slices for a second dinner; it really 
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isn’t half bad; it is like very nice thin 
ham.” 

“Well, now, tell me this: What do you 
expeet to spend a day for meat, anyway?” 

“TI should say at a venture, about fif- 
teen cents; that is, one day I buy thirty 
eents’ worth, or about that, and it makes 
two meals. Of course when I get a 
ehicken, three dinners of that cost about 
thirty-five cents each, but I even it up 
with three more which cost almost nothing, 
such as one tenderloin of pork, sliced and 
pounded, as I told you; or half a pound 
of beef stew, cooked nicely with minced 
vegetables. You know you can’t always 
spend just the same amount each day; 
one day you will spend a lot, the next day 
little or nothing, and so by the end of 
the week you come out all right. Only, 
watch your accounts, and if one week 
you are extravagant make it up the next, 
so that at least by the end of the month 
you don’t go over your allowance.” 


Cakes and the Gas Range 
By Mrs Swan 


Standard fruit cake has a pound cake 
basis, darkened by molasses and spices, 
flavored with wines or liquors, and en- 
riched with dried fruits and citrus peel. 

While the less rich fruit cakes may 
stand an oven as warm at first as an 
ordinary cup cake, the “fruit cake” of 
pound for pound basis, in loaves about 
foug inches thiek and requiring four and 
on@half to six hours to bake, should be 
handled in the average range (bought 
within five years) in the following man- 
ner: The pan will be lined with paper 
eut exactly to fit, not laid in and fitted 
by folds that imbed themselves in the 
cake. As standard pound cake shrinks 
about one-fifth in weight while eooking, 
pans may be filled nearer the top, than 
with baking powder or sponge eakes. 

Heat the ovens only three or four 
minutes, depending on the supply of gas. 
If the supply of gas is very slight, ten, 
twelve, even fifteen minutes might be re- 
quired. Ordinarily three to five minutes 
is sufficient. Place one pan of cake on a 
rack three to four inches from the bot- 
tom of the oven. On another rack above 
this may be placed a second large cake. 
If the pans are but eight or nine inehes 
in diameter and the oven measures eigh- 
teen or eighteen and one-half inches, four 
pans may be piaced on both racks. In 
five minutes, turn out the rear burner 
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and turn the front one down until its 
cones of flame are one-half ineh in 
length. In three-quarters of an hour 
the pans nearest the back of the oven 
should change position with those at the 
front, while that side of each cake which 
has been close to the walls of the oven 
should be turned away from them. In 
an hour it is quite likely the flames of 
the front burner may be still further re- 
duced. If there is but one cake in the 
oven from the very first, it may be placed 
about five inches from the bottom of the 
oven at once, the back burner turned 
out and the front one turned down until - 
the cones of flame are three-eighths of 
an ineh long. 

It is useless in any baking instructions 
to say, “Turn the burner half way off.” 
“Half way off” in one house or street 
or town may be more gas than the same 
burner might have at full supply in 
another locality. Learn to estimate the 
amount of gas being used by the length 
of the bluish green cones on a burner. 

Where only the one loaf is being 
baked, after the burner is arranged, if 
the oven has no strong tendeney to burn 
cakes at the bottom, it should be possible 
to leave the fruit eake with no further 
attention for the first four hours. Of 
course, in ease it is cooking too brown on 
top, several thicknesses of paper should 
be laid over it. Better still is a larger 
pan, in which is just enough water to 
cover its bottom, placed on the rack above 
the cake. If it beeomes necessary, dur- 
ing the fruit eake period to bake some- 
thing requiring more heat than the eake 
will stand, the fruit cake tin may be 
placed in a slightly larger tin, an as- 
bestos sheet plaeed over it and the cake 
returned to its former position in the 
oven. Directions for baking one loaf ap- 
ply to two loaves, so far as time of heat- 
ing the oven and time for redueing the 
heat, and the loaves may be placed one 
above the other. After two hours such 
loaves should exchange positions. 

If the oven, after baking satisfactor- 
ily for some weeks, months or years, be- 
gins to burn badly at the bottom, re- 
move any accumulation of soot above 
the oven burners, on the top of the lower 
oven. If there is no such deposit of 
carbon, yet the oven burns badly at the 
bottom, a removable baffle sheet is the 
best remedy. It is much preferable to 
have a baking oven hot on the bottom 
and have the baffle sheet to seeure the 
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lighter heat for fine work, rather than 
to have the bottom of the baking oven 
so heavily lined with asbestos that 
pies and biseuits do not bake brown 
easily on the bottom. For the bafile 
sheet, have a piece of tin cut two inehes 
larger than the oven bottom, each way. 
Noteh the corners and eut out the corner 
inch. Bend down an inch of the metal 
on all four sides and have a sheet of 
asbestos, just the size of the oven, riv- 
eted to the under side of the piece. 
When this is finished it looks like a shal- 
low tin pan with ineh high sides. When 
it is to be used turn it upside down and 
place on the bottom of the oven. This 
will leave a space between the bottom of 
the oven and the baffle sheet, and it is 
very unusual to find an oven burning 
even the finest cakes, when such a sheet 
is used. For pastry and biscuit, or when 
the upper oven is used for broiling, this 
baffle sheet is removed. A ring at its 
front edge facilitates handling it. If 
nuts are used in fruit cake, and it is 
desired to keep it at least three or four 
weeks before using, it should not be 
cooked so dry. 

It must be comprehended, and never 
forgotten, that two-thirds of the heat of 
a gas oven is circulated, while in coal 
or wood ovens the heat is radiated. That 
is, in a gas oven the heat is traveling, as 
long as the gas burns, toward the round 
holes or slit in the top of the upper oven, 
whence it passes to the flue hole or vent 
on the top or back of the range and 
thence out of it. 

This traveling heat takes with it the 
moisture which is evaporated from the 
eake dough. So gas oven heat is natur- 
ally drier than the heat of a coal or wood 
oven. In either of these latter the mois- 
ture, rising from the cake as it cooks, 
remains in the oven longer, resting like 
a moist blanket over the top of the cake. 
This explains why in a gas oven a loaf 
cake so often browns over too quickly 
and, as the heat is reduced, and the in- 
side of the cake expands, the top eracks. 
In old gas stoves, or where there is any 
impediment to the circulation, this mois- 
ture is not earried away. This explains 
why some gas ranges will not brown well 
the top of eake or biscuit. 

Tube pans will be found convenient 
for large loaf cakes (except fruit cake). 
Any form of coated stamped ware pans 
will bake more heavily at the bottom 
than tins, especially if they have been used 
for many years. In such pans, two lay- 
ers of paper are not too much protection. 
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Two or three sheets of asbestos, cut the 
full size of the oven, may be laid on the 
rack and cake pans placed directly on 
these. 

For pound cakes about the same heat 
may be used, at first, as for fruit cakes, 
and the same means of preventing the 
bottom overcooking may be tried. Any 
cake baked in old tins, which are sure to 
be soaked with the greasing of years, is 
more likely to burn. Any pound cake 
which bakes too rapidi: may contain 
small air holes which sometimes extend 
through the cake from the bottom to the 
top erust of the cake. Complaint is some- 
times made that with pound cake a thin 
stratum of only partly cooked mixture is 
found about half or three-quarters of 
an inch from the top erust of the loaf. 
That one pan of this same mixture, 
standing beside the other, ean be baked 
perfectly, if the top is covered from the 
time the cake is placed in the oven, is 
apparent proof that the half cooked 
stratum is due to too fast cooking and 
too high heat on top of the cake at 
first. Moreover, a loaf of the same mix- 
ture not covered for twenty minutes after 
being placed in the oven at the same 
time as the other two loaves, may show 
the half eooked streak. 

With fine grained white eakes which 
contain a little baking powder or soda 
and cream of tartar, and are baked in 
the large thick loaves common from 
Maryland to Kentucky and south, the 
finest results may be obtained by at once 
placing a large pan, the bottom of which 
is just covered with water, on the rack 
just over the cake, to prevent the top 
browning too soon. Indeed, the top 
should not even tint until the eake is 
nearly risen its limit. This usually re- 
quires fifty minutes to an hour. Then 
the pan containing the water is taken 
from the oven and the cake top browns. 
In this way a delicately tinted erust is 
secured, so evenly baked that, exeept for 
the erust’s texture, the top of the cake 
eould hardly be told from the bottom. 


For a Sauap of apples, chestnuts and 
celery, blanch one pint of French chest- 
nuts, boil twenty minutes in salted water, 
break in small pieces, sprinkle with lemon 
juice and chill. Dice enough tender, tart 
apples to make one pint, and add, with a 
coffee eup of finely eut eelery, to the 
chestnuts. Mix with mayonnaise dressing 
into which has been carefully folded a lit- 
tle whipped cream, and serve very cold. 
Cc. S. 
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December Menus 


Healthful, Economical Bills of Fare for Cold 
Weather 
How to Follow the Menus 


[Dishes marked with an asterisk will be 
found among the Menu Recipes.] 


Meats will be high in price in nearly 
every section of the country, therefore 
the woman who is studying real econ- 
omy, to furnish her family with the most 
nourishment for the least money, must 
choose the less palatable but cheap cuts 
of meat. There is a tendency nowadays 
to prefer the tenderer cuts of small, 
second grade beef; this is not true econ- 
omy. Heavy, first grade meat is far pref- 
erable from the health standpoint, there- 
fore deal with the butcher carrying the 
best beef, plainly tell him the euts you 
ean use, and the prices of these less de- 
sirable portions will usually be found 
as reasonable as at the small side street 
tradesman’s; quality will be much better. 

Meat is used in the menus generally 
but onee a day, and of course with such 
planning lasts longer than when the left 
over portions are habitually used for 
breakfast and luncheon dishes. 

The first purehase is of mutton for 
Sunday. Choose the best part of the 
neck, or the piece farthest removed from 
the head. Pot roast it carefully with 
parsnips, for dinner, and next day use 
the best of what remains for Monday’s 
dinner. Cut in dice, heat with a tomato 
sauce, place in a pudding dish and cover 
with a thick crust of mashed potatoes. 

There will still probably be enough 
to furnish a eup of finely chopped meat 
to use as the center of the rice and meat 
easserole, served on Tuesday. On that 
day use thin cream or top milk, to serve 
with gingerbread as dessert. Should a 
stewing fowl be impracticable for Satur- 
day, use a piece of veal, fricasseeing 
next day as you would fowl. The fried 
hominy should be cooked and molded 
Saturday, when it will be ready for slic- 
ing and frying on the second Sunday. 
In broiling the liver for the second Mon- 
day, it will be found easier to panbroil, 
using a smoking hot, dry pan. Serve 
with melted butter. 

Choose a six or seven pound piece of 
the rump for a beef roast Tuesday. 
Purehase with this a piece of suet and 
roast with the meat, otherwise the meat 
will be dry. On Thursday make a pie, 
using the beef: Cut in half-inch eubes, 
cover with boiling water, add half an 
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onion and cook slowly one hour. Re- 
move onion, thicken gravy with flour 
cooked brown in butter and season with 
salt and pepper. Add potatoes, cut in 
one-fourth inch slices and _parboiled. 
Put in a buttered pudding dish, cool and 
cover with a baking powder crust. Bake 
in a hot oven. Any cheaper nut may be 
used in place of hickory for the pudding. 

On the third Sunday, divide the cab- 
bage, removing half to chop fine for the 
eold slaw at supper. Rye bread is deli- 
cious with slaw and may be made Sat- 


urday, or purchased at most bakeries. 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 


Baked dried apricots 
Boston baked beans 
Brown bread toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Pot roast of mutton*® 
Mashed potatoes 
Escalloped onions 
Mock canteloupe 
Boiled chocolate cake 
SUPPER 
Welsh rabbit 
Rye bread 
lives 
Monday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates and 
top milk 
Omelet 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Puree of baked beans 
teamed apple 
dumplings 
DINNER 
Cottage pie* 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Celery 
Chocolate pudding 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Fried bananas with 


acon 
Cornbread Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Brown bread cream 


toast 
Macaroni salad with 
celery 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Rice with mutton® 
cream sauce 
Fried parsnips 
Gingerbread with 
cream 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with top milk 
Meat popovers 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Corn chowder 
Graham rolls Cocoa 
DINNER 
Broiled Hamburg 
steak 
Baked potatoes 


Mashed turnips 
Coffee blancmange 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 
Creamed dried beef 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Beans, corn and pork 
Stewed prunes 
Graham bread 

DINNER 


Pork chops baked 
with apples 
Mashed potatoes 


Celery 
Baked rice pudding 


Friday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top milk 
Creamed codfish 
Plain muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Macaroni au gratin 
with cheese 
Baked apples 
Toasted muffins Tea 
DINNER 


Boiled whitefish with 
drawn butter sauce 
Beets with butter 

sauce 
Chocolate hominy 
pudding 
Saturday 
BREAKFAST 


Baked apricots 
Cereal with top milk 
Creamed eggs 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Left-over codfish 
Oatmeal rolls 
‘ocoa 
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Stewed fowl 
with dumplings* 
Mashed potatoes 
Watermelon sweet 

pickle 
Celery 
Nuts Wafers 
Small coffee 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Fishballs with bacon 
Toast ‘offee 


Baked cranberries 
Irish moss blanc- 
mange with top milk 
Cake 


SUPPER 
Cheese cream on 


toast 
Boiled raisin cake 
Tea 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with figs 
Baked bacon 
Cornbread Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Escalloped corn 
Oatmeal bread with 
peanut butter 
Apple sauce 
DINNER 


Chicken soup 
Broiled liver 
Mashed potatoes 
Celery 
Prunes on toast 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top milk 
Scrambled eggs 
Oatmeal toast 

ee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Cheese pudding 
Stewed apricots 
Cocoa 


DINNER 
Roast beef* 
Potatoes baked in 


gravy 
Mashed turnips 

Paked Indian panding 
‘Wednesiay 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates 
Toast with brown 


ravy 
ffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked corn and bear 
Graham rolis 
Cocoa 
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DINNER 
Roast Leef reheated 
Mashed potatoes 


Celery 
Steamed cranberry 
pudding 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Oatmeal cakes* 
Broiled bacon 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Escalloped eggs 
Waffles with brown 
sugar syrup 
DINNER 
Roast beef pie* 
Fried parsnips 


Celery 
Hickory nut tapioca* 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates 
Baked eggs 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Savory beans* 
Baked apricots 

DINNER 


Salmon loaf with 
sauce 
potatoes 

med peas 
Bridget's pudding* 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top milk 
Fried apples with 
bacon 
Muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Boston baked beans 
Brown bread 
Sweet pickle 


DINNER 


Beef cecils with 
tomato sauce 
Baked potatoes 

Creamed carrots 
Rice pudding 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 

ed beans 
Brown bread toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Boiled tongue 
Potatoes 
Cabbage* 
To-wits-i bread 
pudding* 
SUPPER 
Cold slaw 


EATING 


Additional Menus 


For Those Who Wish to Spend More Upon 
the Table 


How to Follow the Additional Menus 


On Monday if the smallest potatoes 
be chosen and popped into the oven af- 
ter being sealded with boiling water, it 
will not delay breakfast to have them 
baked, and with broiled haddie there is 
no other combination quite as good. The 
small fish chosen for dinner must de- 
pend, of course, on the local market. 

Delicious sausage may be made at home 
for the first Tuesday by using two parts 
of fresh pork and one part of beef. 
Use the finest knife on the food chopper 
and mix thoroughly, seasoning to taste. 

On the first Wednesday follow the 
recipe published in September for beef 
pasty with oysters. For the lamb stew 
on that same day, use a thick slice 
from the best part of the neck. Fry 
in a hot frying pan with one sliced 
onion until browned on both sides. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper, and bake with 
water, or tomatoes, in a covered casserole 
until tender. 

In nearly every case the dinner vegeta- 
ble should furnish enough of left over 
to determine the soup for the next day’s 
dinner, as on the first Friday. Had- 
dock, filleted, and put together with oy- 
sters and buttered bread crumbs, is sug- 
gested for the stuffed fish on Friday. 
Serving waffles as a dessert is perhaps 
a departure, but with a lemon earamel or 
fruit sauce they make an acceptable 
sweet. 

A reeipe for erumpets served on the 
first Sunday will be found in the October 
issue of this year. 

The dessert for Mondays caters in the 
best way to the almost universal taste 
for candies and at the same time fur- 
nishes an easily prepared sweet for what 
is usually the busiest day. 

A receipe for the soup for the Christ- 
mas dinner will be found in the October 
issue of this year, while the Yule plum 
pudding is published in this issue. 

Satisfactory brands of eanned clams 
are obtainable, while the little neeks or 
quahaugs are in season throughout the 
year and are usually obtainable inland, 
throughout the country. The quahaugs 
are to be preferred for the chowder on 
the second Friday if the price is within 
reason. Reheat the plum pudding by 
slicing and toasting the slices. 

In earving the Christmas turkey if 
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Fricasseed fowl 
Fried hominy 
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Rye bread 
Boiled chocolate 
cake* if 
Coffee 
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possible use only one side of the bird, 
reheated it will then make a presentable 
as well as palatable meal on Saturday. 
re-serving roasts of any kind it is 
usually better, especially during the cold 
months, to allow one day to pass before 
the second reappearance. 
On the second Sunday, if desired, the 
plain cream may be purchased and the 


sauce prepared at home. 


With this plan 


there can be no simpler dessert for a 


Sunday. 


The cassava cakes may be obtained in 
eartons from the faney grocers and with 
a rabbit make an unusually happy com- 


bination. 


For the last Tuesday the baked beans 
should be cooked in the usual way until 
the last hour, when a ean of corn should 
be stirred gently in so as not to crush 


the beans. 


Monday 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Baked small potatoes 
Sally Lunn 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Escalloped macaroni 
Rye rolls 
Lettuce with dressing 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Browned onion soup 
Baked small 
s 


Hominy crescents 
Celery and pepper 


salad 
Almond pudding 
Small coffee 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Baked sausage 
Fried hominy 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cream of lima bean 


soup 
Salmon and macaroni 
sala 
English crumpets 
toasted 
Tea 


DINNER 
Consomme with 
Parmesan celery 
Roast ribs of beef 
Potatoes baked in 


gravy 
Baked squash 
Stewed figs with 


cream 
Pecan pralines 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Beef pasty with 
oysters 
Celery Rolls 
Cream puffs with 
coffee filling 
DINNER 
Mock bisque soup 
Lamb steak en 
casserole 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed carrots and 


peas 
Caramel bread 
pudding 
Small coffee 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Malaga grapes 
Cereal with cream 


Kidneys with bacon 
Popovers Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Glorified hash 
Baltimore rusks 

Pineapple 
Sponge cake 


DINNER 


Clear soup 
Roast ribs of beef 
Stuffed potatoes 
Creamed lima beans 
Frozen fig pudding 
Wafers Small coffee 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with figs and 
cream 
Broiled smoked 
salmon 
Creamed potatoes 
Rusk Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Walnut croquettes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Caramel custard 


Cocoa 
Oatmeal cookies 


DINNER 
Cream of l.na bean 
soup 
Baked fish with 
stuffing 
Mashed potatoes 
Spinach 
Waffie hearts with 


lemon sauce 
Small coffee 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish 
Popovers 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Corn and sweet 
potatoes au gratin 
Lettuce and radish 


salad 
Maple dumplings 
Tea 
DINNER 
Consomme Xavier 
Chicken en casserole 
Potatoes 
Sweet pickles 
Creamed brussels 
sprouts 
Celery 
Lemon pie 
Smal! coffee 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Broiled smoked 
salmon 
Creamed potatoes 
Toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Cream of spinach 


soup 
Baked stuffed lamb 
chops 
Sweet potatoes 
Currant mint sauce 
Peas a la Boudet 
Lettuce with dressing 
Cheese Wafers 
Apricot ambrosia 


SUPPER 
Oysters in chafing 
dish 


Toasted crumpets 
Fruit macedoine 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Rye gems Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Bouillon in cups 
Browned hash 
Sweet pickles 


Celery 
Boiled chocolate cake 
Tea 


DINNER 
Lettuce soup with 
crisped crackers 
Spanish steak 
Mashed potatoes 
Fried eggplant 
Cucumber and 


Pimento’ salad 
Malaga grapes 
Bonbons Wafers 


Small coffee 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
sausage with 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Escalloped eggs 
Radishes Rye bread 
Fruit dumplings 


DINNER 


Clear soup 
Calf’s head a la 
vinaigrette 
Potatoes 
Creamed brussels 


sprouts 
Lettuce with dressing 
Cheese balls 
Grape juice sherbet 
afers 


‘Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and 

Baked eg 
Toast Coffee 


CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Cream of cucumber 
soup with tapioca 
Roast turkey with 
oyster stuffing 
Browned sweet 
potatoes 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked cranberries 
Baked squash 
Pineapple and celery 
salad 
Breadsticks 
Cheese balls 
Yule plum pudding 
Small coffee 


SUPPER 
Nut sandwiches 


Sweet omelet 
Small cakes 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Baked bacon 
Toast 
Fried hominy with 
syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Cold meat 
Escalloped potatoes 
Fruit Gingerbread 


DINNER 


Cream of squash soup 
Calf’s head a la 
vinaigrette 
Stuffed potatoes 
Lettuce with dressing 
Breadsticks 
Cheese tartlets 
Small coffee 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and 


= 
apples 
Corn muffins 
Coffee 
—— 
GAN 
Ret 
Fried small fish 
4 Baked eggs P Creamed potatoes 
ss Corn gems _ Coffee Toast Coffee 
| 4 ‘ 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Escalloped eggs 
with, 

ery 
Cream cheese 
Fruit 
DINNER 
Clam chowder 
Boiled whitefish with 
drawn butter sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Spinach 
Tomato jelly salad 
Cheesesticks 
Yule plum pudding 
Small coffee 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Croutons fried with 

on 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Cottage pie 
Waffles with syrup 


Cream of pea soup 
Roast turkey with 
cranberry sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
caulifiower 
Apple and celery 
salad 


crackers 
Grapefruit with 


maple syrup 
Small coffee 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Fishballs 
Plain muffins 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Tomato and celery 


soup 
Broiled steak 
Stuffed potatoes 
Brussels sprouts with 
butter sauce 
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with caramel sauce 
SUPPER 
Welsh rabbit 


Cassava cakes 
Coffee 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Bacon with fried 
apple 
Corn gems 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese pudding 
Tomato jelly salad 
Boiled rice with 
stewed apricots 
DINNER 
Clear soup with 
cheese crackers 
Turkey dumplings 
with Bechamel sauce 
Mashed potatoes 

inach celery 
Nuts Raisins 
Wafers 
Small coffee 
Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas 
Cereai with cream 
Broiled tripe 
Rye popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Boston baked beans 
with corn 
Brown bread 
Lettuce with dressing 
Grapefruit 


DINNER 
Cream of spinach 
ou 


soup 
Veal birds 
Sweet pickle 
Potatoes Radishes 
Fried eggplant 
Wainut jelly 
Small cakes 


Menu Recipes 


Potato Volcano 


Mash potatoes, season with salt, but- 
ter and a little milk. Make into a cone 


shaped mound, having a hollow in the 
eenter as large as a cup. For the fill- 
ing use half a cup of melted butter, four 
tablespoons of grated cheese, yolks of 
two eggs well beaten, a little pepper 
and salt. Mix thoroughly and pour into 
erater of the mound. Spread the sides 
of the crater with melted butter and 
sprinkle cracker crumbs over all. Heat 
and brown in the oven and serve. J. W. 


Chestnut Purée 


Remove the shells from a quart of 
native chestnuts and simmer them for 
half an hour in chicken or veal stock to 


cover. Pour off the stock, which should 
be reduced to one pint, through a strainer 
covered with cheesecloth, press the chest- 
nuts through a vegetable sieve, add one 
pint of cream, season lightly and bring 
to the boiling point. Serve with hot 
croutons. This is the bést soup I know. 
R. F. D. 
Bridget’s Pudding 

Unexpeeted company was the means 
of discovering to us a new and simple 
dessert. Bridget served the freshly 
steamed raisin brown bread with a highly 
flavored foamy lemon sauce. It made 
an excellent dessert. S. H. 


Hominy and Cheese 


Boil small hominy, or “grits,” and 
then prepare it in a baking pan, exactly 
as you do “macaroni and cheese,” brown- 
ing it in a hot oven just before serving. 
It is very nice, and people who do not 
ordinarily like hominy are pleased with 
this. A. L. 


Hungarian Goulash 


Cut two pounds of beef (top of round) 
in two pieces, sprinkle slightly with flour; 
fry two ounces of fat salt pork to a light 
brown, add meat and let simmer about 
one-half hour, stirring occasionally; cover 
meat with hot water and eook slowly 
for two hours; salt and pepper to taste, 
when ready pour over a 


Tomato Sauce 


Cook two eups tomatoes, two eups 
stock (or water), two bay leaves, six 
cloves, six pepper corns, blade of mace, 
one stalk celery and one onion; thicken 
with one-half eup butter and one-half 
eup flour, strain, garnish with capers, 
earrots cooked and cut in half-inch squares 
and green peppers cooked and cut in 
thin slices; noodles cooked in boiling 
water should surround the meat. 


Savory Beans 


One pint of kidney or white beans 
and two quarts of water. Boil the 
beans till quite tender with a piece of 
bacon cut in cubes. Add hot water if 
found necessary, as when done the beans 
must have a rich, thick sauce. Fry an 
onion, and some chopped parsley and add 
to the beans. Salt and pepper to taste. 
When serving, add a tablespoon each of 
olive oil and vinegar. This way of cook- 
ing beans makes a very good luncheon 
dish, to which a dish of rice cooked very 


Cucumber and 
pimento salad | 
Rusk Cheese balls 
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dry and a green salad may be added. 
F. F. 


Hickory Nut Tapioca 


Two-thirds eup of hickory nut meats, 
two-thirds cup of tapioca, one and one- 
half cups brown sugar, three cups of 
water. Soak tapioca in water over night; 
in the morning add the sugar and nut 
meats and steam one hour. Eat cold 
with whipped or plain thin cream. E. B. 


To-wits-i Bread Pudding 


Put two quarts of bread crumbs, two 
or three days old, in a pan, add one 
cup of sugar, one cup of raisins, one 
teaspoon of cinnamon, and one-half tea- 
spoon of nutmeg. Mix well together. 
Lay a napkin in a wire frying basket, 
then put in about one-third of the pud- 
ing and sprinkle over one tablespoon 
of melted butter, then more of the pud- 
ding and more butter, until all are used. 
Set the basket in a steamer and steam 
one and one-half hours. Under no cir- 
cumstances use moisture with the pud- 
ding. By using minced suet instead of 
butter and mixing it with the crumbs a 
delicious suet pudding results. Serve 
with 
Spice Pudding Sauce 

Mix one cup of sugar and two tea- 
spoons of flour, add one eup of boiling 
water, one-fourth teaspoon of nutmeg and 
two teaspoons of butter. Boil until the 
flour is cooked, beat well and serve on 


the pudding with whipped cream. M. H. 


Tongue Soup Stock 


Stock from a fresh boiled tongue will 
make richly flavored soups. Do not use 
much water to cook the tongue, and let 


it cool uncovered in its own broth as 


usual. Then remove any fat on the sur- 
face and strain the stock. For a quick 
soup this may be boiled down a little, if 
desired, daintily seasoned and mixed with 
one-fourth to one-half as much stewed and 
strained tomato, and thickened to taste 
with butter and flour. Another and very 
substantial soup is made by using, with 
three pints of the stock, half of a small 
cabbage, chopped rather coarsely; a tur- 
nip, a carrot, two or three potatoes and 
three or four onions, according to size, 
all cut small; add a tablespoon of un- 
cooked rice. Pnt the vegetables in the 
stock, let all boil up well, and push the 
pot back and keep simmering for an 
hour and a half. Then add the rice, 
season lo taste with a level teaspoon of 


salt and a saltspoon of pepper with a 
little summer savory, fresh or dried. 
Cook half an hour longer, stirring fre- 
quently. G. H. 


Oatmeal Cakes 


Use one eup of cooked oatmeal, into 
this beat four eggs, yolks and whites 
beaten separately, two tablespoons of 
melted butter and a dash of pepper and 
salt. Roll in cracker crumbs, make into 
round eakes and fry in butter. These 
are delicious served with bacon or strips 
of boiled ham. F. B 


Boiled Chocolate Cake 


Cut in small pieces a quarter of a 
cake or two squares of chocolate, add 
one cup of milk and the yolk of one 
egg. Cook this in double boiler until 
thick. When cool add one cup of sugar, 
two tablespoons of butter, one teaspoon 
of soda, one teaspoon of vanilla, one and 
one-half cups of flour and the beaten 
white of the egg. Bake in two large, 
round tins. Put together and mix with 
the following, cooked until it spins a 
thread: One eup of sugar, one-quarter 
eup of water and one-eighth of a tea- 
spoon of cream of tartar. Then pour 
this into the white of one beaten egg. 
Add half a teaspoon of vanilla. Blanch, 
chop fine and brown in oven half a eup 
of almonds. Sprinkle this over filling 
between cakes and on top. A. M. 


Yule Plum Pudding 


Mix one eup finely chopped beef suet, 
two eups of bread crumbs, one heaping 
cup of brown sugar, one eup of seeded 
raisins, one cup of currants, one eup of 
nut meats, one-half cup of citron, one 
teaspoon each of salt, clove and cinna- 
mon, and one-half a grated nutmeg. 
Add four well beaten eggs, one eup of 
milk and one eup of flour sifted with 
two teaspoons of baking powder. Steam 
four hours. Just before sending to the 
table hollow a slight eavity in the top 
and pile with whipped cream. Garnish 
with candied cherries, or stewed prunes, 
from which the pits have been removed 
and replaced with a blanched almond. 
Roll the stuffed prunes in powdered 
sugar. 

Caramel Pudding Sauce 


Cook until ereamy one-half eup of 
granulated sugar, previously melted to 
a caramel, two cups of hot, rich milk, 
one-half cup of sugar and a small piece 
of butter. L. D. 
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Old Virginia Mince Pies 


By Mrs Roger Pryor 


Our much respected Uncle Sam 

Loves pies—of pumpkin, fruit or jam; 
Potato, apple, lemon, cherry; 

Peach, plum, and every kind of berry. 
These are but courtiers to the prince 
Of pies—the “Old Virginia mince.” 
There is but one right way to make it, 
Ere in its flaky erust you bake it: 

Use neither tongue nor other meat 

(As some cooks do), but boil the feet 
Of calf cr pig; then softly press 
Through colander the pearly mess. 

Of this fill eup, with dainty touch, 

To mix with fruit and spice and such. 
A eup of raisins, stoned, prepare; 

A cup of currants then wash with care 
(For things that grow in foreign lands 
May have been packed by germy hands) 
A cup of apple chopped—no rind; 

A cup of sugar—heaping, mind! 

A cup of finely shredded suet, 

A dash of pepper from the cruet; 

A pinch of salt, of nutmeg, mace, 

Of cloves—to give a zest and grace; 
One lemon, orange, juice and rind 
(Only the yellow grated fine). 

Some citron shavings, crisp and thin; 
Then pour a glass of brandy in. 

Glass large or small, no matter which, 
Enough to make all moist and rich. 
(Should Uncle Sam object, thus meet it: 
“He isn’t asked to drink, but eat it.”) 
Line a deep dish with pastry, light 
As feathers, soft and creamy white. 
Cover as simply as you will 

For worth and beauty need no frill. 
Five minutes slowly bake, then heat 
Your oven three hundred Fahrenheit. 
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Watching, you rest upon your chair, 
And festive odors fill the air! 

You almost see the mistletoe! 

You almost hear the fiddle-bow! 

The rhythmic tap of little feet, 

The rippling laughter, low and sweet, 
As perfumed ineense rises high 

From Old Virginia’s own minee pie. 
The old-time Randolphs made these pies 
For Christmas dinners. They were wise. 
They made some other things, they tell, 
Tobacco, laws, and made them well. 
Our Independence Declaration, 

The prop and bulwark of our nation, 
Standing today, as then it stood, 

Was writ by one of Randolph blood. 
That Democratie son of yore 

Ate a mince pie—the day before. 


Bleckkuchen 


Warm slightly seven eggs, four eups 
of flour, one pound of butter, two cups 
of sugar, the grated peel of one lemon, 
one pint of milk, one-fourth of a yeast 
eake and one-half pound of shelled and 
blanched almonds. Cream the butter, add 
the eggs one by one, then the flour, sugar 
and lemon peel. Soften the yeast in the 
warm milk, and add to the batter. Grease 
shallow pans, and spread in the dough, as 
thin as possible. Dot the top with butter, 
sprinkle with granulated sugar in which 
there is a hint of vanilla, the crushed 
bean if possible, and cover with the 
blanched almonds, eut in strips. Bake 
fifteen minutes. If desired thicker, let 
rise in a warm place until twice its hight. 
This is delicious with coffee and the 
amounts make a number of cakes. 
H. L. J. 
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INKS” is what the things 
\ here described are called by 
the girl who has either made 
them, or received them as 
gifts. She is a college stu- 
dent, so who would be more 
likely to use the “slang that 
is good English in the making”? 

Sheer handkerchiefs of cross-barred 
muslin are embroidered in color across 
all four corners, just inside the hem- 
stitch. Outside the embroidery—of a 
simple but effective pattern—the linen 


- is eut away. The result is good if the 


handkerchief be colored and the embroid- 
ery white. Initials are worked either in 
one corner or in the center. When a 
girl makes these accessories for herself, 
she puts in the letters—or the whole 
name—in her own chirography—never 
mind if it isn’t legible; it’s individual! 

Two sets of luncheon ecards, eight in 
each, turned out very successfully. Large 
pink roses, rather simple in outline, were 
eut out of a piece of French wallpa- 
per. These were pasted onto a sheet of 
Strathmore board, each at the end of an 
oblong about two and three-quarter in- 
ches by five, marked in pencil. The flow- 
ers were then touched up a bit with water 
color and, when dry, the cards—the roses 
forming one end—were carefully eut from 
the sheet. If these cards show a tend- 
ency to warp, press on the back with 
a not too hot iron and keep under a 
weight till used. 

Colonial pincushions seem to be in high 
favor. Use as a foundation a small cir- 
cular piece of wood thick enough not 
to warp. Pad it firmly with soft wool 
and cover with the most stunning bit of 
silk brocade you can find—the more 
quaint, the better. Finish the edge with 
gilt headed nails and screw onto the 
base three very small brass claws, or 
raise the cushion on three of the largest 
size glass push pins. 

Among the burnt wood “dinks” that 
fill an often felt want in a college room 
is a yard stick, wide, accurately marked, 
the design upon it being worked out in 
browns and black, with a solid back- 
ground of dull gilt, giving the effect 
when hung, by means of a hole at one 
end, of a narrow panel of Japanese lac- 
quer. Hardly second to it in convenience 


‘‘Not Much, But Something”’ 


By Bee Practical 


is the letter box which is also intended 
to hang near the door. It has two di- 
visions plainly lettered “Outgoing” and 
“Incoming,” and is beautifully decorated 
with a flight of white geese on a green- 
stained background. 

A thread and needle roll was one of 
the most appreciated incentives to in- 
dustry received. It was made of twenty- 
four inches of four-inch ribbon. The 
lower end had a narrow tie-ribbon at- 
tached and the upper end was turned 
down, then folded back, to make a flat, 
shallow pocket. Two pieces of whale- 
bone were inserted in the hems across 
the top of the pocket, which held a small 
collection of hooks and eyes and odd 
buttons. Under the pocket was sewed 
a piece of pinked flannel, hanging double 
against the length of the ribbon. The 
flannel was well covered with rows of 
black and white doubled thread, silk and 
darning cotton, with a few waxed shoe 
cords, each threaded into its appropriate 
needles and basted lengthwise down the 
material ready to pull out for instant 
use, 

Sachets, in packages of six, are al- 
ready done up and waiting, in a closed 
tin box, for Christmas. To make one, 
use a piece of light pink satin ribbon, 
two by twelve inches, doubled and over- 
handed together. Inclose the powder 
in a bit of muslin and again cover flat 
with a single thickness of sheet wadding. 
At one end of the completed case tack 
an exquisite pink silk poppy, having a 
green center, tying its short stem in 
place with half a yard of narrow leaf- 
green ribbon. These blossom sachets, be- 
ing designed to tuck into the neck or 
among the folds of an evening bodice, 
would better include white and a va- 
riety of pale tints in the half dozen, so 
that they will be likely to harmonize with 
any gown, if perchance a flower peeps 
out. The materials, including the scent, 
should be of the best. 

A spool case is made this way: Cut 
two cireles of linen six and one-quarter 
inches in diameter and bind. with blue 
ribbon. Fasten—by means of a row of 
machine stitching around it—a three and 
one-quarter inch circle of pasteboard be- 
tween the pieces of linen, all centers to- 
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gether. Tack the extreme edges of the 
two linen circles together at intervals so 
that there will be seven divisions of 
equal length in the circumference. Into 
each division put a spool of thread or 
silk—black, white and blue—and hold 
in place by running a three-quarter inch 
blue ribbon through the spools and under 
the tackings; tie securely. In the mid- 
dle of the case fasten a blue and white 
“tomato” cushion and a ecord with an 
emery attached. 

An opera glass bag of unusual dain- 
tiness and beauty of proportion was put 
together as follows: The stiff lower part 
was made of collar canvas covered with 
white moire antique embroidered in two 
tones of blue silk, with greenish-blue jew- 
els introduced; top and bottom of this 
portion was finished with a tiny fancy 
braid of blue, white and gold. The ob- 
long base, rounded at the ends, measured 
two by four and one-quarter inches. The 
stiffened upright fitted it, was two and 
one-half inches in hight and was made 
to flare a trifle at the top—eut on a 
slight eurve. Into this basket-like af- 
fair was tacked a blue taffeta bag with 
a two-inch hem at the top. Its whole 
hight when finished was seven and one- 
half inches, five being visible above the 
white. A full width of twerity-inch silk 
was double box plaited into each side. 
Two yards of narrow blue ribbon were 
used as drawstrings, being threaded 
through twelve small white celluloid rings 
sewed to the outer edges of the plaits at 
the line of the hem. 

Our library assumed the appearance of 
a small factory when the string-box fad 
reached us through a guest. This “dink” 
requires a three-quarter inch, square, tel- 
escope box having thumb holes. The 
boxes in which fishing reels are packed 
are ideal for the purpose; but, lacking 
these, cartons may be procured at a 
box shop. The deep cover is neatly over- 
laid with art linen, the corners being cut 
out, not folded under. The linen is em- 
broidered to suit the fancy, the exact 
center of the design always having an 
eyelet worked in it. The box proper is 
covered with plain material on the bot- 


tom, and for an inch up the sides only, 
since this insures an easy fit. After 
placing in the box a ball of twine the 
color of the linen, the end—from the 
middle of the ball—is put up through 
the eyelet, a hole being punched under 
it in the cover. 

Trays, handkerchief and glove boxes, 
jewel eases, necktie and cuff boxes, are 
some of the articles—all made of glass— 
that will surprise several men and maids 
in due time. A set for a desk has a 
long, narrow, shallow glass tray, and one 
of larger dimensions, underlaid with 
brightly colored hunting scenes, while 
a picture of the same character glows 
through the bottom of the little glass box 
intended for stamps. A smoker’s set 
has the tray and the holders for cigars 
and matches, all decorated underneath 
with gay prints of appropriate design. 
A description of a single box will give 
the idea for all. Get from a glazier two 
pieces of clear window glass five by five 
inches (the top and bottom), and four 
pieces three by five inches (the sides). 
With ribbon of any desired color, or 
with a tinsel braid three-quarters of an 
inch wide, bind the edges of every piece. 
Do not turn the corners, but bind with 
four separate bits, overhanding each one 
firmly at both ends. Before putting the 
ribbon on the square meant for the bot- 
tom of the box, place under it the picture, 
if one is desired; for dressing table use, 
however, a box is rather more dainty if 
left transparent. Fasten the box to- 
gether with a few firm stitches at the 
corners under full bows, and attach a 
tab of ribbon, or a silk-covered ring, to 
the cover for convenience in raising. 
This makes a very nice stud case if 
equally divided into four compartments 
by three more pieces of bound glass— 
two short and one long. 

Squares of glass having tinted Watteau 


or Pompadour prints applied, then bound - 


with tinsel braid, are practical as well 
as ornamental used as tiles under vases 
and the like. These metal braids are dull 
in coloring and rich in effect, being pur- 
posely made to have a look of antiquity; 
the edges are picot. 
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Gift Inscriptions 


By Rosalie M. Cody 


FTER the gift has been 
daintily wrapped and 
tied with the Christmas 
colors there is yet to be 
added its greatest charm, 

mo for always in the in- 

NOGA seription must lie the 
purely personal touch. From a number 
of gifts I have gathered a few original 
inseriptions, which may be of interest or 
serve as suggestions to others. 

“Be to his virtues very kind,’ were 
the words pasted across the front of a 
double-faced shaving mirror, while on 
the reverse side, which magnified power- 
fully, was written, “Be to his faults a 
little blind.” 

A young writer received a copy of a 
book giving a list of places to sell man- 
useripts. On the fly-leaf she read: 


“Why tell you of places to sell 
When all that you offer is gold? 
If your stories come back, 
Just remember the lack : 
Is in him who, not buying, is sold.” 
A small rubber ball was labeled, “For 
baby. He will have many bawls, of 
course, but his mother will be glad if 
some of them are little ones.” 
These lines accompanied a singing top 
for a small urehin: 
“A tiny top for a tip-top boy; 
It never was known to shirk, 
But promptly obeys when told to go, 
And always sings at its work.” 


With a book on mythology to a very 
dear friend were the words, “There are 
many myths. One thing is not a myth!” 

A well-filled needle-book having on its 
eover beautifully embroidered blossoms 
bore the message, “I have planted the nee- 
dles, and send you blossoms and leaves. 
Now you must gather the fruit.” 

A pen-tray made from a cross section 
of the branch of a tree was labeled: 
“A slice of wood from the heart of a tree, 

With a slice of love from the heart of 
me.” 

A pillow filled with fragrant balsam 
had worked across its cover, “I Pine Fir 
Yew.” Another, given to a teacher of 
mathematies, carried the words: 

“When your overtaxed brain seeks re- 
lease, 
May its fragrance balsamic 
Prove an aid economic, 
In solving the problem of peace.” 


A word of warning: Please do not 
follow the example of a friend of mine. 
We were wrapping our gifts together, 
and holding up a deck of eards intended 
to go into a traveling ease, she begged 
for a rhyme. “Why, you might say,” I 
suggested, “As you travel here and there, 
have a game of solitaire.” Presently she 
came to me with a troubled face and the 
query, “What’s the matter with this?” 
In laughing despair, I read, “As you 
travel to and fro, have a game of soli- 
taire.” 


A Nickel Tree 


By M. M. F. 


OR the past two years our club has 
had a Christmas tree, the presents on 
which were to cost not over a nickel. 

Presents to be made must not contain 
material that has cost over five cents. 
This year the membership included two 
young couples who were just beginning 
housekeeping, the “younger” couple hav- 
ing been married not yet a week, so we 


had a chance to help furnish their 
kitehens, an opportunity for fun most 
welcome. It was quick and merry work 
to decorate the rooms with streamers of 
tissue, wreaths of Christmas greens, and 
the graceful branches of redwood and 
laurel, so plentiful in our California 
woods. The tree stood in a front corner 
of the living room, so that with folding 
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A PRETTY TABLE 


doors wide open between it and dining 
room all in both rooms could see the tree 
easily. Incidentally we found that while 
purple and gold tissue streamers looked 
well together in the daylight, they were 
bad in electric revealment, while yellow 
and white streamers in conjunction lighted 
up beautifully. For the two main rooms 
we preferred red and green with a lit- 
tle white. Bows of red ribbon or crepe 
paper and bunches of our native red 
“Christmas berries” relieved the ever- 
greens. 

A novel feature was the serving of re- 
freshments. We had decided on very 
simple eatables, cake and chocolate, with 
nuts and apples. As the hostess was al- 
most an invalid it was decided to save her 
at least a part of the dishwashing, so 
everyone was informed that he or she 
must invest a nickel in some sort of 
ware from which to eat the cake and 
fruit. These were piled in the kitchen 
as brought in, a dip in hot water and a 
thorough wiping made them ready for 
use. And when it came time to eat, the 
articles were piled in convenient form 
for carrying, and then as they were 
passed to the people seated around the 
rooms, each had to take the top “plate.” 
Much amusement and laughter followed. 
One girl got a small gravy strainer, and 
wailed that she had brought the largest 
piepan she could get for five cents, think- 
ing that each was to have what she 
brought. Each person had to wrap up 
and take home as a souvenir the plate 
he or she ate from. 

A tall college boy home for vacation 
was chosen chief distributor of the gifts, 
some of which were accompanied by 
rhymes, which had to be read aloud, thus 
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adding to the merriment. One bride was 
heard to remark as she was handed a 
wire soap dish, “That makes three.” 
Eggbeaters were supplied to all who 
needed, and maybe some who didn’t. 
Blocks of fancy pins, tin spoons, toy 
cups and saucers, apples and turnips 
carved in queer faces, clothespins—oh, 
the number of gifts was legion! 

Many personal traits were slyly hit 
off. On big boy, fond of telling fish 
tales, had a string of pasteboard finsters, 
the top one being about one inch long, 
the bottom one nearly three feet. The 
largest one was labeled, “A fish story and 
how it grew.” The writer-who-some- 
times-finds-a-publisher had a little book- 
let made from a fold of faney card- 
board. On the first page were pasted a 
couple of two-cent stamps, and in a wee 
pocket on the other page was stuck a 
copper cent—a present costing five cents, 
sure! 

To the newest groom was given a pretty 
homemade pineushion well supplied with 
the articles named in the rhyme on the 
attached ecard: “Needles and pins, need- 
les and pins, when a man’s married, his 
trouble begins.” Tied to his gift by a 
long string was a tiny purse containing a 
one-cent piece with this homemade jin- 
gle: “Dollars and cents, dollars and 
cents, when a girl’s married her wor- 
ries commence.” 

A young fellow fond of carpentering 
had a small tool and the rhyme attached 
ran: 

“Oh, you shall be a carpenter 
With a little plane, 

And shall wed a little maid 
Who’s a little plain.” 


A Pretty Table 


By E. M. 


N extremely pretty Christmas table 
had for its centerpiece a large five- 
pointed star of red crepe paper, 

edged with a double fringe of the same, 
fringe and star both finished at the tips 
with gilding. Upon the star were piled most 
realistic snowballs made of cotton bat- 
ting, and sparkling with frosting, inter- 
spersed sprigs of holly adding the touch 
of Christmas green.. The bells of the 
gong above were covered with the frosted 


cotton, hanging irregularly at the edges 
like snow from a roof, and bordered with 
tiny glass icicles, while under the lowest 
bell was suspended a circle of snow-cov- 
ered cardboard with small silver sleigh 
bells fastened around its rim to sound the 
eall for dinner. 

The round bonbon cases were made 
of stiff paper covered with the red 
crepe paper, which was cut to form a 
star-shaped border and edged with gold. 
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At each place was a wee flower pot, about 
two and one-half inches high, made of 
pliable cardboard covered with red crepe 
paper, and filled with sand, into which 
a shapely piece of holly was stuck. A 
narrow red ribbon tied around the im- 
provised pot served to strengthen as well 
as to decorate it, and the tiny tree looked 
quite like the genuine article. The can- 
dlesticks would never have been suspected 
of being apples, cored to fit the candles, 
so thickly were they covered with the 
frosted cotton, which, held in place by 
pins, made them appear like huge snow- 
balls. The candle shades were of the red 
paper, five-pointed and gilt tipped. 
Inside each snowball was hidden a tiny 
gift attached to a narrow red ribbon hav- 
ing at its other end a small red star with 
gilded tips, on which was written in gold 
the name of the guest at whose place it 
was laid. It was announced that snow 
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was to be the last course at dessert, so it 
was not until coffee was served that the 
snowballs were appropriated and the fav- 
ors found. 

As a novel way of distributing family 
Christmas gifts, the snowballs may con- 
tain, instead of a favor, a tiny ticket 
reading: “Seat No I. Admit one,” the 
numbers corresponding to the number 
of persons at the table. After dinner the 
mystery as to the use of the tickets is 
explained, when, on adjourning to the 
parlor, each one finds a large white pa- 
per figure marking his or her “reserved 
seat,” the same being oceupied by the 
gifts which have been put in place by 
deft hands whilst dinner was in progress, 
A list of names and corresponding num- 
bers would make it sure that each came 
into his rightful property, all the gifts 
being plainly addressed by the givers, 


Inexpensive Christmas Gifts 


Designed by Ellen Stan 
{Pattern Illustrations on Page 685.] 


NE of the new handkerchief jump- 

ers, such as shown in illustration No 

211 G H, will make a dainty gift. 

It requires three handkerchiefs 20 inches 
by 20 inches, or three silk squares of 
the same dimensions. The pattern is cut 
in three sizes—small, medium and large, 
which correspond with 34, 38 and 42 
inches bust measure. On each pattern is 
printed a diagram, showing how to cut 
the different parts of the jumper from the 
squares. The girdle can be made from 
the pieces left after the jumper is cut out. 
If this jumper is made from material 
bought by the yard, it will require 1%4 
yards of material 27 inches wide, and 
sufficient ribbon to make a girdle. A 
dainty finish may be given by hemstiteh- 
ing or featherstitching the edges, and em- 
broidering the revers. For this purpose 
perforated embroidery design No 214 G H 
may be used. Price of jumper 10 cents. 
Fancy apron No 210 G H, which may 
be finished with or without the circular 
ruffle, will make another pretty gift. A 
€ad of the season, due no doubt to the 
vogue for hand embroidery, is to em- 
‘roider an initial on the pocket. In 
view of this fact, we send with each 
apron, the perforated embroidery pat- 


tern of any letter desired. Three dif- 
ferent sizes of a letter go with each apron, 
small, medium and large. This letter ean 
also be used any number of times, for 
marking handkerchiefs, napkins or tow- 
els. Price of apron and letter 10 cents. 
Be sure to mention what letter is desired. 

A gift equally acceptable to a man or 
woman, is the traveling apron and box 
shown in No 212 G H. The apron is de- 
picted both open and folded. The pock- 
ets should be rubber lined, and contain 
all the necessary articles for traveling. 
While making one’s toilette, it is seeured 
around the waist by a ribbon, thus doing 
away with the inconvenience of holding 
it. When finished it may be folded and 
packed in a small space. The box is only 
a degree less necessary. It is made in 
sections and joined together; thus it may 
be laid perfectly flat in the top of a 
trunk or suit case. When needed, it ean 
be tied in shape by the ribbons at each 
end, and is ready to be placed on the 
bureau for the reception of small arti- 
eles. It requires 34 of a yard of cre- 
tonne and 34 of a yard of rubber, for the 
apron. The box requires 1% yards of 
material. Price of pattern for apron 
and box 10 cents. 
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The perforated embroidery pattern for 
design No 213 is exceedingly 
effective and easily worked. It is a com- 
bination of outling, solid and eyelet work. 
It is 20 inches in diameter, and requires 
16 skeins of medium weight embroidery 
cotton. Price 25 cents. 

No 214 G H is intended for general 
use, and is so designed that it may be 
used for almost any faney work. A 
corner design is given, which will answer 
for table covers, luncheon squares, or 
sofa pillows. The straight design can 
be used for the end of bureau scarfs, or 


it can be separated and placed on the 
front of a shirtwaist. The three small 
designs may be used for the top of pin- 
cushions, veil boxes or handkerchief cases. 
Price 10 cents. 

Perforated patterns of initials are in- 
dispensable when planning Christmas 
gifts. We have arranged to have three 
different sizes, suitable for different arti- 
eles, placed on one sheet of paper. 
These may be used for stamping an in- 
definite number of times. Price 5 cents. 
Do not forget to mention letter desired. 


A Christmas of Fun 


By Mrs G. H. Eggleston 


HRISTMAS found us poor in pocket 

as well as in ornaments for the tree. 

A cireular letter to the eight chil- 

dren asked each one to bring to the home 

at Christmas three gifts—none to cost over 

twenty-five cents—one wrapped in red, 

one in blue and one in white paper. In 

addition each one was requested to send 

immediately one dollar to the writer and 

instructed to buy no gift for anyone else 

in the family, except the mother (the 
father being dead). 

Great was the excitement over the se- 
eret Christmas. On Christmas eve all 
arrived with their red, white and blue 
bundles, which were placed in a large 
eretonne bag. 

On Christmas morning each person 
was told to find his or her present some- 
where in the house, and some were so 
successfully hidden that it was nearly 
night before they were found. For in- 


stance, one married sister was given a 
dozen drinking glasses. These were used 
for the breakfast and dinner before she 
realized that the tiny paper on the one 
from which she had been drinking told 
her that they were for her. Each sister 
and brother had one gift valued at one 
dollar. 

The fun of the day came with the ere- 
tonne bag. All blue packages belonged 
to the children, all red ones to the men, 
all white ones to the ladies. As the bag 
was passed round and round, each was 
permitted to grab. One of the wrong 
color must be put back and a forfeit 
paid from the drawer’s box of home- 
made candy. It was nearly an hour be- 
fore the bag was empty and all were 
free to open their gifts. And all agreed 
that no Christmas tree had ever given 
them quite so much fun. 


The World-old Way 


By Mandana Babcock 


It’s the world-old way: 

There’ve been mothers since first there was man. 
Yet, I wonder, as they, 

And it’s new to me, this humbling eestasy. 


Great God! 


May I be undefiled, 


When with a throb of my travail-purged soul 


I look on my child. 
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Modern Samaritans 
By Belle Lindner Israels 


ATHERINE was past eleven and 
very self-possessed. She gazed 
about the big coneourse at the 

Grand Central station and saw that all 
the faces that had become familiar to 
her on the long train ride had melted 
away. It gave her a choky feeling not 
to know what a girl ought to do next. 
Aunt Martha wasn’t there. That was 
certain. But she must be coming soon 
or easily found. Katherine knew Aunt 
Martha’s other name. It was Mrs 
McKeown, and she lived at “New York, 
New Jersey.” Katherine clutched her 
little case of clothes tightly, and stared 
and stared until she began to feel lone- 
some and creepy. 

Then, a pleasant looking woman wear- 
ing a badge inquired if Katherine was 
expecting someone. Katherine told her, 
“Aunt Martha,’ and told her Aunt Mar- 
tha’s other name. Katherine was positive 
that the address was “New York, New 
Jersey.” The badge worn by the pleas- 
ant woman spelled “Traveler’s Aid Soci- 
ety,” and she knew at once that Kather- 
ine’s Aunt Martha had missed her little 
girl. An inspection of Katherine’s little 
suit ease corrected the absurd address, and 
Katherine was taken to a suburb in New 
Jersey. Aunt Martha had not received the 
letter announcing the time of the little 
girl’s arrival. 

Katherine was a little girl visiting in 
vaeation time. There are many hundreds 
of older Katherines, journeying to the big 
eities for play or for work; and many 
mothers of Katherines and little Osears 
and Johns and Ottos. The older ones are 
often no better informed and frequently 
worse equipped for travel than little Kath- 
erine. For these the Traveler’s Aid So- 
ciety of New York has been organized. 
Similar Traveler’s Aid societies are found 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Syraeuse, Chi- 
eago and a few other large and small eit- 
ies. In some places it is only a commit- 
tee of women who have volunteered to 
meet the principal ineoming trains to 


guide and help the strangers arriving. In 
the larger cities, regular agents are em- 
ployed who meet all the important trains, 
day and night, and spend the time be- 
tween helping those waiting in the sta- 
tions. 

When the girl in the little town in Mich- 
igan decides to visit her cousin in New 
York or its vicinity, the preparations are 
joyous and heedless of the necessary eare- 
ful instructions of notifying her cousin 
before train time, or failing that, how to 
arrive at the right place with baggage, 
purse—and reputation—intact. These 
things are not at all guaranteed by the 
idea that a eab will take her from the 
Pennsylvania station to Staten Island. 
But there is now a way for the safe travel 
of all women and girls—and men and 
boys too, if any such apply for help. A 
letter or ecard to the Traveler’s Aid society, 
New York city, assures the certainty of 
being met, and if that letter has not been 
sent or fails to arrive in time, the wateh- 
ful agent and her badge are always at the 
Grand Central and Pennsylvania stations. 
Notification must be sent of arrival at any 
other station or steamboat dock. 

How do the agents know who needs 
their help? When a train or boat arrives, 
the persons with friends to meet them or 
who know how to reach their destinations 
hurry forward eagerly, and in a few 
moments have all disappeared. Then 
come the disappointed ones whose people 
have failed them, and the stragglers un- 
certain of everything. The Traveler’s Aid 
agent knows them all. The pretty little 
girl wife, speaking no English, arriving 
in New York at half past 10 at night, 
knows only that she is to join her hus- 
band in Bridgeport. She has only twen- 
ty-two cents in her pocket and doesn’t 
know if it is Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania or New York. The agent 
takes her to a shelter for the night. Three 
telegrams are followed by a grateful 
young husband from Bridgeport, Pennsyl- 
vania, where the police of that mining 
town have located him. 

Then there are the young girls—all too 
numerous—who have answered advertise- 
ments that offer wonderful salaries and 
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“extraordinary inducements to young 
women of intelligence and refinement.” 
They are none the less chagrined to find 
themselves beset by runners for cheap 
hotels and employment agencies. They 
don’t realize that the advertised place 
holds dangers for them, and it is the per- 
suasive tact of the Traveler’s Aid agent 
that leads them to safe boarding places 
and later to reliable agencies where they 
ean secure the positions that are to mean 
independence for them and extra com- 
forts for the home folks. 

Then there is the girl who has to go 
from one station to another or to a steam- 
boat dock. She is transferred in the com- 
pany of an agent and her baggage prop- 
erly checked and her ticket inspected, and 
she is placed under the guardianship of 
the agents at docks or carefully guided to 
her next train. Such were two young 
girls who arrived in New York with this 
address on a slip of paper: “Dondy, 2 
Stryt, No 142, Passaic, N J.” They were 
sent to No 142 Second street, Dundee, 
Passaic, N J, the correct address. 

Watching for runaway boys and girls, 
keeping people awake for trains, return- 
ing lost children, telephoning or telegraph- 
ing for those who do not know how to 
do it for themselves, supplying all the 
things that all sorts of people lack to ren- 
der their journeys safe, form the day’s 
work of a Traveler’s Aid agent. 

The great expositions, such as Buffalo, 
Portland, St Louis and Jamestown, pre- 
sent special problems to those interested 
in Traveler’s Aid work. The large num- 
bers of girls who flock to the expositions 
to see them by means of employment on 
the grounds, and the ones who come to 
spend vacations there, create a class that 
needs protection from all sorts of dan- 
gers. False advertisements, unsafe board- 
inghouses, bad company, are only some 
of the possibilities that threaten the wan- 
derers. A special exposition Traveler’s 
Aid committee is organized on such ocea- 
sions and provides headquarters at the 
expositions with an emergency room, and 
experienced agents at the steamboat piers 
and railroad stations. 

The principal aim of the Traveler’s Aid 
society is to provide a strong link in the 
chain of protection for young girls and 
women traveling alone, and no task is too 
heavy for the society in bringing this 
about. All such women and girls are its 
precious care—and the dear old grand- 
mothers who need help to find their way 
in the confusion of railroads are not for- 
gotten, either. 
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Does “Helena” love “Tom” well enough 
to marry him? 

Many leiters have come to the Editor 
from readers who learned in our Octo- 
ber number of this young woman’s pre- 
dicament and seek to enlighten her. Fol- 
lowing are some of these letters and 
extracts from others: 


No! 


Most emphatically, No! Helena does 
not love Tom. If she did, she would 
weigh her sentiment in a balance more 
exact than that tested by his general pop- 
ularity, the casual attentions of some 
other man, her own transient jealousy. 
Has she thought of him at all in the mat- 
ter, whether he really loves her, and if 
he does, whether her constantly varying 
moods are a fair return for a sincere af- 
fection? Better to wait twenty-six years 
more than offer any man as shallow a 
love as she now has to give. If women 
weighed the question of marriage with 
half the seriousness it deserves, there 
would be, probably, many more “old 
maids,” but far, far fewer heartbroken 
wives and pitiful children. Mrs C. H. M. 


A masculine view 


If that fool of a twenty-six-year-old 
girl needs the advice of others in order 
to find out if she is in love with her 
“Tom,” she had better drop him, for 
his sake. If that letter is, as you imply, 
a sample thousands of other American 
girls would write under similar condi- 
tions, then God have merey on us men. A 
girl with a well poised head and a warm 
heart knows when she loves a man. 
From a man anxiously waiting for the 
right one. J. M. 

Happy years 

I was past twenty-six when I married, 
and I was like Helena—I had almost 
despaired of being able to choose who 
the right one was. I had tried the ab- 
sent treatment, and all the tests imagin- 
able, but still I wasn’t satisfied. I had 
known my husband six years and had 
always admired him, but never thought 
that he admired me any more than a 
dozen other of his girl friends. 

I had not seen him for a year when 
we met accidentally. At the end of a 
week, after seeing each other a short time 
each day, he “proposed,” and, with due 
modesty and assuming hesitation, I ac- 
cepted him. How did I know I loved him 
and he was the right one? I cannot an- 
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swer other than this: Every other face was 
shut out, and I could picture no greater 
pleasure than to be with him, and I 
would have left home and friends and 
followed him, if necessary, to the end of 
the earth. I am the mother of three 
grown children, and when I look into my 
husband’s kindly eyes and think of all 
these happy years, I realize what it is to 
love and be loved. 

Let me say to Helena, don’t marry 
Tom feeling as you do, or you will make 
a fearful mistake. When the right one 
comes, you wi!l not need any tests. Mrs 
L. 


A close call 


Yes, Helena is very much in love with 
Tom. If she were twenty she never would 
have doubted. Being twenty-six she finds 
time to diagnose her emotions. My own 
happiness was all but wrecked ten years 
ago because my “Tom” came to eall on 
me one evening with a collar that did not 
fit and a hat much too large. Nothing 
could have been more awful to me than 
those ill-fitting garments, and I tremble 
now to think of the happiness I should 
have missed had he ealled the day before 
and not the day after I said “Yes.” A 
Happy Wife. 

Light weight 

From the evidence submitted I would 
respectfully suggest that it would make 
little difference which she said, neither 
having any genuine meaning to “dis- 
tracted Helena.” Personally, I am of 
the opinion that Tom should get as far 
as possible away from D. H.; and he 
will do so if he has the good sense that 
the letter leads me to believe he has. 
D. H. does not love Tom or anybody else, 
and never will. She is a light weight 
mentally, but as the good God made her 
that way, she is “more to be pitied than 
censured.” W. D. W. 

Marry him 

It is evident to me that the girl, Hel- 
ena, is fickle, which accounts either for 
her having loved another man when she 
was about eighteen or twenty years of 
age, or she has gone with too many men, 
eausing her to be unsettled. I would ad- 
vise her to marry Tom, however. She 
does not really and truly love him now, 
but she cares enough for him so that if 
she marries him, she will live with him 
but a short time when she will love him 
as devotedly as any woman ever loved her 
husband; and she will never see another 
whom she would be able to love any bet- 


ter, at least not at her age. I speak 
from experience, and if I could talk to 
that girl, I think I could convince her 
that Tom is the “right” man, and that if 
she does not say “Yes” she will always 
regret it. Akron. 


A test 


My advice is for Helena’s mother to 
let her cook have a week’s vacation. In- 
vite Tom to come and spend a week, and 
put Helena in the cook’s department with 
Tom as assistant. If a neighbor’s little 
tot ean be borrowed to hang on the cook’s 
skirts while serving up a meal it will 
add zest to the test. 

At the end of the week, my word for 
it, Helena will know whether “Yes,” or 
F.. P 
Struggling 

I was in the same predicament as 
Helena, and said “Yes.” 1 am not what 
you eall unhappy, but am struggling all 
the time to forget how happy I might have 
been. It is better that a woman should 
live single than tie herself to a man she 
does not love. A Woman. 

A chilly plunge 

I should say that Cupid’s arrow, in 
Helena’s case, is pointed with a dull, 
flint arrow-head picked up in some ro- 
mantie walk. She is trying to get mar- 
ried like some people try to get religion; 
that is, through the head; and in her 
relations to her fellow she mistakes her 
pride for her heart. If she wants to 
marry a good fellow because it is the 
thing in a girl’s life, and thereafter prow 
ably be happy and companionable with 
him, “Yes;” if she wants to marry for 
love, oneship and devotion, “No.” 

But therein is a question for her to 
decide—Is it better to marry a manly, 
modest, brave man whom one is not erazy 
over, but whom she knows will make her | 
happy; or to wait for a man who will 
take her heart by storm and whom she 
will love to distraction, but whose ehar- 
acter will be hid by the violence of her 
love, thereby running greater chances by 
that man’s increased power of being 
hurt? 

Helena reminds me of suri bathers, 
when the water is cold. Some stand on 
the sandy shore and shiver and put their 
toes in to test the water and jump back 
with abated breath, finally deciding it is 
too cold to go in. Those that love the 
surf and are invigorated and set aglow by 
it, plunge in on a run, head and heels, 
and langh and shout. W. R. 
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Christmas does not always 
wait for December. 

Some people have Christ- 
mas every day. Not, however, 
like the little girl Mr How- 
ells has told us about, who 
had her wish of Christmas all 
the year around, and when the 
daily consignment of gifts 
landed on her doorstep, grew 
so weary of it that she begged 
the delivery man to “take 
your old things away; I don’t 
want any more!” No; every 
day is Christmas in their 
hearts. 

* 

The Editor’s Christmas this 
year came upon him quite un- 
expectedly in August. He was 
strolling through a great mu- 
seum in a German city, rather 
perfunetorily, and with in- 
creasing fatigue. A darkened 
corridor opened before him, 
and there revealed itself a 
seene of wondrous beauty. A 
miniature stage setting, it 
seemed to be, perhaps ten feet 
across and five or six feet 
high. He was conscious, first, 
of a night sky of vivid blue, 
and three glorious stars beam- 
ing from it. In the fore- 
ground were lofty, nodding 
palms. The poetry of the 
semi-tropical night was there 
as by magic. A second look, 
and he discerned in the light 
of the stars the figures of a 
mother and Child, and hover- 
ing over them were the wise 
men in their long, oriental 
robes, their camels hard by. 
An angel hovered near, and 
high up at the left, in a white 
light, was the crucifixion. 
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Tt was a deeply moving 


seene, produced by art of the 
most skilled and reverent kind 
in figures which, though min- 
jature, were almost startling in 
A dozen 


their likeness to life. 


Christmases might come and 
go without the thrill and the 
uplift of this silent scene. 
That his readers may feel 
the significance of Christmas 
as powerfully and tenderly as 
this scene in the Krippen col- 
lection in Miinich brought it 
home to him is the sincere wish 
of the present writer. 

Our Committee of One Hun- 
dred, as ealled for in our last 
July issue, has been organized, 
and promises to be a valuable 
adjunet to the magazine dur- 
ing the year 1908. It con- 
sists of one hundred wide- 
awake matrons, about  one- 
third of whom are persons of 
mature experience, the remain- 
ing two-thirds being brides or 
young housewives. Thus the 
entire continent is represented 
on our staff, in a sort of edi- 
torial cabinet. The regions 
represented in the member- 
ship include all the New Eng- 
land states, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, the most of 
the western states; also Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennes- 
see in the South, and different 
parts of Canada. There is 
one member in Cuba, one in 
Porto Rico, and one in Eng- 
land. 

To the Committee of One 
Hundred will be referred sun- 
dry practical questions of edi- 
torial policy and practice, for 
unreserved comment, criticism, 
suggestion. The majority of 
readers are a trifle hesitant 
about writing to say what they 
think; the Committee of One 
Hundred will feel free to 
“speak right out in meeting.” 


I should like, however, for 
purposes of frank discussion, 
a Committee of Ten ‘Thou- 


sand, and our friends who have 
not applied for membership 
on the Committee are urged 
to say their say with the 
utmost freedom—the more 
speakers and the more free- 
dom the better. 

Those real, live babies whom 
we offered in our last Decem- 
ber number as Christmas gifts 
—what became of them? 
Many readers will reeall the 
charming portraits. I dropped 
in the other day for a chat 
with the motherly and aitrac- 
tive young woman who es- 
corted the most of those 
infants to the portrait gal- 
lery to have the photographs 
made for Goop HouseKEEPING. 
“Those babies!” she exelaimed, 
at sight of the Editor. “Do you 
know how beautifully they 
are developing? They found 
good homes, and are turning 
out to be unusually lovely 
children. We are not at lib- 
erty, of course, to tell where 
they are, but you may tell 
your readers that they are 
well and happy, every one, and 
coming out splendidly.” 


Who can send a Discovery 
for the extermination of a 
pest which is making havoe in 
the G H editorial rooms? I 
have tried corrosive sublimate, 
formaldehyde and dynamite, 
but without avail. The erea- 
ture is small, with wings, and 
carries a bow from which he 
shoots arrows into my young 
lady assistants. Inflammation 
supervenes, with subsequent 
matrimony and departure from 
this editorial home. It is no 
marvel, perhaps, that the na- 
tural foe of this national elear- 
ing house of homemakers is 
the deadly Cupidus Ameri- 
canus, 

The Editor. 
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Limerick Discoveries 


can guess the closing lines of these lim- 
e cks ? The missing lines will be — in the 
Discovery department in the January issue.] 

Said wise Mrs Wiggs to her daughter, 
“My dear, don’t you know you had orter, 
When beans burn to the pan, 

As quick as you can, 


“Weak coffee like this will not do; 
It was bitterly strong Monday. You 
Must measure the berry.” 

“T am sure I did, very.” 


“Mamma, see this vine on the tree? 
Is it this kind that’s naughty to me?” 
“No, that’s woodbine, my dear; 

Five leaves we don’t fear. 


“Baked potatoes I never can do; 
Now, what is the seeret, say you?” 
“Well, I can tell one: 

To have them well done, 


A lady in anguish once said: 
“Now my husband and son have both 
fled. 
To button my back, 
I must use the hat-rack, 


A maiden “could never make bread, 
Without kneading and kneading,” she 


said, 
Till she took a long look 
Through a housekeeping book; 


# A discovery made by many who have 
offered Discovery paragraphs is the fact 
that manuscript of any kind which is 
not accompanied with return postage, is 
destroyed, if it proves unavailable for 
publication. Unavailable manuscripts ac- 
companied with stamp and clearly labeled 
with name and address are returned to 


the senders. Inquiries concerning man- 
uscripts which were not accompanied 
with postage will not be answered. 
Available Discoveries are acknowledged 
with eash on acceptance. 


# A pretty Christmas tree ean be made 
by letting the real “fruit” hang for the 
decorations. Inclose every present that is 
not too big in colored tissue paper, 
plumping out the parcel into the form 
of some fruit, large or small, and tying 
at the top with very narrow ribbon or 
silver cord. The plumping ean be done 
with erumpled paper, cotton wool, or 
anything that is most convenient. Use 
as many colors as possible, hanging the 
largest and heaviest fruit on the lower 
branches, and the smaller and lighter 
nearer the top. Some of the most siz- 
able may be piled at the foot of the 
tree. Tiny ecards can be attached to the 
fruit giving names of donor and re- 
cipient. E. D. 


# Better than felt-covered blocks in place 
of castors, are corks. Four corks glued 
to the corners of a heavy box, used as 
a window seat, make it easy to move 
anywhere on a finished floor and, more- 
over, leave no mark on the floor. A. Y. 


#TI place a piece of wax paper under 
centerpieces on my polished table. It 
prevents the linen from adhering to the 
table in hot weather, and also prevents 
a stain from cold water or an over- 
filled vase or rose bowl. P. L. 


# Some linen sheets which were bdeauti- 
fully marked by a lady of the old school 
in the fashion of her girlhood have the 
initials done in tiny cross-stitch, using the 
weave of the sheet for a guide exactly 
as one would use canvas. In the same 
manner the date of acquisition is worked 
in below the initials, the whole oceupy- 
ing about half an inch square. This 
method is as good now as it ever was 
for classifying linen, its daintiness will 
appeal to every feminine heart, it is 
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much more rapid than the large embroid- 
ered markings, and it ean be recom- 
mended to any bride who is getting her 
linen chest ready. M. H. 


# A bank clerk told me that many make 
the mistake of writing their names upon 
the outer envelopes, or the actual covers 
of their bank books. Especially is this 
true if there are several books in one 
household and they are all kept to- 
gether in one safe place. Now, this is a 
manifest error, because in the event of 
the bank book being lost or mislaid, and 
falling into dishonest hands, there is 
the signature of the depositor handy to 
eopy! If, for convenience, the individual 
names of the depositors are placed upon 
the family bank books, either print the 
names, or change the writing from the 
eustomary signatures. A. C. 


#1 sent a dozen linen napkins to a 
friend, mailing them as fourth class mat- 
ter, thinking “that the registered stamp 
would protect from loss or damage in 
transit. The napkins were badly dam- 
aged by ink, and a claim was entered 
for five dollars. When the inspector 
ealled I learned to my surprise that in- 
demnity is paid only on first class mat- 
ter. Had I stopped to read the sign 
in the postoffice I should have spared 
myself ‘loss and ineonvenience. K. C. 


@ Use an inverted key stop-cock or a 
compression stop-cock to shut off the 
water from the street. They always 
turn easily, as they never eorrode. Any 
plumber can furnish them. E. H. 


# There are theaters and publie places 
where no hat rack is furnished beneath 
the seats for a hat. One way of caring 
for the hat is by bending down the 
leather band inside the hat till it forms 
a stiff ledge on which the hat may rest 
without touching the floor; place be- 
neath the chair, and there is no danger 
of soiling. D. D 


# The combination calendar and blotter 
is not a novelty; but the style which came 
to my notice recently seemed to be some- 
what different and novel. It was made 
of twelve nine by four ineh blotters, six 
of them being of a dainty striped blue 
paper and the other six of plain 
white. They were arranged in a pile, 
with the two colors alternating. A small 
inech-square calendar had been discon- 
nected and a month pasted in the right 
hand eorner of each blotter. These were 
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all tied together with a large blue bow. 
Just the one blotter for the month is to 
be used at a time. It seemed to me a 
practical idea. A similar blotter, made of 
a rich copper colored paper, combined 
with a buff shade, was used on the library 
desk of mahogany. M. J. 


# I made some very effective curtains for 
a study from coarse, unbleached Russian 
erash at 
twelve and 
one-half cents 


vf per yard. I 
turned a three- 
: inch hem on 


the right side 
and basted on 
a two and one- 
half-inch band 
of goldenrod 
= yellow linen so 
L that one edge 
covered the 
raw edge of the hem. I left the edges 
of the linen raw and buttonholed on both 
edges with coarse brown silk. Near the 
inner edge of the curtain I outlined two 
stems in brown, going up from the band 
of yellow, and topped them with a four- 
petaled yellow flower, buttonholed around 
with the brown and with a center of dark 
red. I had a valance across the top of 
the window on which I buttonholed sim- 
ply a narrow band of linen. H. A. 


@ We used boughs of fir and pine for 
Christmas decoration and were troubled 
by the pitch spots left on everything 
touched. Then we found that dipping 
the broken ends in melted paraffine pre- 
vented any piteh from oozing out. L. D. 


@ When making eyelets hold the cloth 
firmly against a bar of white soap when 
you pierce the hole. In this way there 
is no danger of making the eyelet larger 
than you want; the edge of the cloth 
will be soaped, and a much smoother 
eyelet results. Moreover, when the ar- 
ticle goes to the laundry, the soap helps 
remove the traces of the stamping. 
E. K. 


© The unmounted print in an artistic 
folder is the correct thing now. In print- 
ing photographs don’t be afraid of using 
a piece of paper which is quite a bit 
larger than the picture. For small prints 
the area of the margin should be about 
the same or greater than that of the pic- 
ture, say 5 by 74-inch sheets for 34% by 
514-ineh films, 7 by 9 for 5 by 7 films and 
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s0 on, the proportionate size of the mar- 
gin decreasing as the pictures become 
larger. G. F. H. 


@ It is diffieult to find a pleasing wood 
basket for use by the fireplace. Why 
manufacturers should persist in mak- 
ing them in such awkward and inartis- 
tie shapes they alone know. A suitable 
one was seen upon a library hearth the 
other day, and inquiry proved it to be 
only one of the large West Indian fruit 
baskets which are sold in the islands for 
a shilling. They are somewhat more ex- 
pensive here, but they are strong, are 
suited to such heavy work and are made 
in most attractive shapes. J. H. 


# Christmas eve, the curtain rose on 
a scene much the same as when we were 
children. But there resemblance ceased, 
for the older members of the Sunday 
school had been persuaded to take part 
in the performance. Mr Wyatt, a pop- 
ular jeweler, forty, fat, and I might add 
excruciatingly funny, recited, “The Stock- 
ing,” proceeding to unload the gifts, sup- 
posedly left by Santa the preceding 
night. Four young men sang, with up- 
roarious accompaniment, that old favor- 
ite, “Hang up the baby’s stocking,” and 
the applause was thunderous. There was 
a recitation by a spinster, an urgent ap- 
peal to Santa for a doll “that could 
open and shut its eyes,” and a dialogue 
by four mature members of a ladies’ aid 
society. One business man set forth his 
wishes much like the following: “I want 
a tin horn, a whip and a top, a little 
red cart like they sell at the shop.” And 
they got them, too, when the tree was 
unloaded. It was fun! I ean vouch for 
a suecess of the plan wherever tried. 


# A useful gift for friends out of town 
is a cardboard frame eut to fit the local 
time table and covered with eretonne or 
tapestry. Hung in hall or living room 
this is a great convenience. A wide 
slit should be left at the top to slip in 
new schedules. L. P. 


# I observed the following way of econ- 
omizing space on the second floor of 
a house. The sewing room was placed 
directly opposite the head of the stairs, 
and three of its walls were provided 
with wall cupboards and _ wardrobes, 
which had the app -ranece of wainscot- 
ing, while the fourth side of the room, 
that adjacent to the hall, consisted of 
two double doors which folded back upon 


themselves. When the room was not in 
use, and especially when guests were 
passing up and down the stairs, these 
doors were folded back with an effect of 
spaciousness and light. H. S. ¢ 


# To make an attractive frame for hang- 
ing up princess gowns without mussing 
them, take a pasteboard 
mailing tube about 
twelve inches long by 
two inches in diameter, 
and cover with a piece 
of Dresden ribbon two 
inches longer than the 
tube and wide enough to 
let the edges meet down 
the length. Sew the 
edges together, turn in 
one inch at each end 
and paste inside the edge 
of the tube with library 
paste. This leaves the 
ends open so that a yard 
of ribbon one inch wide 
may be passed through the tube and the 
ends tied together in a bow. Put the 
gown through the ribbon until the waist 
line is over the tube; the waist hanging 
on one side and the skirt on the other. 
This hanger may be used for a gown 
where tapes at the waist are impracti- 
cable. A. C. 


# The prettiest bag I saw last Christmas 
was made of one of those dainty handker- 
chiefs, cross-barred in color, that are 
so much used. It is a little affair, but 
convenient for a bit of work or to ea 

a handkerchief in. It was folded in half 
once and the ends sewed together to 
make the bag. Then a line of fagoting 
was carried around the top half an inch 
from the hem. This was done in heavy 
silk to match the ecross-bar. Narrow 
ribbon of the same color was run through 
> Pe and the bag drawn up. 


A stencil. to be really practical, if 
used many times, should have a coat of 
shellac on both sides, otherwise it softens 
and breaks. Better yet is stenciling pa- 
per with a cloth face. It may be pur- 
chased for thirty cents a square yard at 
a regular stenciling shop. J. R. 


© When the drain pipe from a sink be- 
comes clogged it ean be cleared out by 
attaching a piece of garden hose to the 
faucet and holding the other end against 
the sink outlet. Make as tight a con- 
nection between them as possible by 
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means of a large towel held firmly with 
both hands; then let the water be turned 
on, and the pressure from the water main 
will drive the obstruction out of the 
pipe. I did not discover this simple 
method until after using a foree pump 
for the purpose a number of times; then 
it occurred to me to try this way. F. B. 


# It is no longer the proper caper—so 
says my daughter—to prepare the mat- 
utinal orange by eutting it in halves. 
Rather take off from one end a slice 
merely thick enough to expose the pulp, 
which can then be attacked in the regu- 
lar way with an orange spoon. B. P. 
[> Another prevailing method is to 
plunge a fork in the end of the orange, 
carve off the peel all around and eat 
the orange from the fork, whose tines are 
still embedded therein. The Editor. 


© To a branch of holly tie a bunch of 
raisins, a tiny net bag of candy, a small 
orange and a few nuts, with the follow- 
ing lines written on a ecard: 

“Tf the raisins keep soft and the berries 


bright 

On the bough of puenty till the seventh 
night, 

Your heart will be happy; your burden 


light, 
And your home filled with plenty. 
Says the holly, if green, 
‘Good luck will you have until Christmas 
comes again 
With sunshine all between.’ ” 
This was used by a friend who keeps 
a boarding house. A branch was hung 
on the door of each room. M. D. 


@ Many of the popular suspender or 
jumper waists have a distressing habit 
of slipping off the shoulder. Sew a 
small hook at the top of the shoulder 
on the under side of the “suspender” 
and hook it into a thread loop which 
may be partially concealed in the gathers 
of the sleeve where it is sewed into the 
arm’s eye. M. D. 


@ Nothing makes a more useful or at- 
tractive present for the new baby than 
a set of safety pins washed in gold. A 
dozen good, sharp, strong pins, in per- 
haps three different sizes, if taken to a 
jeweler, can be washed in gold for the 
sum of fifty cents. They will not rust 
nor wear off, and if done in a dull gold 
finish are especially attractive. They 
ean be pinned into a homemade ease 


of flannel and silk, tied with dainty rib- 
bon, or a three-inch square case of white 
leather can be procured of a jeweler, 
into which the pins ean be fitted. M. J. 


@ When making my baby’s white dresses 
I put a thin lawn lining under the 
dainty embroidered yoke. This makes 
the yoke wear better, is warmer and pre- 
vents the undershirt and waist from 
showing through the yoke. K. D. 


# Many housekeepers are asking why 
maids do not stay longer in a _ place, 
and why they do not like children. An 
excellent cook, who was not particularly 
fond of children, but who had stayed for 
some time in a family where there were 
three small ones, said that she could stay 
in that place beeause the children had 
been taught to regard the kitchen as her 
room and to knock before they entered 
it. Also, when they wished to come out 
and cook or make messes of various sorts, 
they always asked her permission and 
thanked her when they were through. 
Cooks, as well as other people, enjoy a 
little courtesy and even sueh slight things 
as these have their influence in keeping 
them contented. J. M. 


# A convenient shoe rack, and one easy 
of construction, is made of three half- 
ineh strips of 
wood, eut a 
few  inehes 
shorter than 
the width of 
the eloset 
door, and 
nailed to two triangular pieces of wood 
as shown in the diagram. This rack ean 
then be serewed to the lower part of the 
inside of the closet door, and the shoes 
are slipped in between the strips of wood. 
Of course one closet door will hold more 
than one such rack. A similar rack for 
rubbers will be found a convenience in 
the coat closet or back hall. H. 8. 


# TI had the usual supply of holders in 
my kitchen, but when a new cook came 
she asked me if I would be willing to 
get her a couple of yards of outing flan- 
nel to make her some holders of her 
own. Inwardly curious, I complied. She 
took the eloth, eut it in pieces as long as 
its width, hemmed them on the machine 
and used these pieces in handling hot 
dishes. I afterward tried it myself, and 
ean bear witness that for saving the 
hands, sueh a cloth has a great advantage 
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over the smaller holders. It is also more 
easily laundered, and so adds to general 
neatness in the kitchen. H. J. 


#1 discovered lattice cloth when hunt- 
ing for a curtain for a single doorway. 
I like it so well that I have used it for 
portiéres in a double doorway. The cloth 
is what its name implies and can be 
purchased by the yard. It comes in all 
colors, is forty-five inches wide and I 
paid sixty-five cents a yard for mine. 
It is very strong and wears well. The 
piece I have is in alternating dark and 
light green broad stripes. A. 


# For tying Christmas packages, we buy 
a buneh of bright red raffia. It is as 
pretty as ribbon and cheaper. Further- 
more, it is stout enough to use outside of 
packages for the mail, and makes them 
look very “Christmasy.” E. C. 


@ Many steam radiators have no pro- 
vision for catching water that drops when 
air is drawn from them, which, if it is 
allowed to drip on floor or carpet, does 
more or less damage. <A small bottle of 
neat pattern hung to the air-cock catches 
the drip and is not unsightly. I used 
to untie the bottle to empty when it be- 
eame filled with water, but later soldered 
a piece of small brass tube to the nozzle 
of the air-cock, long enough to reach to 
the bottom of the bottle; now when 
the steam pressure is down, and a slight 
vacuum is formed in the system, the 
suction takes the water out of the bottle 
and back into the radiator. A piece of 
small rubber hose slipped over the nozzle 
of the air-cock will accomplish the same 
end. F. B. 


# At a progressive card party held near 
Christmas time, the tallies were minia- 
ture Christmas trees. These were made 
at home and consisted of small branches 
of cedar stuck into the center of large- 
sized spools, the kind that linen thread 
comes on. These were stained green, and 
glued fast to a square of cardboard to 
prevent tipping over. On the cardboard 
was given the number of the table at 
which the guest was to play, and small 
bows of red and white ribbon tied to the 
topmost branch denoted that correspond- 
ing colors were to play together. At the 
end of each game a small gift was pre- 
sented to the winners, which they attached 
to their trees. Much curiosity and amuse- 
ment was manifested when these gifts 
appeared, and great interest taken to trim 
the trees artistically. All gifts were as 


light as possible, and of course inexpen- 
sive. Among them were short strings of 
popcorn and tinsel, bright colored balls, 
tiny bells, paper dolls, peanuts, candy- 
sticks and mottoes, gilded acorns, and lit- 
tle hemlock cones which had been sprin- 
kled with silver powder. Everything 
had a bit of red ribbon or string attached 
with which to tie it to the tree. At the 
end of the last game the guest who had 
most on her tree was presented with a 
slightly more substantial gift, tied with 
Christmas ribbons, as a prize. H. J. 


© My wash bench was designed by my- 
self and made by the “man of the house.” 
It is constructed like the ordinary 
bench, except that it has a shelf about 
half way down. Three sides of this are 
boarded up, while the fourth consists of 
a door which swings down and is held 
in place, when closed, by a button. In 
this cupboard are kept my wringer, 
clothespins and soap when not in use. 


# When doing French embroidery I had 
trouble with the floss untwisting and 
causing unevenness. My _ embroidery 
teacher told me to roll the needle occa- 
sionally between the thumb and _ first 
finger while drawing the thread through 
the fabric. This twists the thread again 
without wasting time. E. K. 


# My children sleep in a col&room and 
in separate beds, therefore wear warm 
nightgowns. I used to make those with 
feet, but I found that the children were 
restless, and that the close covering made 
the feet tender and easily chilled. Last 
year I made the nightgowns with no 
feet. Then I made bags of flannel 
(about 2 by 2% feet when finished) and 
the children put their feet into these 
when they get into bed. As they grow 
warm and sleepy the bags are uncon- 
sciously kicked off. These “pillow-feet,” 
as the boys call them, are hung up with 
the “nighties” in the morning, and are 
now a part of our regular winter out- 
fit. A. D. 


#A novel way of distributing Christ- 
mas gifts in the household is by means 
of a “clipping.” Extend bright-colored 
ribbons or stout cords wound with gay 
tissue paper high across the room, diag- 
onally from corner to corner, and from 
side to side, as many as needed; the more 
the prettier. Wrap every present in col- 
ored paper, allotting a particular shade 
to each person, and suspend the pack- 
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ages from the upper cords or ribbons by 
solitary strong strings. The children’s 
gifts must have the longest strings, so as 
to lower them within easy reach of the 
little one’s hands. Those for tall mem- 
bers of the family may be hung quite 
high. Graduate the suspending cords in 
a way to give the best effect. On Christ- 
mas morning, pin a tissue rosette to the 
dress of each participant, correspond- 
ing in color to the paper with which his 
gifts are wrapped, and furnish every- 
body with a pair of scissors. Then all 
one has to do is to find a parcel that 
matehes his rosette, clip the twine that 
fastens it to the support overhead, and 
the present is his. Fifty or one hun- 
dred gay-colored packages suspended all 
over the room is a sight worth seeing. 
E. D. 


# In a sick room or nursery the gas is 
often needed at night. We placed on 
our gas jet one of the little attachments 
having two chains for raising and lower- 
ing the light. Below this we suspended 
a small pulley by a wire attached to the 
framework of the chandelier. Then we 
ran strings from each chain under the 
pulley and fastened them just above the 
pillows. When the light was needed, one 
had only to raise the arm and pull the 
string. We have found it invaluable ard 
now keep it for use when reading before 
going to sleep. G. E. 


@ After a bottle of glue or cement has 
been opened, rub mutton tallow or cold 
eream on a sound cork before inserting 
it and the cork will not stick fast in 
the neck of the bottle and break when 
an attempt is made to draw it. More- 
over, the glue will remain liquid. Glass 
stoppers, should be treated in the same 
way. M. K. 


@ A ball that the tiniest baby will ap- 
preciate is made as follows: Take two 
cireles of cardboard about four inches 
across, and eut cireles from the center of 
each about one and one-half inehes 
across. Place the two eireles together 
and wind over and over, through the 
inner opening, and over the outside of 
both cardboard cireles, with any color of 
bright worsted or yarn you may have 
on hand. One’ or a dozen colors make 
no difference, the many colors making 
a gayer ball. Continue until the inner 
cirele is closed up, aiming to have the 
wool evenly distributed around the eir- 
ele. With a pair of sharp scissors eut 
the worsted all the way around between 
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the outer edges of the cardboard circles, 
then place a strong piece of twine be- 
tween these circles, draw very tight and 
tie. Tear away the eardboard and a 
perfect ball is the result. There may be 
a little unevenness of the surface; if 
so it ean easily be gone over with the 
scissors until the surface is perfectly 
smooth. I never saw one fail to please 
a child and they ean hurt neither them- 
selves, anyone else, nor any object they 
may happen to hit with it, as it is so 
light and soft. They make a delight- 
ful addition to the Christmas stocking. 
J. 


# It was a genuine discovery for me to 
find that the very small towels could be 
obtained in an excellent quality of linen. 
These are particularly intended for a 
guest room, where a towel is supposed 
to be used but once. From the point 
of view of the home laundress their use 
has great advantages over that of the 
large sized towels. Many housekeepers 
who have large supplies of other varie- 
ties of linen have never acquired these, 
and they make a useful and acceptable 
Christmas gift, particularly if an initial 
or monogram is embroidered upon them. 


H. M. 


# If fine lace tears, leaving the edge 
attached to the goods, run two or three 
threads along the frayed edge of the 
lace; buttonhole stitch over these and 
overhand that stitch to the rest of the 
lace. FE. M. 


# A baggage tag tacked in the closet of 
each room in the house, stating the 
amount of wallpaper required to paper 
the room, will be found a great conven- 
ienee. Often even a professional paper- 
hanger will misealeulate the number of 
rolls needed, and the consequence is apt 
to be delay. With this plan the most 
inexperienced housekeeper ean choose her 
design and order her paper quite inde- 
pendently, saving time, trouble and 
money. <A. G. 


# Wrap a Christmas present in proverbs 
for the one who will best appreciate the 
humor of it. The gift itself may be in- 
expensive or costly, but it should be 
small. Tie it first in plain white pa- 
per, inseribing on the top in large let- 
ters a suitable proverb, as, “Time brings 
all things to light,” or “The end erowns 
the work.” The next wrapper may be 
of gilt or tinsel, with the legend, “All 
is not gold that glitters.” The third 
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wrapper should be of tissue paper, or 
thin enough to show something of the 
glitter beneath. It may bear this ques- 
tion, “Is it true that ‘no desire is felt 
for a thing unknown?” There should 
be fifteen or twenty wrappers, the tie- 
string of each being fastened in a sim- 
ple bow knot that may be quickly un- 
done. Let the present be brought in 
after the other gifts have been distrib- 
uted, choosing an auspicious moment 
when all are at leisure to enjoy the fun. 
E. D. 


# When filling lamps it is a good plan 
to tilt the lamp a little by setting one 
side on something which will throw it 
out of level; then when the lamp is 
filled and righted it will never be too 
full, as sometimes happens if filled stand- 
ing on a level table. This is particularly 
applicable to filling lanterns, because of 
their opaque oil receptacles. F. B. 


@ I should like to recount my experience 
with the orris root shampoo taken ac- 
cording to directions usually given. 
After the powder had been in over night 
I brushed my hair in the morning with a 
stiff brush. After brushing for fifteen 
minutes, shaking my hair and doing ev- 
erything I could to dislodge the powder, 
I still looked as though I were “making 
up” for a colonial dame. I simply had 
to wash the orris root out. I have since 
been told I should have first dried the 
oil with a good toilet water and then put 
on the powder. The next time I wanted 
a quick shampoo I wet all my hair with 
toilet water and dried it quickly in the 
air and the result was all that could 
have been desired. The orris root sham- 
poo may be all right in some eases, but 
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I ean testify that where the hair is fine 
and thick it is not suecessful unless the 
toilet water is used first. A. R. 


# The paper handkerchief is the best 
thing I have found yet. It is cheap, 
cleanly, and when used is burned or 
thrown into the closet where it readily 
dissolves in the water. It costs less than 
the washing of cloth handkerchiefs— 
often a most disagreeable job also. 
These handkerchiefs should be made of 
a soft paper, such as comes from Japan, 
yet different in texture and quality from 
the paper napkin. The nearest I have 
discovered to the right thing is the so- 
called Japanese bibulous paper used by 
up-to-date dentists as an absorbent in 
the mouth. It is a little too flimsy, 
though. Some _ enterprising manufac- 
turer should grasp this opportunity, for 
“a land-office business” ean be done in 
supplying the publie with an appro- 
priate paper substitute for the insan- 
itary and expensive cloth handkerchief. 
V. K. M. 

[> The paper handkerchief referred 
to by this contributor is the Japanese 
bibulous paper, sold to dentists by the 
S. S. White dental company. The Edi- 
tor. 


# <A friend who had just come home 
from British Columbia wore a suit she 
had had made there, the skirt of which 
had noticeably well pressed plaits. Upon 
close examination it was found that the 
tailor had stitched finely each plait very 
close to the edge—that was all. Since 
then I have had my tailor do the same to 
my plaited skirts with most satisfactory 
results. M. G. 
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